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AGENDA. 


Paragraph 302 of 
the Report. 


Paragraph 305 of 
the Report. 


Paragraph S05 of 
tho Boport- 
Paiagraph 307 of 
the Report. 

Paragraph 308 of 
the Report. 


I. — To consider Chapter X of the Joint Report by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, with particular 
reference to the following recommendations : — 

(1) that, with a view to improve future relations between the Crown 

and the States, a definite line should be drawn separating the 
Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration from 
the others; 

(2) that, with the consent of the Rulers of States, their relations with 

the Government of India should he examined, not necessarily 
with a view to any change of policy, hut in order to simplify, 
standardise and codify existing practice for the future; 

(3) that a permanent Council of Princes should he established ; 

(4) that the Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a 

small Standing Committee ; 

(5) that, where the Viceroy thinks this desirable, Commissions of 

Enquiry should be appointed in regard to — 

(a) the settlement of disputes between the Government of India 

or any Local Government and a State, or between one State 
and another, and 

(b) the decision of cases where a State is dissatisfied with the 

ruling or advice of the Government of India or of any of 
their local representatives ; 

(6) that when questions arise of depriving the Ruler of a State of his p , ar ']£ ra J >h 309 of 

rights, dignities and powers, or of debarring from succession a tho pott ' 
member of his family, they should always be referred to a Com- 
mission to he appointed by the Viceroy to advise him ; 

(7) that, as a general principle, all important States should he placed in Paragraph 310 of 

direct political relations with the Government of India ; lto Ke P urt 

(8) that means should be provided for joint deliberation between the Paragraph 311 

Government of India and the Princes on matters of common £ 6 a ragrapL 277-279 
interest to both. ana 287 of tho 

II. — To consider the question of precedence of Ruling Princes inter se at Kepurf ‘ 
social functions. ( Vide Resolution passed on Item No. V of the Agenda by 

the Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs held at Delhi in November 
1917.) 
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Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 1. 


Extract from the Joint Report by Sis Excellency the Viceroy and Sis Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 


Chapter IX. — The Government of India and India Office. 

I. — The Government of India. 

265. We shall have discharged our task indifferently if it is not already Tto ntea for 
plain from our report that all the changes which vre suggest are no more than ctl “ Ili!l) ’ 
the necessary adjustment of the constitution to a rapidly changing environment. 

So long as the people of India were content to leave their government in official 
hands, the system was well devised to the needs of the country, and was directed 
with astonishing zeal and success to beneficent ends. We have tried to give some 
account of the burden of the work. We may well pause to pay a tribute to the 
part played by the Government of India itself in guiding and inspiring the entire 
system. Barely has a heavier burden of responsibility continuously rested on 
a smaller body of men ; rarely has it been discharged with greater ability or a 
higher sense of public duty. We have changes to propose, corresponding to 
changing conditions ; but we should keenly regret it if anything we said were 
taken as failing in the tribute due to great work finely done. But more is now 
being demanded of the system than it can give. It is no longer sufficient to 
administer India ; it is necessary also to satisfy her political aspirations ; 
and because we were all too slow in taking cognizance of the changes that were 
occurring, the task is all the heavier because there is lee-way to make up. 

We must therefore introduce a new element of strength into the Government. 

266. We have already made onr opinion clear that pending the develop- The turara of wort, 
meat of responsible government in the provinces the Government of India 

must remain responsible only to Parliament. In other words, in all matters 
which it judges to he essential to the discharge of its responsibilities for peace, 
order, and good government it must, saving only for its accountability to 
Parliameat, retain indisputable power. With the precise manner in which the 
control by Parliament must in future be modified we shall deal hereafter. 

Por the present we will concern ourselves with changes in the functions, structure 
and methods of the Government of India itself. We think we have reason for 
saying that in some respects the machinery is no longer equal to the needs of 
the time. The normal work of the departments is heavy. The collec- 
tive responsibility of the Government is weighty, especially in time of war. 

There is little time or energy left for those activities of a political nature 
which the new situation in the country demands. A legislative session of the 
Government of India imposes a serious strain upon the departments, and 
especially on the members in charge of them. They have not merely to carry 
on their heavy task of administration and to share in the discussion and 
decision of grave matters of policy, but they have to prepare themselves to meet 
a growing volume of criticism at meetings of the legislative council : and when, 
as has now happened, they are called upon in addition to deal with urgent and 
complex questions of constitutional reform, the burden becomes one that it is 
unreasonable to impose on so small and highly worked a body of men. We 
desire to take this opportunity of acknowledging how ungrudgingly their services 
have been given to our present task. But apart from the inevitable complexi- 
ties of the moment, the growing burden of business, which results from the 
changing political conditions of the country, is leading to an accumulation 
of questions which cannot be disposed of as quiokly as they present them- 
selves. We find the necessity for reforms admitted, principles agreed upon 
and decisions taken, and then long delays in giving effect to them. Difficul- 
ties are realised, enquiries are started, commissions report, and then there is a 
pause. There is a belief abroad that assurances given in public pronouncements 
pf policy are sometimes not fulfilled. On this occasion therefore we have taken 

c S 
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Present causes of 
delay. 


Bcference« to the 
Iudin Office. 


steps to guard against such imputations, and to provide means for ensuring the 
ordered development of our own plans. 

267. The main fault for the clogging of the machine does not, we think, 
lie altogether with its highly trained engineers. What is chiefly wanted is 
some change of system in the directions of simplicity and speed. How does 
it happen that announcements are made that arouse expectations only to 
defeat them ? We know that it is not from any intention of deluding the 
public. We suggest that it is because the wheels move too slowly for the 
times ; the need for change is realised, but because an examination of details 
would take too long, promises are made in general terms, which on examination 
it becomes necessary so to qualify with, reservations as to disappoint anticipa- 
tions and even to lead to charges of breach of faith. We suspect that a root- 
cause of some political discontents lies in such delays. Now so far as the 
provinces are concerned, we believe that our proposals for freeing them to a 
great extent from the control of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State will improve matters. But the Government of India are in the worst 
case. In all important matters they have to consult Local Governments and 
then to secure the approval of the Secretary of State. Consultation with Local 
Governments there must always be ; hut with developing autonomy in the 
provinces and less frequent interference by the Secretary of State, we see no 
reason why quicker and more informal methods should not he pursued. We 
hope that the new departure inaugurated in January last at the conference 
between the Government of India and all the Heads of Governments in Delhi 
may he repeated annually, and may lead to a closer understanding of the 
varying conditions of the provinces and some diminution of official correspond- 
ence. 

268. Beferences to the India Office are a second fruitful cause of delay. The 
India Office, having statutory responsibilities to discharge, exercises its authority 
with good care and with all the expert knowledge at its command. Proposals 
that have been examined in India are re-examined in England, and fresh 
suggestions may he forthcoming from Whitehall upon which Delhi may find it 
necessary to take the futher opinion of Calcutta, Bombay and the rest. Now 
we recognise that so long as the Indian Government is not responsible to an 
electorate, the guardianship of the welfare of India as a whole must remain in 
the hands of Parliament. Indeed, as we shall show, we go on hereafter. to make 
suggestions for sustaining the interest taken by Parliament in India better. and 
for improving the means of information at its disposal. But on the other.band 
we must also consider practical needs. We have seen how rarely Parliament 
asserts its power, how little interest and time it devotes to Indian affairs, and 
how much it leaves to the Secretary of State in Council. Granting, therefore, 
that Parliament’s understanding of the larger Indian questions and its respon- 
sibility for policy ought to be increased, there is no real inconsistency in sayinc 
that we should ask it simultaneously to agree to relax the Secretary of State’s 
control in details. _ We consider that the Secretary of State’s previous sanction 
to decisions taken in India should he required in fewer cases than in the past ; 
and that in some matters it will suffice in future if he asserts his controlbv 
means of. a veto if necessary. J 


insoffificney of utnff. 269. A further cause contributing to delay is that the departments at 
headquarters are now .overworked. It is often overlooked how small is the 
staff, which carries on the work of the great departments. Normally it consists 
of a Member in charge, a Secretary, ;a Deputy 'Secretary, and an Under 
Secretary. The remainder of the staff is purely clerical. If this is com- 
pared with the staffing of one of the great departments in Whitehall, and everv 
allowance is made for the difference of conditions, It will he clear how numeri 
cally weak the staff of the Government of India is ; and how great is the strain 
upon its members, especially in such times as the present. One reason whv the 
departments can-move quickly in England is because their day to day adminin 
tration runs itself. New enquiries can he set on foot and policies thought n,!+ 
by the head of the department, -with the help of a h.r£?2d S ? 
permanent staff. In India the higherstaff of the Secretariats is not pemanenf 
because rightly or wrongly. it has always been held desirable to maintain- S 
between .the. headquarter.offices.and the districts. Men are selected from the 
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administrative staff, serve for a time in the offices, and return to adminis- 
tration. Gne result of this discontinuity is that questions which a permanent 
civil service can safely dispose of by word of month become the subject of con- 
tinuous minuting. Changes of personnel necessitate a reeord 'of the questions 
and the aspects of questions considered. We express no opinion on the system 
but it requires detailed examination. Indeed the Viceroy has already signified 
to bis colleagues his intention of causing it to be examined after the war. Till 
that time comes the inquiry could not be pursued with advantage ; but once the 
stress of war is over and Departments can estimate their permanent needs, the 
inquiry should be taken up probably with the assistance of experts from England. 

Our proposal is made without prejudice to the process of taking further Indians 
into the, services. From whatever source the additional help is to he sought, 
there can he no question of its acute necessity. 

, 270. But a constitutional element of delay may be found in the character inherent; tcnaenoM 

off the Government itself. Because it is bureaucratic it is naturally less anxious Q a ’cramant. 

'to . move than a responsible Government. In the matters where Parliament 
does not affect it, its duty is to its own conscience — or perhaps we should say 
to its successors in office — and not to any constituents. We should do well to 
associate with it a really representative assembly, so as to ensure that in the 
comparative seclusion of its domicile in Delhi and Simla, the wishes of the 
country are accurately and regularly presented to it and that its action is 
adequately criticised. In this way not merely shall we get a succession of 
stimuli from outside which would benefit the Government in India, hut the 
Secretary of State in England will have the means of judging what view is 
taken -in India of the actions of the Government, and so the modified measure 
of home control which we propose will come to be exercised not merely in 
accordance with British views but with regard also to the expressed views 
of those who represent constituencies in India. These are the considerations 
underlying the proposals which we put forward for changes in the structure 
of the Government of India both in its executive and legislative aspects. 

271. Wc have explained already how the executive council of the Gov- The Governor- 
evnor-General is constituted and how portfolios are allotted in it. Its changed Etocat!v<! 
relations with provincial governments will in themselves materially affect the 

volume of work coming before the departments, and for tbis reason alone some 
redistribution will be necessary. We would therefore abolish such statutory 
restrictions as now exist in respect of the appointment of Members of the 
Governor-General’s Council, so as to give greater elasticity both in respect of 
the size of the Government and the distribution of work. If it is desired to 
retain Parliamentary control over these matters, they might he embodied in 
statutory orders to be laid before Parliament. 

272. Eurtber we propose to increase the Indian element in the executive inctww in 
council. We do not think it necessary to argue the expediency of enabling E,ralcnt ' 
the wishes of India to be further represented in the Cabinet of the country. 

The decision of Lord Morley and Lord M into to appoint one Indian mem- 
ber to the council marked an important stage in India's politioal develop- 
ment; and has proved of value in enabling the Government to have first-hand 
acquaintance with Indian opinion. In recommending a second appointment 
we are only pursuing the policy already determined upon in respect of 
the public services. There exists of course at present no racial prescrip- 
tion inthe Statute, nor do we propose that any should be introduced. There 1 

is even no formal guarantee that any appointment shall be made on the 
grounds of race. The appointment of Indian members will be made in the 
future as in the past as a matter of practice by the Crown on the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary, of, State; and we suggest the appointment of another 
Indian Member as soon as may be, 

273. We now come to the changes required in the Indian Legislative ms w;.„ 

Council. Its existing composition we have already explained. No argu- ■ ■ - 

ment is needed to show that under present conditions 27 elected Members, i,semfc! r- 
many of them returned by small class electorates, cannot adequately repre- 
sent the interests of the entire country in the supreme assembly. Indeed 
no.counoil the composition of which is conditioned by the necessity of main- 
taining :an .official majority could possibly serve that -purpose.- We recommend 
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therefore that the strength of the legislative council, to be known in 
future as the Legislative Assembly of India, should be raised to a total 
strength of about 100 members, so as to be far more truly representative 
of British India. We propose that two-thirds of this total should be re- 
turned by election ; and that one-third should be nominated by the Governor- 
General, of which third not less than a third again should be non-officials 
selected with the object of representing minority or special interests. V\ o 
have decided not to present to His Majesty’s Government a complete scheme 
for the election or the elected representatives ; our discussions have shown us 
that we have not the data on which to arrive at any sound conclusions. Some 
special representation, we think, there must be, as for European and Indian, 
commerce and also for the large landlords. There should he also communal 
representation for Muhammadans in most provinces and also for Sikhs in the 
Punjab. There is no difficulty about direct election in the case of special con- 
stituencies. It is in respect of the general or residuary electorate, including 
therein the communal electorates for Muhammadans and Sikhs, that 
complexities present themselves. Our decided preference is for a system 
of direct electorates, hut the immensity of the country makes it difficult, it 
may be impossible, to form constituencies of reasonable size in. which candidates 
will be able to get into direct touch with the electorates. Moreover there is 
the further difficulty (which, however, presents itself in any system of 
constituencies) of the inequalities of wealth existing between the different 
communities. If constituencies are to he approximately even in size, it may 
be necessary to concede a special franchise to the Muhammadans, who taken as 
a whole are poorer than the Hindus : and this means giving a vote to some 
Muhammadans who would not be entitled to vote if they were Hindus. 
That is an undesirable anomaly, to which we should prefer the anomaly of 
unequal constituencies ; hut on our present information we find it impossible 
to say how great the practical difficulties of variation in size might be. 
Similar problems will present themselves in respect of constituencies for the' 
elections to provincial councils. It is obviously desirable to deal on uniform 
lines with the electoral arrangements both in the provincial and Indian councils. 
As regards the former we have already recommended the appointment of a 
special committee to investigate questions of franchises and electorates ; and to 
that body we would therefore also commit the task of determining the electorates 
and constituencies for the Indian Legislative Assembly. They may find 
it wholly impracticable to arrange for direct election. In that case they 
will consider the various possible systems of indirect election. We are fully 
aware of the objections attaching to all forms of indirect election ; but if 
the difficulties 'of direct election compel us to have recourse to indireot, we 
incline to think that election by non-official members of provincial councils is 
likely to prove far more acceptable to Indian opinion, and, in spite of the 
smallness of the electoral bodies, certainly not open in practice to greater, 
objection than any of the other alternative methods which have been from time 
to time proposed. 

i Bor reasons similar to those which we have given in the case of the 
provincial legislative councils we recommend that members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly should not be designated "Honourable ” but should be entitled, 
to affix the letters M.L.A. to their names. 


Representation of tfco 274. The suggestion we have made for the number of elected members was 

pm ooM. based on- the calculation, that the three presidencies would he represented 

by 11 members each— the United Provinces by 10, the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa by 7 each, the Central Provinces by 5, Burma by 8 and Assam by 2 
We also think that, in view of the importance of the Delhi province as the 
Imperial enclave and the seat of the central Government, it should be represented 
by a member. , 1 


Nested aentoo. 275. In respect of the non-official members to be nominated by the Governor- 
General, we advise that no hard-and-fast rule should be laid down The=e seafe 
should be regarded as a reserve in his hands for the purpose of adiustinc 
inequalities and supplementing defeots in representation Nominations ItS 
not be made until the results of all the « ld 

should be made after informal consultation with .the Heads oT provffices sg 
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.maximum number of nominated officials will be two-ninths of the whole; and 
it will rest with the Governor-General to determine whether he requires to 
■appoint up to this maximum. The officials will, however, include the executive 
-members of council, sitting not by appointment but ex-officio ; and also some 
representation from the provinces. It may therefore not be possible for 
Secretaries to the Government of India to continue to sit in the assembly ; 
this may in itself be of advantage as decreasing the dislocation of administrative 
business during the session. It may, however, be necessary to allow the 
.Secretary to speak and vote on behalf of the member when occasion demands. 

But for this purpose we think that a preferable alternative may be to appoint 
members of the Assembly, not necessarily elected nor even non-official, to posi- 
tions analogous to those of parliamentary Under Secretaries in England ; 
and we advise that power he taken to make such appointments. We attach 
importance to the further proposal that official members of the Assembly, other 
than members of the executive government, should be allowed a free right 
of speech and vote, except when the Government decides that tbeir support is 
necessary. We think that this change of procedure will affect the tone of 
discussions very beneficially. We think that, for the reasons which we have 
given already in support of a similar recommendation in respect of the provincial 
councils, the President of the Legislative Assembly should be nominated by the 
Governor-General. We do not propose that his choice should be formally 
limited, but it seems necessary that, at any rate for the present, the President 
should be designated from among the official members. 

276. We began with the fundamental proposition that the capacity of the mb™ of teenring 
Government of India to obtain its will in all essential matters must be unimpair- on'giSatio™ p0 ' T01 
ed. The institution of an assembly with a large elected majority confronts us 

with the problem, as in the case of the provinces, of enabling the executive 
government to secure its essential legislation and its supplies. Here also we 
have examined several possible expedients. In this instance there can he no 
question of Telying on legislation by superior authority. The or.ly superior 
authority is Parliament, and Parliament is too far off and notoriously too pre- 
occupied and not suitably constituted to pass laws for the domestic needs of India. 

It is true that the Governor- General has the power of making temporary 
ordinances for certain emergent purposes. We propose that this power should 
he retained : its utility has been strikingly demonstrated during the present 
war. It merely provides, however, a means of issuing decrees after private dis- 
cussion in the executive council and without opportunities for public debate 
or criticism : and normally it should be used only in rare emergencies. It 
would be unsuitable for our purpose. What we seek is some means, for use on 
special occasions, of placing on the Statute book, after full publicity and 
discussion, permanent measures to whioh the majority of members in the 
Legislative Assembly may be unwilling to assent. We seek deliberately, when 
the purpose justifies us, to depart from popular methods of legislation ; and it 
is obvious that no device which conforms to those methods can possibly serve 
our purpose. Eor this purpose we have come to the conclusion that we should 
employ the method now familiar to Indian institutions of maintaining such a 
number. of votes, upon which the Government can in all circumstances Tely, 
as to ensure the passage of the legislation that it requires. It is here alone, and 
only (as will ho seen hereafter) for use in cases where it is obviously necessary, 
tliat we propose to perpetuate the offioial lloc. We are seeking to provide for 
a period of transition ; for which purpose no novel expedient, such as multi- 
plying the value of official votes or calling in officials who have not taken part 
m the argument to record their votes, or of passing measures automatically 
after discussion, would he as easily understood or as acceptable as the 
continuance in modified form of the present system. 

277. One suggestion which we considered was that wo should follow the The Cozener sut*. 
plan adopted in the provinces, and institute grand committees to which the 
Government’s essential Bills should he referred. But the conditions of Indian 
legislation are different from those of provincial. _ Matters are more important, 

the Government’s responsibility to Parliament is closer, , and the affirmative 
power must he more decisively used. We feel also that there are advantages, 
both direct and incidental, in setting up. a. separate constitutional body, in. 
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which Government willbe able to command a majority. We do not propose 
to institute a complete bi-cameral system, but to create a second chamber, 
known as the Council of State, which shall take its part in ordinary 
legislative business and shall be the final legislative authority in matters 
which the Government regards as essential. The Council of State will 
be composed of 50 members, exclusive of the Governor-General who 
would be President, with power, to appoint a Vice-President who would 
normally take his place : not more than 25 will be officials, including the mem- 
bers of the executive council, and 4 would be non-officials nominated 'by the 
Governor-General. Official members would he eligible for nomination to both 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. There would be 21 elected 
members of whom 15 will be returned by the non-official members of the 
provincial legislative councils, each council returning two members, other than 
those of Burma, the Central Provinces and Assam which will return one mem- 
ber each. Elected members returned to the Council of State would vacate 
any seats they occupied on the provincial council or the Legislative Assembly. 
The remaining six elected members are intended to supplement the representa- 
tion which the Muhammadans and the landed classes will otherwise secure ; 
and also to provide for the representation of chambers of commerce. Each 
of theso three interests should, we suggest, return two members- directly 
to the Council of State. Bearing in mind the fact that among the - members 
of the provincial legislative councils who will elect to the 15 seats there Will 
be a proportion of Muhammadans, and assuming that in each of the bigger 
provinces each elector will be able as now to give both his votes to one candi- 
date, we estimate that the composition of the Council of State should comprise 
at least six Muhammadans whether sitting by direct or indirect election or by 
the Governor-General’s nomination. Moreover it is desirable that the four 
seats to he filled by direct election should he used so as to ensure that the 
Muhammadan and landed members should as far as possible he representative 
of the whole of India. Deficiencies may occur in this respect in any one 
council, but they should be corrected in elections to the subsequent council. 
Eor this reason the regulations for elections to the four seats should be framed 
by the Governor-General in Council in such wav as to enable him to decide 
alter consideration of the results of the indirect elections, from what part of 
India or possibly in what manner from India generally the seats should ho 


278. Inasmuch as the Council of State will he the supreme lenistative 
authority for India on all crucial questions and also the revising authority 
upon ail Indian legislation, we desire to attract to it the services of the 
best men available m the country. We desire that the Council of State 
should develop something of the experience and dignity of a body of Elder 
Statesmen ; and we suggest therefore that the Governor- General Council 

te°fh 1- w, V ° y S i U at -^ nS 36 *?, tbe Qualification of candidates for election 
to that body which will ensure that their status and nosiiirm a • » 

services will give to the Council a senatorial character, and the qualities uTuafiy 
regarded as appropriate to a revising chamber. We consider that y 

"Hpaoot.Me" «h„»ld be enjoved l f tie menlrTof, taoSaTshS 
during then- tenure of office. In accordance with the i - i 1 01 , tc 

hereafter for associating the Ruling Princes with the CnJl K 8 wblc h we ma cc 

pose of deliberation onmatters of common^ conSrn V wcnldh^ pUr ' 

the Council of State with which the Princes won) 35 ''? 11 KP ? n ’ 
that as is the case with second chambers elsewhere the lifetim^ t r csl l’, a ^ c 
State should he longer than that of the iLemhte ° f ^ °T ldl 

life of the latter will he three years, we propose nd a88umiD o that the 

tion of each Council of State P P ° Se £veyears as tbo *°rnial dura- 

make for clearness to deal Lparately^wi^ and f K 7 iU 

ed by non-official members. A Government Bill will Jii- ? l£ f ln Godue- 
and carried through all the usual stages in fhp T P ~,vi ,°. rcuiiaril y be introduced 
then go in the ordinary course to tKoundl ^ » will 

any way which the Assembly is not willing to Ltent’ib wi?f !l tllore . a “f lded in 
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Tins mil be the ordinary course of legislation. But it might well happen .that 
amendments made by the Council of State were such as to he essential in 
the view of the Government if the purpose with which the Bill was originally 
introduced was' to he achieved, and in this case the Governor-General in 
Council would certify that the amendments were essential to the interests of 
peace, order, or good government. The Assembly would then not have power to 
reject or modify these amendments, nor would they he open to revision in 
a joint session. 

We have to provide for two other possibilities. Cases may occur in which 
the Legislative Assembly refuses leave to the introduction of a Bill or throws 
out a'Bill which the Government regarded as necessary. Por such a contin- 
gency we would provide that if leave to introduce a Government Bill is refused, 
or if the Bill is thrown out at any stage, the Government should have the 
power, on the certificate of the Governor- General in Council that the Bill is 
essential to the interests of peace, order, or good government, to refer it de novo to 
the Council of State ; and if the Bill, after being taken in all its stages through 
the Council of State, was passed by that body it would become law without 
further reference to the Assembly. Purther, there may be cases when the 
consideration of a measure by both chambers would take too long if the 
emergency which called for the measure is to be met. Such a contingency 
should rarely arise ; but we advise that in cases of emergency, so certified by 
the Governor- General in Council, it should he open to the Government to 
introduce a Bill in the Council of State, and upon its being passed there 
merely to report it to the Assembly. 

280. We come now to non-official members’ Bills. They would ho intro- Privatamembon' 
duced in whichever of the two chambers the mover sat and, on being car- 
ried there, would be taken to the other chamber and carried through that. 

In the case of a difference of opinion between the two bodies the Bill would he 
submitted to a joint session of both, and would either be finally rejected or 
would be submitted for assent in the form in which it was there passed. It 
might, however, occur that a non-official member’s Bill emerged from the 
Assembly, whether originally introduced there or not, in a form whioh the 
Government thought prejudicial to peace, order, and good government. In this 
case also if the Governor-General in Council were prepared to give a certificate 
in the terms already stated, the Bill would go or go back to tho Council of 
State and could only become law in the form there finally given to it. 

281- Our object has thus been where possible to make assent by both Advantages of this 
bodies the normal condition of legislation, but to establish the principle that in pwodnre. • 
the case of certificated legislation the will of the Council of State should 
prevail, and in other legislation the will of the non-official members of both 
chambers taken together should prevail. In time to come, if and when the 
procedure hv certification becomes unnecessary, the Council of State will 
become, as in other countries, a purely revising chamber, and differences 
between the two chambers will be adjusted by joint sessions. Wo considered 
the alternative course of leaving non-certificated Bills wholly to the Legislative 
' Assembly, and usin g the Council of State only for certificated Bills. We 
dismissed this plan, first because we regard it as important to establish what . 
may hereafter become a normal second chamber ; secondly, because we were 
unwilling to exclude the non-official members of the Council of State, to which 
we wished to attract the best men available, from all share in the passing of 
non-certificated business, and all opportunities of introducing Bills. Pinally, 
our own proposal which gives the Government an opportunity of amending 
a private member’s Bill, instead pf leaving the Government with no alternative 
hut to veto a measure some features of which it may disapprove, affords the 
means by which beneficial changes in the law may result from non-official 
initiative It will, we believe, he found to he not the least advantage of the 
institutions which we propose that by allowing questions to he freely discussed 
first in a popular assembly and then reviewed by a revising body in which 
Government is in a position to exert as little influence as it likes the course of 
social legislation to which our Indian advisers attach particular importance 
will be materially promoted. Bor if Government is assured that projects of 
social reform have the support of the Indian element in two chambers so 

D 
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differently constituted it will have the less reason for offering any obstacle to 
their progress. 

282. The objection may he raised to our proposal for joint sessions that 
the non-official members of ‘the Assembly will be swamped by the official 
members of the Council of State in combination with the official members of 
the Assembly. We think that this criticism will be disposed of by further 
consideration* of the figures. The Assembly will consist of, let us say, at least 
78 non-official and at most 22 official members. The Council of State will 
consist of 25 non-officials and at most 25 officials, because the whole number 
of officials in either chamber need not necessarily be appointed. In a full joint 
session, however, there might be 303 non-officials, and about 4i0 officials, because 
the members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council will be members of 
both bodies. But we have provided that the official members of the Assembly 
may also be nominated to membership of the Council of State, and we imagine 
that this will be the rule rather than the exception. It would be difficult, 
and also inadvisable from the point of view of departmental business, to bring 
40 official members to the meetings of the legislative bodies, and we conceive 
therefore that, including the members of the executive council, the official - 
element in a joint session might be taken at 30. Moreover in debates on a 
non-certificated Bill, official members would be left free to vote and speak as 
they please, and therefore should not be expected to act as a solid body. In 
these calculations we have classed together the nominated non-officials and the 
elected members of both chambers. But the 15 nominated non-officials will 
be nominated to represent particular interests, and we see no reason to anti- 
cipate that they will act less consistently than they have done in the past with 
their elected fellow representatives. 


283. The Governor-General should, in our opinion, have power at any 
time to dissolve either the Legislative Assembly or the Council of State or both 
these bodies. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the Governor- General and 
the Secretary of State should retain their existing powers of assent, reservation, 
and disallowance to all Acts of the Indian legislature. The present powers of 
the Governor-General in Council under section 71 of the Government of India 
Act, 1915, to make regulations proposed to him by local Governments, for the 
peace and good government of backward tracts of territory should also be pre- 
served ; with tbo modification that it will in future rest with the Head of the 
province concerned to propose such regulations to the Government of India. 

284. Fiscal legislation will of course be subject to the procedure which 
we have recommended in respect of Government Bills. The budget will be 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. 
Resolutions upon budget matters and upon all other questions, whether moved 
in the Assembly or in, the Council of State, will continue to be advisory in 
character. We have , already given our reasons for holding that it is not 
feasible to give resolutions a legal sanction. But since resolution will no 
longer be defeated in the Assembly by the vote of an official majority they will, 

if carried, stand on record as the considered opinion of a body which is at all 
events more representative than the Legislative Council which it displaced. 
That in itself will mean that the significance of resolutions will be enhanced • 
there will be a heavier responsibility upon those who pass them because of 
their added weight ; and the Government’s responsibility for not taking action 
upon them will also be heavier. It will be therefore incumbent on Govern- 
ment to oppose resolutions which it regards as prejudicial with all the force 
and earnestness that it can command in the hope of convincing the Assemblv 
of their undesirability. There must, however, remain to the Government 
power not to give effect to any resolution which it cannot reconcile with its 
responsibility for the peace, order and good government of the country. 

xi 1 2S l 5 'i m x procedure of standing committees, described in 

the last ohaptei, as far as may he, to both portions of the Indian legislature The 
committees would be drawn jointly from the Assemblv and Council of 
We do not overlook the difficulties entailed by the nature of many™ the £ 
with which the centra Government is concerned, and also by the comparative 
infrequency with which, owing to considerations of distance, such committees 
can assemble. The fact that many matters of ordinary internal administration 
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will in ' future ' be left to provincial Governments also limits tbe scope of 
utility of standing committees in the central legislature. We would leave it to 
the Government of India to decide with what departments standing committees 
can be associated ; and to the member in charge to decide what matters can be 
referred to tbe committee. Our idea is that the non-official members of the 
Assembly and Council of State might elect by ballot in proportion to their res- 
pective strength two-thirds of the members of each committee while Govern- 
ment nominates the remaining one-third. It is obvious that these committees 
cannot play such an important part in the work of the Government as the 
similar committees which we have suggested' in the provinces. It will he 
difficult to obtain their assistance in practice, except during the session or 
immediately before and after it, but we think there should be no difficulty 
ordinarily in obtaining their views on important new projects, whether 
legislative or administrative. Their functions might be determined by regula- 
tions to be made by the Governor-General in Council. 

286. A few subsidiary matters of minor importance remain to be dealt with. Question! 
We think that any member of the Assembly or the Council of State (and not procedure" 
merely the member who asks the original question) should have the right to. 

put supplementary questions. The control of questions in both bodies should 
he regulated on lines similar to those which we have suggested in the case of 
provincial councils ; and the question of restrictions upon resolutions should 
also he similarly treated. But apart from matters affecting the powers of the 
legislature we think that the rules of procedure for both bodies should he made 
in the first instance by the Governor-General in Council. The Assembly and 
the Council of State should both have power to modify their rules with the 
sanction of the Governor-General. 'The approval of the Secretary of State and 
Parliament should not be required. 

287. We have a further recommendation to make. We would ask that An Man 
His Majesty may be graciously pleased to approve the institution of a Privy council. 
Council for India. Prom time to time projects of this kind have been mooted 

and laid aside ; hut with the changed conditions we believe that such a body 
would serve a valuable purpose and (lo useful work. India for all its changing 
ideas is still ready to look up with pride and affection to any authority clothed 
with attributes that it can respect and admire. Appointments to the Privy 
Council should he made by the King-Emperor and for life, which would ensure 
that they would he valued as a high personal distinction. Officials and non- 
officials, both from British India and the Native States, would be eligible; but 
it would be necessary to confine appointment to those who bad won real dis- 
tinction, or had held or were holding the highest offices, such as Members of 
the Governments, B.uling Princes, Members of tire Council of State and High 
Court Judges. Indian Privy Councillors should enjoy the title of " Honourable ” 
for life. The Privy Council’s office would be to advise tbe Governor-General 
when he saw fit to consult it on questions of policy and administration. It is 
our hope that for one purpose or another Committees of the Council compara- 
. ble to those of the Privy Council in England, which have done such valuable 
work in connexion with industrial and scientific research and education, will 
he appointed.- 

288. At the end of the last chapter wo recommended that ten years after Poriodja 
the institution of our reforms, and again at intervals of twelve years thereafter, Comailss ‘ 0I! . 
a commission approved by Parliament should investigate the working of the 
changes introduced into the provinces, and recommend as to their further 
progress. It should he equally the duty of tbe commission to examine and 

report upon tbe new constitution of tbe Government of India) with particular 
reference to the working of the machinery for representation, the procedure by 
certificate, and the results of joint sessions. The commission will, doubtless, if 
they see fit, have proposals to make for further changes in the light of the 
experience gained. There is no need for us at this stage to attempt to 
anticipate the line which their recommendations may take. 

289. Let us now sum up our proposals. We seek to create an enlarged Snmunrjr. 
Legislative Assembly with an elective majority ; to reserve to the decision of 

the Council of State, in which the Government will command a bare majority, 
oniy those measures whiob it must bave power to carry in the discharge of its 
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continuing responsibility for the good government of the land ; to restrict the 
official bloc to the smallest dimensions and the least frequent activity that is 
compatible with the same guiding principle ; to institute a Privy Council of 
India as a means of honouring and employing ripe wisdom or meritorious 
service ; to admit a second Indian member into the innermost counsels of the 
Indian Government. It is true that we do not oSer responsibility to elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly; and that we define the sphere in which 
the Government will defer to the wishes of the elected members not by specific 
directions in a schedule, as we have done in the provinces, but by a general 
prescription which we leave the Government to interpret. Put we have 
carried the advance right up to the line beyond which our principles forbid 
us to go, and by confining the use of the special machinery of autocracy to 
essential cases where a public declaration of necessity must be made, we have 
gone definitely beyond the position implied in the Morley-Minto Reforms. If 
there he among Indian politicians those who are impatient of any delay that 
they encounter on their way to occupy the citadel, they may remind themselves 
how often before in Indian history has it been said ‘llanos Dihli dur ast 
Impatience we cannot and ought not to seek to satisfy. What we have done 
is to afford Indians a fair share in the government of the entire country, while 
providing in the provinces the means for them to attain the stage of respon- 
sible government to which the beginning of responsibility for the Government 
of India itself must be the sequel. 


Position of the 
States. 


Chapter X. — The Native States. 

Introductory. 296. As we have said already it is impossible to deal with the constitutional 

position in British India without also considering the problems presented by the 
Native States. India is in fact, as well as by legal definition, one geographical 
whole. The integral connexion of the States with the British Empire not only 
consists in their relations to the British Crown, hut also in their growing 
interest in many matters common to the land to which they and the" British 
provinces alike belong. 

297- Although compared with the British provinces the States are thinly 
populated, they comprise among them some of the fairest portions of India. 
The striking differences in their size, importance, and geographical distribution, 
are due partly to variations of policy, partly to historical events which no 
Government could control. Wherever consolidating forces were at work 
before the British advance occurred, we find that large units of territory were 
constituted into States : wherever disorder or other disintegrating factors were 
at work longer, as in Bombay and Central India, we find a large number of 
fragmentary territories. “ Political as well as physical geography bears witness 
to the stress of the destructive forces through which a country has passed ” 
The policy of the British Government towards the States has changed from 
lime to time, passing from the original plan of non-intervention in all matters 
beyond its own ring-fence to the policy of “subordinate isolation” initiated 
by Lord Eastings ; which in its turn gave way before the existing conception 
ot the relation between the States and the Government of India which mav 
he described as one of union and co-operation on tbeir part with the paramount 
power. - In spite of the varieties and complexities of treaties, engagements, and 
sanads, the general position as regards the rights and obligations of the Native 
States can be summed up in a few words. The States are guaranteed securitv 
from without; the paramount power acts for them in relation to foreign powers 

and other States and it intervenes when the internal peace of their territories 

is seriously threatened. On the other hand the States’ relations to foreign 
powers are those ot the paramount power ; they share the obligation for tie 
common defence; and they arc under a general responsibility for the good 
government and welfare of their territories. . ^ 

KCfcitoI the rar. 298 Now Ictus consider what factors have been at work to bring the 
Ru mg Princes into closer relations with the Government of India. Poremosl, 
is the war No words of ours are needed to make known the services to the 
Empire which the States have rendered. They were a profound surprise and 
disappointment to the enemy; and a cause of delight and pride to those who 

* Delhi is jet far off. 
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knew beforehand the Princes’ devotion' to the Grown. With one accord the 
Rulers of the Native States in India rallied to fight for the Empire when war was 
declared ; they offered their personal services, and the resources of their States. 

Imperial Service Troops from over a score of States have fought in various 
fields, and many with great gallantry and honour. The Princes have helped 
lavishly with men and horses, material and money, and some of them have in 
person - served in Prance and elsewhere. They liave shown that our quarrel is 
their quarrel ; and they have both learned and taught the lesson of their own 
indissoluble connexion with the Empire, and their immense value as part of 
the polity of India. 

299. Eor many years, however, influences more persistent though lesB Points o£ contact 
forceful than war have been at work to increase the range of matters in which 

the States realize their solidarity with British India. A perceptible process of 
infiltration bas been going on. We have helped the States in times of famine; 
we have lent them officers trained in British India to revise or supervise their 
revenue or financial administration, or to improve their agriculture and irriga- 
tion. Many of them have adopted our civil and criminal codes. Some have 
imitated and even further extended our educational system. Co-operation in 
matters of police and justice has been developed. Our railway and telegraph 
systems have been carried through and serve many of the States, The 
Indian customs tariff is a matter of concern to all States including those which 
have ports of their own. It is of course true that external influences have 
not affected the States equally. They have not all been equally able to 
assimilate new principles. They are in all stages of development, patriarchal, 
feudal or more advanced, while in a few States are found the beginnings of 
representative institutions. The characteristic features of all of them, how- 
ever, including the most advanced, are the personal rule of the Prince and 
his control over legislation and the administration of justice. Nor have any 
changes which have occurred in the least impaired the validity of the treaties 
which assured to the States their powers of internal administration. Indeed, 
it may he said that in a composite society like India’s and in times when 
ideas are changing rapidly, the existence of States in which ideals of chivalry 
and personal devotion survive as the motive principle of government has been 
the more clearly seen to have an abiding value. The independence of the 
States in matters of internal administration - carries with it the counter- 
obligation of non-interference in British Indian affairs. If the Princes were 
to intervene, either informally or formally, in the internal affairs of British 
India, such action would, we think, be reasonably questioned, unless the 
representatives of British India were given a corresponding right of influencing 
the affairs of the States. On either hand, we believe, there is no desire to 
cross the frontier. Rulers and politicians alike recognize that they are best 
employed in attending to- their own progress. ThB obligation of mutual 
abstention must be always borne in mind in estimating the future position of 
the Native States in a changing Indian empire. 

300. We know that the States cannot be unaffected by constitutional deve- M«a«n inflmmcM. 
lopment in adjoining provinces. Some of the more enlightened and thoughtful 

of the Princes, among whom are included some of the best known names, have 
realised this truth, and have themselves raised the question of their own share 
in any scheme of reform. Others of the Princes — again including some of the 
most honoured names— desire only to leave matters as they are. We feel the 
need for caution in this matter. It would be a strange reward for loyalty and 
devotion to force new ideas upon those who did not desire them ; hut it would 
be no less strange, if out of consideration for those who perhaps represent 
gradually vanishing ideas, we were to refuse to consider the suggestions of 
others who have been no less loyal and devoted. Looking ahead to the, future 
we can-picture India to ourselves only as presenting the external semblance 
of some form of ‘ federation.’ The provinces will ultimately become self- 
governing units, held together by the central Government which will deal 
solely with matters of common concern to all of them. But the matters 
common to the British provinces are also to a great extent, those in which the 
Native States arc interested — defence, tariffs, exchange, opium, salt, rail cays 
and posts and telegraphs. The gradual concentration of the Government of 
India upon such matters will therefore make it easier for the States, while 
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retaining the autonomy which they cherish in internal matters, to enter into 
closer association with the central Government if they wish to do so. ASut 
though we have no hesitation in forecasting such a development as possible, 
the last thing that we desire is to attempt to force the pace. Influences are at 
work which need no artificial stimulation. All that we need or can do is to 
open the door to the. natural developments of the future. 

301. In this respect the trend of recent events has helped. The desire to 
give greater reality to the consciousness of common interests is stirring among 
the Princes, and it is now possible and desirable to turn it to more practical 
account than our predecessors were able to do. Lord Lytton’s proposal to 
constitute an Imperial Privy Council which should comprise some of the great 
Princes resulted only in the ephemeral and purely honorific body known as the 
Councillors of the Empress. Lord Dufferin’s institution of Imperial Service 
Troops was of much greater value in giving actual and useful expression to the 
feeling of community of interests. Lord Curzon’s plan for a Council of Ruling 
Princes and Lord Minto's schemes first for an Imperial Advisory Council 
and then for an Imperial Council of Ruling Princes were suggestions 
only a little in advance of the time. The idea which attracted his two pre- 
decessors gained fresh life as a result of the conferences which Lord Hardinge 
hold with the Princes to consider questions of higher education in the 
• States. Lord Hardinge made no secret of his desire to seek the collective 
opinion of the Princes as trusted colleagues whenever possible on matters 
affecting their Order ; and in responding to His Excellency’s invitation, Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Gwalior and Indore also laid stress upon the 
essential identity of interest between the two halves of India. Lord Chelms- 
ford carried the system of conferences further by utilizing them for the pur- 
pose of discussing general questions affecting the States as a whole : and His 
Highness the Gaekwar in welcoming the new development expressed the hope 
that what had hy that time become an annual conference would develop into a 
permanent Council or Assembly of Princes. Moreover, only last year the claim 
of the States to be heard in mattors of Imperial concern were signally recog- 
nised by the deputation of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner to tho meet-, 
ing of the Imperial Conference and the War Cabinet. 

302. In view of the fact that constitutional changes in British India may 
react in an important manner on the Native States, we have carefully consi- 
dered their present relations with the Government of India. We became aware 
at the outset that although the policy which has been followed for more than a 
century towards the States has been amply vindicated by the trust and 
confidence which the Princes as a body repose in the British Government, 
yet in some quarters uncertainty and uneasiness undoubtedly exist. Some 
Rulers are perturbed by a feeling that the measure of sovereignty and 
Independence guaranteed to them hy the British Government 3 lias not; 
been accorded in full, and they are apprehensive lest in process of time 
their individual rights and privileges may be whittled away. We ascribe 
this feeling to two causes. In the first place, the expression “ Native States ” 
is applied now and has been applied during the past century to a collection 
of about seven hundred rulerships which exhibit widely differing 
characteristics ; which range from States with full autonomy over then- internal 
affairs to States in which Government exercises, through its Agents large 
powers of internal control, and even down to the owners of a few acres of land 
Uniformity of terminology tends to obscure distinctions of status ; and practice 
appropriate m tho case of the lesser Chiefs maybe inadvertently applied to 
the greater ones also. We are convinced that it would improve and assist 
future relations between the Crown and the States if a definite line could be 
drawn separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration 
:rom the others Our own proposals in paragraphs 306 to 311 below assume 
that such classification can and wall after due inquiry be effected, and are 
intended to relate only to States of the former class. 

303. In. the second place, we cannot disregard tho fact that the general 
clause which occurs m many of the treaties to the effect that the OhiJ ^i 
remain absolute Ruler of his country, has not in the past precluded aSl 
not oven now preclude “interference with the administration by Government 
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through the agency of its representatives at the Native Courts.” We need 
hardly say that such interference has not been employed in wanton disregard of 
treaty obligations. During the earlier days of our intimate relations -with the 
States British agents found themselves compelled, often against their will, to 
assume responsibility for the welfare of a people, to restore order from chaos, to 
prevent inhuman practices, and to guide the hands of a weak or incompetent 
Ruler as the only alternative to the termination of his rule. So too, at the 
present day, the Government of India acknowledges as trustee, a responsibility 
(which the Princes themselves desire to maintain) for the proper administra- 
tion of States during a minority, and also an obligation for the prevention or 
correction of flagrant misgovernment. 

304. Moreover we find that the position hitherto taken up by Government interpretation 
has been that the conditions under which some of the treaties were executed of treatica - 
have undergone material changes, and the literal fulfilment of particular obliga- 
tions whioh they impose has become impracticable. Practice has been based on 

the theory that treaties must he read as a whole, and that they must he 
interpreted in the light of the relations established between the parties not only 
at the time when a particular treaty was made, but subsequently. The result 
is that there has grown up around the treaties a body of ease law which anyone 
who is anxious to appreciate the precise nature of existing relations must 
• explore in Government archives and in text-books. The Princes, viewing the , 
application of this case law to their individual relations with Government, are 
uneasy as to its ultimate effect. They fear that usage and precedent may be 
exercising a levelling and corroding influence upon the treaty rights of 
individual States. 

305. It is thus clear that some ambiguity and misunderstanding exist as seta _f««- 
to the exact position. The Government of India has already taken cognizance ofth™o*t- n 
of this, and is affording opportunity for the verification of any specific com- tion - 
plaints that may be made. We do not desire to say anything that might 
prejudice the issue of these inquiries. In the meanwhile, however, wo suggest 

that the time has come when it would be well to review the situation, of course 
only by consent of parties, not necessarily with a view to any change of policy 
hut in order to simplify, standardise and codify existing practice for the future. ' 

Before we pass on to state our own proposals we wish to say that we think that 
the Princes should be assured in the fullest and freest manner that no constitu- 
tional changes which may take place will impair the rights, dignities and 
privileges secured to them by treaties, satictds, and engagements or by establish- 
ed praotice. 

306. We have explained how, on various occasions in recent years, the a Council of 
Princes have met in conference at the invitation of the Viceroy. These eon- Pri “ ce ’- 
fcrences have been of great value in assisting in the formulation of the Govern- 
ment’s policy on important matters like minority administration and succession 

and in promoting interest in such questions as scientific agriculture and 
commercial and agricultural statistics. The meetings have given the Princes 
the opportunity of informing the Government as to their sentiments and 
wishes of broadening their outlook, of conferring with one another and with 
the Government. But although the meetings have in the last few years been 
regular, they depend upon the invitation of the Viceroy ; and our first proposal 
is to replace them by the institution of a Council of Princes. We wish to call 
into existence a permanent consultative body. There are questions which affect 
the States generally and other questions which are of conoern either to the 
Empire as a whole or to British India and the States in common, upon 
which we conceive that the opinion of bucIi a body would be of the utmost 
value. The Viceroy would refer such questions to the Council, and we should 
have the advantage of their considered opinion. We think it is all important 
that the meetings should he regular, and that ordinarily the Council should 
meet once a year to discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy. Any member of 
the Council or the Council as a whole might request the Viceroy to include 
in the agenda any subject on whioh discussion was desired. If questions of 
sufficient importance arose in the intervals between the annual meetings the 
Princes might suggest to the Viceroy that au extraordinary meeting should he 
held. We contemplate that the Viceroy should be President and should as a 
rule preside, hut that in his absence one of the Princes ;slionld be Chairman* 
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Standing 
Committee of the 
Council. 


Commissions of 
irKjczirjr into 
disputes. 


And into cases of 
misconduct. 


The rules of business would bo framed by the Viceroy, after consultation with 
tbe Princes, who might perhaps from time to time suggest modifications in 
the rules. We believe that most of the Princes desire to see such a Council 
created, although some of the most eminent among them have not taken part 
in the conferences in 1916 and 1917- The direct transaction of business 
between the Government of India and any State would of course not be affected 
by the institution of the Council. We have used the name “ Council .of 
Princes ” to describe the body which we desire to see instituted. We have 
had difficulty, however, in finding a name appropriate to such a unique 
assembly. We wish to avoid a designation associated with other institutions, 
and to find one which will connote the real position of this body of Itulcrs with 
the representative of the King-Emperor as Chairman- Erom both these points 
of view the terms Council or Chamber or House of Princes are open to 
criticism. There is much to be said in favour of an Indian name for an Indian 
body which, from the circumstances of the case, would exist nowhere else ; 
but it would be necessary to choose one not peculiarly associated historically 
either with Hindus or with Muhammadans. While therefore we have adopted 
the term Council for temporary purposes, we hope that discussion may 
produce some happier alternative. 

307. It has been represented to us that difficulties have occurred in the 
past by reason of the fact that the Political Department comes to decisions 
affecting the Native States without being in a position to avail itself of 'the 
advice of those who are in a position to.know from their own personal expe- 
rience or the history of their States the right course to pursue. On matters of 
custom and usage in particular we feel that such advice would be of great 
value, and would help to ensure sound decisions. Our second proposal there- 
fore is that the Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a 
small standing committee, to which the Viceroy or the Political Department 
might refer such matters. We need hardly say that no reference affectin'- 
any individual State would be made to the Committee without the concur- 
rence of its Euler. The Council of Princes might appoint to the standiim 
committee not only Princes but also Dewaus or Ministers, who were willirm 
to place their services at the disposal of the Viceroy when called upon for 
advice. This machinery is based on the principle of consultation which 
in so many matters underlies our recommendations in regard to British 
India. ° 


308. Our next proposal is concerned with disputes which mav arise 
between two or more States, or between a State and a Local Government or tbe 
Government of India, and with a situation caused when a State is dissatisfied 
with the ruling ot the Government of India or the advice of anv of its loenl 
representatives In such cases there exists at the present moment no satis 
factory method of obtaining an exhaustive and judicial inquiry into the issues' 
such as might satisfy the States, particul a rly in cases where 'the Government 
of India itself is involved, that the issues have been considered in an “de- 
pendent and impartial^ manner Whenever, therefore, in such cases the Viceroy 
felt that such an inquiry was desirable, we recommend that he should auS 
a commission, on which both parties would be represented, to inquire into tbe 
matter in dispute and to report its conclusions to him If the u ‘ IUe 
unable to accept the finding, the matter would be 

Secretary of State. The commission that we have in mind would be comro S 
of a judicial officer of rank not lower than a Hirii Court „ 5 ° d 

nominee of each of the parties concerned, a “ “ uc *S e and, one 

309. In another, class- of cases we have a similar 

has happened, and we conceive that it mir °P 0S,! *1 to moke. It 

in the future, that the question arises -of -depriving th™ rarely 

of Ms rights, dignities and powers, or of debSl frlml^ ^ ° f a St ? te 
of his family. If .such cases occur in tbe future we thinh thtfll a m< l mbcr 
always, referred to.a commission to be appointed bv the V? th * ^ G ? si ; i0 uld be 
It should consist of five, members inclmW to advise Mm. 

and two Ruling Princes. Thc names of the el liy a , H % h 0ourt Judge 

■ in advance to the defendant before they were annoinflT be mtima *ed 

of the commission should be made public only if defendant 
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. 310. Our two remaining proposals bear a direct relation, to oar constitu* Relations wits 

tional scheme for British India. "We recommend that as a general principle ° 

all important States. should be placed indirect political relations with the 
Government of India. We feel that the necessity of communicating with 
the central Government through two or even more intermediaries is an obstruc- 
tion to good understanding and a great obstacle to business. The present posi- 
tion is that while four large States and one small State deal direetly with the 
Government of India through their Resident there are in the Central India 
Agency some 160 States and in the Rajputana Agency some 20 States 
and in Baluchistan two States under the Agents to the Governor-General. 

The remaining States are in political relations with Local Governments. 

Madras deals with 6 States; Bombay with over 350 ; Bengal with 2 ; 
tho United Provinces with 3 ; the Punjab with 34 ; Burma with 52 ; Bihar 
and Orissa with 26 ; the Central Provinces with 15 ; and Assam with 16. 

We have already laid stress in our report upon the need in domestic affairs 
for dividing matters of all-Indian from those of provincial concern. Now 
on general grounds the relations between the States and Government are 
clearly a matter for the central Government ; and where this principle has 
been departed from it bas been on grounds of history or convenience. It seems 
to us that the changing conditions of the time afford strong reasons for affirming 
the principle ; both because the institution of a Council of Princes will give 
greater solidarity to the views of the States, and also because’ the growth of 
responsibility in provincial Governments will to some extent unfit them to act 
in political matters as mere agents for tho Government of India. There will, 
we recognize, he difficulty in some cases where the territories of the States and 
British provinces intersect, hut such obstacles are not insurmountable. As 
a general principle, therefore, we recommend that all important States 
should be placed in direct political relations with the central Government. 

We do not intend of course that the Darbars should write direct to the 
Political Secretary, but that there should, wherever possible, be only one 
political officer through whom the State would correspond with the Govern- 
ment of India. This is already the case with the States of Hyderabad, 

Baroda, Mysore and Kashmir. In other cases it will be necessary to revise 
the existing arrangements by which correspondence passes through a Local 
Political Agent or Resident to an Agent to the Governor-General or a local 
Government and thence to the Government of India. Where the authority 
immediately subordinate to tho Government of India is an Agent to the 
Governor-General, the choice lies generally between abolishing the offices 
of local Political Agents or Residents, while transferring their functions to 
the Agent to the Governor-General with an increased staff of Assistants, 
and abolishing the post of Agent to the Governor-General, while retaining 
Residents accredited to States or groups of States. In other cases instead 
of abolishing either the Agent to the Governor-General or the Resident, 
where both officers exist, the Residents of particular States might be allowed 
to communicate direot with the Government of India, sending a copy of such 
communications to the Agent to the Governor-General for his information. 

The future position of other States which are now in relation with provincial 
Governments, cannot he determined immediately, since both the wishes of 
the Darbars and also the administrative advantages must be considered. It 
may he that the Government of India will assume direot relations with these 
States, or that they may be left for the time being in relation with the 
provincial Governments ; but in the latter ease it seems to us that the Head 
of the province should in each case act in his relations with the States as 
agent for the central Government, and that relations with the Native States 
should not he matters of provincial concern in tho sense that they are intended 
ever to he transferred to the control of the legislative council. , 

311 . Our last proposal is intended to provide some means of deliberation joint d«ub«tftt(on 
between the Government of India and the Princes on matters of common 
interest to both, and so to ensure that as far as possible decisions affecting 10 V ts ' 
India as a whole shall he reached after the views of the Darbars have been - 
taken into account. In the past it certainly has occasionally happened that the 
States wore vitally affected by decisions taken without reference to them; and 
yet no machinery for such collective consultation with them has hitherto existed. 
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It seems ■ to us that they have a clear right to ask for it in the future. We 
liave abandoned for the present all consideration of suggestions that the 
Ruling Princes or some representatives of their Order should be members of 
the Council of State. Not only would this at the present stage infringe the 
doctrine of non-interference on the part of the Princes in the affairs of British 
India, hut we are satisfied that few, if any, of the Princes themselves are 
ready for such a step. On the other hand, it seems to us that, when a 
Council of Princes has been established, and when a Council of State and a 
Privy CounciL have been created, the machinery will exist for bringing the 
senatorial institutions of British India into closer relations when necessary 
with the Rulers of the Native States. Matters affecting the Native States 
generally, or the Native States and British India in common or the Empire 
might, as we have seen, he referred to the Council of Princes. It would thus 
he possible for the Viceroy, when he thought fit, to arrange for joint delibera- 
tion and discussion between the Council of State and the Council of Princes 
or between representatives of each body. He might also invite members of 
the Council of Princes to serve on committees of the Privy Council. 

312. With these indications of the position to he occupied by the Native 
States in future we may rest content. We believe that the trend of events 
must draw them still closer into the orbit of the Empire; we think that the 
process need give rise to no alarm lest their internal autonomy be threatened. 
We need not conceal our conviction that the processes at work in British India 
cannot leave the States untouched and must in time affect even those whose 
ideas and institutions are of the most conservative and feudal character. But 
in that respect there can he no intention or desire to accelerate growth by 
artificial means. We believe that our proposals will afford satisfaction to the 
progressive Rulers while respecting the legitimate desire of those less advanced 
to go forward at their own pace. 


Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. II. 

Resolution passed by the Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs held at 
Delhi on the 5 tty November 1917 and following days. 

*•»***, 

Resolved — That consideration of the question of precedence of RuJinjr 
Chiefs inter se at social functions should he postponed until Hm 
Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF TEE FIRST DAT. 
January 20th, 1919. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT THE OPENING 
OE THE CONFERENCE. 


Yotra Highnesses, — 

Before we proceed to business it is fitting that I should refer to the losses 
which this Coufereuce has sustained during the past year. Since last we met 
no less than six of those who have attended these gatherings on previous 
occasions have passed away, vie., the Maharajas of Jodhpur, Rewa and Farid- 
kot, the Maharawal of Dungarpur, the Nawab of Palanpur, and the Raja of 
Khairagarh. I am sure that Your Highnesses will wish to join with me in 
recording our sympathy with the families of these Princes, whose loss wo deeply 
deplore. 

The year which has passed since I last welcomed Your Highnesses in this 
hall has been a momentous one. I allude not only to the great drama which 
has been enacted on the battle fields of Europe and of Asia, where the fate of 
India was decided in common with that of the ‘Western Nations, but also to 
events which have taken place in India and in which India has a more 
exclusive interest. The year has witnessed the greatest war efforts which this 
country has yet put forth and the share which the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
of India have taken in the victory of the Allies is one of which Your Highnesses 
may well be proud. It has also seen a further step in the evolution of the 
relations between this great country and the Empire with which its destinies 
are linked. The Report on Indian Constitutional Reform has now been public 
for some seven months. Our principal business during this Conference will be 
to consider that Report so far as it affects the Indian States. 

At the outset it will be well to refer to the course of events leading up 
to Chapter X of the Report. In closing the proceedings of the last Confer- 
ence, I assured Your Highnesses with reference to the development of these 
annual meetings that any scheme which you might put forward would receive 
the most careful and sympathetic consideration of the Government of India. 
That same afternoon I understand that Your Highnesses appointed a Com- 
mittee to draw up such a scheme and this Committee in successive meetings, 
held in November, December and January, prepared draft proposals which 
were informally placed before the Government of India. Communications 
from various quarters indicated that the scheme thus formulated did not 
represent the unanimous opinion of all the Princes, hut considerations of 
space made it impracticable at that time to invite Your Highnesses to a full 
Conference, and we had to be satisfied with an informal discussion with 
certain of your number. This discussion was held at Delhi on the 4th and 
5th of February of last year and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India was 
present at it. A digest of the proceedings was circulated in the following 
month and Your Highnesses will have noted that at the outset of the meeting 
I explained that it was not intended to arrive at any final and binding 
decisions. The discussions were, however, of very great value to the Secre- 
tary of State and myself when subsequently we came to draft Chapter X of 
our Report and I now invite Your Highnesses’ considered opinion on the 
recommendations that we have made in that Chapter. 

The first recommendation is that, with a view to future improvement of 
relations between the Crown and the States, a definite line should he drawn, 
separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration from 
the others. Tho question of snob a line has arisen in practical form in 
connection with the issue of invitations to Conferences on previous occasions. 
Rut Mr, Montagu and I felt strongly that, quite apart from this consideration, 
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sucli a dividing line would be likely to be of advantage both to Your Hig - 
nesses and to the Government of India as tending to minimise the risk that, 
in the words of the Report, “ practice appropriate in the case of the lesser 
Chiefs may he inadvertently applied to the greater ones also. I am 
aware that the form in which our recommendation is framed lias aroused 
anxiety among some of those Rulers who though invited year by year to 
past Conferences are not entitled to be regarded as exercising full powers 
of administration,” if the phrase is to be strictly interpreted. All such 
have been invited to attend to-day and they are thus m a position to 
repi’esent tlieir claims in person ; but in order to clear the air or possible 
misunderstandings I should like to take this opportunity of explaining our 
reasons for wording the proposal in the form in which it appears in paragraph 
302 of the Report. 


Your Highnesses’ Committee in the final draft Scheme recommended that 
the Council or Chamber should be composed of : — _ 

(«) The Ruling Princes of India exercising full sovereign powers, i.e., 
unrestricted civil and criminal jurisdiction over their subjects and the power 
to make their own laws. 


(6) All other Princes enjoying hereditary salutes of 11 guns and over, 
provided that no State or Estate having feudatory relations with any sovereign 
State shall be eligible for membership of the Chamber. 

In a previous draft of the Scheme it had been suggested that the Cham- 
ber “ should he composed of the Ruling Princes of India exorcising full 
sovereign powers, i.e., unrestricted civil and criminal jurisdiction over their 
subjects and the power to make their own laws.” After full consideration 
Mr. Montagu and" I were of opinion that the Committee’s first thoughts were 
on right lines. We felt that the whole question of salutes needed most careful 
investigation in view of the anomalies which appear to exist and we 
heid, therefore, that it would he unwise to base upon the salute list, a 3 it 
stands, any fundamental distinction between the more important States and 
the remainder. It appeared to us that if such a distinction is made, it must 
be based upon constitutional considerations, that is to say, upon the nature 
of the link between individual States and the Crown. The definition as now- 
worded automatically excludes any States or Estates having feudatory 
relations with a full powered _ State, though I would here remark that it 
would not, of course, lie appropriate to regard more payments, originally of a 
tributary nature made by one State to another, as necessarily constituting 
feudatory relations. ’ ' 


I look to Your Highnesses to advise, in the first place, whether it is desir- 
able that such a distinction should be drawn, and in the second place, if so, 
how the phrase “ full powers of internal administration ” should he interpreted 
in cases where doubt may arise. I may say at once that, in my opinion the 
question whether a State is “ full powered ” or not should be regarded as 
unaffected by the fact that the Ruler s powers may he, for personal or local 
reasons, temporarily in abeyance or limited, though circumstances mmht exist 
in which the imposition of restrictions on a Ruler’s powers might connote the 
desirability of. his personal withdrawal from membership of the Princes’ 
Conference. The essential question for classification purposes would seem to 
be whether the Ruler has normally the power to legislate for the welfare of 
his subjects and to conduct the administration without the intervention 
of British officials. I am aware that the power to pass death sentences 
is usually regarded as the most important test of the internal independence 
of a Ruler, but where this power, actually inherent in the Ruler, has been 
held in abeyance by Government pending the attainment by the State’s 
judiciary of ^reliable standard of efficiency, it would not seem neceSarv 
tlmt the State should be excluded merely on this account from the full power 
list. In cases where restrictions still in force were imposed by the treat es or 
engagements which regulated our earlier relations with particular States o 
groups of States it may well be a matter for consideration by Government 
whether, m some cases, these restrictions might now reasonably be abroad 
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A memorandum has heen prepared by the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment showing' existing restrictions on the powers of: various Rulers whose 
eligibility for membership of the Chamber may be in doubt. Copies of this 
memorandum will be available for Your Highnesses’ confidential information. 
Before quitting this point I should like to repeat a statement which I made a 
few months ago at Bhar, namely, that the Government of India are concerned 
to safeguard the rights, privileges and interests of the relatively small States no 
less than those of their larger neighbours and welcome their Rulers equally 
cordially as partners and co-workers. 

The next recommendation is that with the consent of the Rulers of States 
their relations with the Government of India should he examined, not necessarily 
with a view to any change of policy, but in order to simplify, standardise and 
codify the existing practice for the future. In his Journal written more than a 
hundred years ago. Lord Hastings referred to “ the formidable mischief,”’ I 
quote his own words, “which has arisen from our not having defined to our- 
selves or made intelligible to the Native Princes the quality of the relations 
which we have established with them.” In the memorandum prepared in 
January last by a committee of Your Highnesses’ this sentence is quoted with 
approval. I realise that that memorandum must not he taken as conveying 
the considered opinion of those who did not share in its preparation, and I 
believe that in regard to this proposal, also, some concern has been felt by 
some among your number lest standardisation should involve a diminution of 
treaty rights. With a view to remove this concern, I desire to explain that 
the phrase “ of course only by consent of parties ”, which occurs in paragraph 
305 of the Report, means that it will rest entirely with the discretion of 
individual States whether to apply for the revision or modification of their 
■existing treaties, engagements or sanads. It would clearly be absurd to 
imagine that the British Government would try to force upon a disapproving 
minority revised treaties in a standard form which might seem desirable to a 
differently situated majority. . 

On the other hand, although direct agreement naturally constitutes the 
most important source of obligations existing between the British Government 
and the States, yet it does not supply the full volume of them, and study of 
long established custom and practice is essential to a proper comprehension of 
the° true character of the bond. The Government of India are anxious 
that the matter should he most fully ventilated because the suggestion has 
been made that custom and practice have in the past tended to encroach 
in some respects on treaty rights. Since we last met Your Highnesses 
have all, I believe, through your Residents aDd Political Agents, been 
invited to bring to notice instances of such encroachment, and I need hardly 
assure you that your representations will receive the most careful examination. 
I shall further welcome any general observations which any of Yonr High- 
nesses may desire to make during the Conference cither on the subject of 
infringement of treaty rights or in regard to the possibility of revising treaties 
or simplifying and standardising custom and practice. There is an obvious 
risk that any over rigid standardisation might fail to take due account of the 
peculiar circumstances of particular States and of the special obligations 
which we owe to them by treaty. But the advantages of cautious codification 
are also clear, and the tendency of all progress is towards greater definition. Of 
recent years we have endeavoured to review our practice under various heads. 
Sometimes we have done this in consultation with Your Highnesses assembled 
here in Conference, as in such matters as minority administration and succession 
procedure. Sometimes we have proceeded by other means, as in the case of our 
policy in respect of telephones, tramways, compensation for land aoquired for 
railways, the procedure for the grant of mining rights and so forth. We believe 
that in all these mattors the result of our review has been to bring our practice 
more abreast of tbo requirements of the times and to harmonise it with the Barbara’ 
needs. Yonr Highnesses will no doubt advise me whether, in your opinion, this 
policy can well be carried further in consultation with Your Highnesses and, if 
so, in what direction. It is possible that many of Your Highnesses may consider 
that if the recommendations made in the remaining items of the Agenda arc 
eventually adopted, and especially the recommendation in regard to the 
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placing of important States in direct political relations with the Government of 
India, the desired unification of practice and development of constitutional 
doctrine will automatically follow. 

There are other observations which I have to make on the subject of 
treaty rights and the obligations of the States, but I reserve these for a later 
occasion, when we come to discuss the agenda in detail. 

Next comes the proposal to establish a permanent Council of Princes, 
At the last meeting I expressed the view that if an institution is to meet . a 
real want and to give real help towards the progress of India, it must evolve 
gradually on the lines which experience inay show are best suited to its 
healthy growth. To this view I still adhere. In any measures you may 
suggest in pursuance of the scheme, Y our Highnesses will, I am sure, recognise 
the wisdom of proceeding with the greatest caution and of avoiding unneces- 
sary restrictions or complications. I desire, at this point, to make it quite 
plain that the institution of the Council of Princes will not prejudice the 
relations of any individual Darbar with Government. It has already been 
said in paragraph 30G of the Report that the direct transaction of business 
between the Government of India or any State would not of course he 
affected by the institution of the Council, hut it is important to emphasize 
this in the clearest possible terms. The Darbar of a very important 
State in their written memorandum have said, in this connection, that “it 
would he more desirable to have a properly constituted deliberative assembly 
with defined powers to deal with matters applicable to all the States generally 
as well as questions of common interest between British India and the Indian 
States.” The Darbar do not, however, explain how the assembly could be 
vested with defined powers unless the Kulcrs who compose it are willing, in 
some measure, to entrust to a corporate body rights which they at present 
enjoy as individuals. Such delegation of powers is apparently deprecated by 
the Darbar because they say, later, that “ the preservation of the right of 
dealing direct with the Government of India should, in fact, he an absolute sine 
qua non of the working of any such general Advisory Council.” 


In all matters relating to the constitution of the proposed Council, 
it is necessary to realise, firstly, that attendance and voting will be voluntary” 
and, secondly, that each individual State represented in it will retain the rmht 
of separate negotiation with Government and the right to expect that Govern- 
ment will consult thB Darbar in writing in regard to important matters 
affecting their interests. Lastly, there is another essential point which I feel 
confident Your Highnesses will bear in mind. We, on our part are o-] a d to 
develop means whereby Your Highnesses may maintain your ’rights and 
increase your izsat. . You, on your part, will not forget that the British 
Government is the Paramount Power in India and that this fact must colour 
its relations with Your Highnesses in respect of the institution and pro- 
ceedings of this Council as in other matters. With these words I will 
leave the development of the theme to Your Highnesses and I am sure tint 
there will ho much thoughtful and fruitful discussion on this all important 
subject. L 

Bellowing on the proposal for a Council is that for a Standing Committee 
of this body. Of the working pf a Council we already have some experience 
gained at annual Conferences m the past. The appointment of a Standing 
Committee would he a new experiment and there is therefore all the mom 
need for treading cautiously. I understand that the suggestion has ncit 
with unanimous approval and that some of the Central India DarbaiWH? ^ 
body a SeriCS ° f l0CaI S<amlins Co >™»ittees would be more useful than a Cetirtl 

reason ol the differences that it may settle but by reason of tile inorased ZilitS 
the knowledge that a competent and independent Court If Ea^y'moy^ 
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any moment be called into existence is in itself, a valuable asset and should 
go far to remove any feeling which may exist that the Government of 
India are both judge and advocate in their own cause. It should also 
obviate any complaint that, the reasons by which Government are actuated 
in their decisions ^ are either not disclosed or only inadequately stated. 
■f have heard it said that some of the less affluent States are afraid that 
if disputes between them, and wealthier States were referred to a Com- 
mission of Enquiry, they would he at a disadvantage, since the expense 
of preparing their oases and engaging competent counsel would be prohi- 
bitive.^ The answer to this is that the Viceroy has entire discretion whether 
to refer a case to a Commission of Enquiry or not, and he would 
undoubtedly never do so if there were likelihood that reference to a 
Commission would involve unfair disadvantage to one of the parties. It would 
never be allowed that the Commission of Enquiry should develop into an 
engine of oppression to be used by the richer against the poorer States. 


Your Highnesses will have observed that it is proposed that the Court 
should be a Court of Enquiry only. It will be obvious, however, that the 
finding of a Court constituted as we propose must carry the greatest weight 
with the Government of India, and in what we hope will he the rare case 
of the Government being unable to accept its findings, we propose a right 
of appeal to the Secretary of State. 


Next we have the proposal for a Commission of Enquiry to advise on any 
question that may arise — we hope but very rarely— of depriving the Euler of a 
State of his rights, dignities and powers or of debarring from succession a 
member of his family. This too is based on the recommendations of your 
Committee aud I trust that in the definite formulation of this principle Y our 
Highnesses will recognise the desire of the Government of India to afford the 
amplest security against any risk of hasty or arbitrary treatment in a matter 
which must always be one of deep concern to your Order. 


The seventh proposal is that, as a general principle, all important States 
should be placed in direct political relations with the Central Government. 
In paragraph 310 of the Eeport we have discriminated between the States 
which are now in relation with Local Governments and those which are in 
relation with the Government of India through Agents to the Governor- 
General, As regards the former, we said that their future positiou cannot be 
determined immediately, since both the wishes of the Ear bars and also the 
a dmin istrative advantages must he considered. We thought that in some 
cases the Government of India might assume direct relations with these 
States whilo in others they might be left for the time being in relation with 
the Provincial Government. There are, as Your Highnesses know, very real 
difficulties in the way of inaugurating any uniform rule in the matter. In the 
case of some States their remoteness from Delhi and Simla is a bar to closer 
relations with the Central Government. In other cases the administrative 
interests of British Provinces and States are so closely interwoven that any 
proposai for change of method requires most careful scrutiny. We may keep 
the principle of direct relations before us as an objective at which to aim, but 
we must beware of hasty action and proceed circumspectly. 


The cases of States in relation with Local Governments will accordingly be 
considered in due course with reference to the wishes of the Darbars and the 
administrative requirements of the situation. 


I turn next to consideration of the principle which should govern com- 
munication with States which are or may be in direct political relations with 
the Central Government. The ideal to be aimed at is that there shouId.be, 
wherever possible, only one Political Officer through whom the State should 
correspond with the Government of India. In paragraph 310 of the Eeporfc 
it iB stated that where the authority immediately subordinate to the Govern-, 
ment of India is an Agent to the Governor-General, the choice should lie 
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generally between abolishing the office of local Political Agents Or Residents, 
while transferring their functions to the Agent to the Governor-General with an. 
increased staff of assistants, and abolishing the post of Agent to the Governor- 
General while retaining Residents accredited to States or groups of States. A 
third alternative is that, instead of abolishing either the Agent to the Governor- 
General or the Resident, where both officers exist, the Residents of particular 
States might be allowed to communicate direct with the Government of India, 
sending a copy of such communication to the Agent to the Governor- General 
for his information. Refore discussion, opens as to the feasibility of these 
suggestions, or others that may be put forward, I wish to make it plain that the 
Government of India do not contemplate the possibility of stereotyping their 
means of communication with States by sweeping changes which shall be 
of universal application. Some States have reached the stage of advancement 
at which it would be both convenient and suitable for them to have direct 
political relations with the Agent to the Governor- General, should they 
desire this. In other oases, Darbars both need and would doubtless prefer to 
retain for the present'' the advice and assistance of an officer living on the 
spot, or near by, who is acquainted with local conditions. Again, while it is 
eminently appropriate that the greater States should be in relation with the 
Government of India through their individual Residents, the system is not 
capable of indefinite extension, since over-centralisation is incompatible with 
■wise and sympathetic conduct of affairs. We wish to clear and straighten tlie 
channels of communication where they are choked or devious, but this does not 
mean scrapping the distributary system. Groups of States will, for a long 
time to come, need the advice and assistance of a senior Political Officer 
equipped with a stalf of specialists trained in the different branches of 
administration, while, on the other hand, the Government of India equally 
need the intervention of such an officer both as a convenient channel of 
communication and to relieve them of minor responsibilities with which they 
are not fitted to deal. Co-ordinating influence and external stimulus are 
particularly necessary when difficulties arise, such as famine or plague or 
matters of common obligation, affecting many States, or for the solution of 
local problems not justifying reference to the Central Government. Recent 
war emergencies have illustrated this very forcibly. 


The last proposal is a further development from the scheme for a 
Council. Your Highnesses will recollect that in dealing with the consti- 
tution of British India we have proposed in the Joint Report a Council of State 
which, to use the words of the Report, “shall take its part in ordinary legislative 
business and shall be the final legislative authority in matters which tlie Gov- 
ernment regards as essential.” What we have in view is to provide means of 
deliberation netween the Government of India and Your Highnesses on matters 
of common interest by joint deliberation and discussion between the Council of 
State and the Council of Princes or between representatives of each body. Such 
joint deliberation would take place only at the instance of the Viceroy and it 
will be obvious that in making use of the provision the Viceroy would attach 
the greatest weight to any wishes which Your Highnesses might from time to 
time express in the matter. The arrangement would he permissive only and at 
the outset I suggest that simplicity and freedom from restrictions wfll be ^ 
supreme merit of a scheme which, rightly used mav w«1) „ Is T * ° t 

benefit for this great country which we all love and h/ which tlie 
Chiefs have a joint heritage with the peoples of British India. ^ P and 

has most carefully divided up I SSf 1 &™»tary 

discuss and appointed various days for their discussion ^ Yonr 'rr n® asked *° 
discussing the various heads, should confine your remark} to “ 

under discussion and not let your remarks rn-vm S to t “ e _ ilead which is 

have unfolded to you this moTnin? We l **“ ™ st field- which I 
consider these grave matters during this week andltVoTfl 11 ^ 1 ® r< r all J r to 
ance that we should endeavour to circSmTcribe^ “nr f 1 ® S r ® at( f fc import-' 
ability and confine them entirely to the matter in Sue the best ofour 
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SPEECH BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OP GWALIOR.- 
BESOIHTION ON THE SUCCESS OP IMPERIAL AND ALLIED FORCES. 

SPEECH BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OP GWALIOR. 
Your Excellency, — 


Ynn, ¥ pfi e<!ply i tOUCkd > t ihe , kind and sympathetic reference which 
r p, “ Excellency has made to the sad demise of six Rulin'? Princes, 
J® Highnesses the Maharaja of Jodhpur, Rewa, and Faridkot, ’ the 
Maharawai of Dungarpur, the Nawab Sahib of Palanpur and the Raja Sahib 
o Khairagarh, who were amongst us at the last Conference; and we 
desire to associate ourselves whole-heartedly with the expression of sympathy 
with which Your Excellency has prefaced the important address to which we 
have just listened with profound interest. It has been an eventful year 
through which we have passed, not only in the darter phases such as famine, 
pestilence, war, and their attendant evils and sufferings, but in the dawn of a 
happier time which is heralded by the glorious termination of the conflict that 
was devastating the world for the last four years. 


Your Excellency, — The agenda of business before the Conference is an 
important one, and we look forward to important and early results, as the out- 
come of deliberations and discussions which the agenda invites and which will 
occupy our time for the whole of the current week. We hope to address Your 
Excellency more fully on the last day and so we will not take up any further 
time to-day. 


RESOLUTION BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OP KAPUR- 
THALA ON THE SUCCESS OP IMPERIAL AND ALLIED FORGES. 


Y our Excellency, — 

I beg leave to move the following resolution : — 

That the Ruling Princes of India assembled in this Conference request 
His Excellency the Viceroy kindly to transmit to His Imperial Majesty the 
Ring- Sniper or their respectful but toarmest congratulations on the glorious 
termination of the tear, coupled with an assurance of their abiding loyalty and 
attachment to His August Person and Throne . They also desire to seise this 
opportunity of paying a collective tribute to the brilliant achievements of the 
Imperial and Allied Naval, Military and Air Forces on all fronts, which have 
so completely crippled enemy power and resistance and have brought the 
prospect of an enduring peace within measurable distance. 

Your Excellency, — No task could he pleasanter for me than to introduce 
such a resolution, and no subject, without a shadow of doubt, would he more 
congenial to this distinguished assemblage or more certain of an enthusiastic 
reception than the one the resolution embodies. Por over four years our 
Empire and its Allies were engaged in a deadly conflict with an enemy whose 
. ethics of warfare knew no scruples and who treated international obligations 
as mere scraps of paper. Throughout this crisis no effort was too huge and no 
sacrifice too great for the Associated Powers to undertake in order to achieve 
the common ° goal. The high and noble example ,set by His Imperial Majesty 
himself acted as an inspiring force throughout his far-flung Dominions. 
The resolve to end the military tyranny responsible for the war was everywhere 
solid as rock. But above all the undaunted spirit of the armed forces of ' the 
Empire and its Allies, which sustained them through fair weather or foul, is 
worthy of the highest admiration. The masterly skill with which the advanc- 
in'* hordes of Germany in France were brought to a standstill and then swiftly 
thrust back last year was a marvellous military feat . and _one that definitely 
sealed the fate of German dreams of world domination. No less brilliant were 
the valiant deeds of our armies in Palestine, Mesopotamia and East Africa. 
Each front contributed its quota, proportionately to its sphere and character of 
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operations, to the general result. At lengtlx the final collapse came on all of 
a sudden like a house of cards, and right and justice scored a definite triumph 
over the forces of barbarism. The men whose prowess and. sacrifices 
have secured for us such a splendid blessing are, therefore, entitled to our 
deepest gratitude. The- Indian Princes are proud to feel that they have been 
privileged to' participate in this historic struggle. We all sincerely hope that 
the deliberations of the leading statesmen of the world now foregathered, in 
Paris, in which we rejoice to think a distinguished member of our Order is taking 
an active share, may fructify in ushering in an era of lasting and glorious 
peace. . 


H is Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — Your 
Excellency, — It is with genuine delight that I rise to second the resolution 
so eloquently introduced by my esteemed friend His Highness the Maharaja 
Sahib of Kapurthala. The feeling of relief at the termination of this 
catastrophic struggle between two world-old principles of Eorce and Freedom, 
Darkness and Light, Depression and Progress, is so great that any attempt on 
my part to clothe it in words is bound to fail. We have all passed through 
the crisis hand-in-hand ; and if the ethics of an abiding moral purpose 
running through all happenings, however dark and evil, need an illustration, 
there is none better than the wonderful consolidation of the various constituents 
of the British Empire in the face of the grave danger that threatened civiliza- 
tion for fifty-two terrible months of trial and effort. ■ 

Your Excellency, our thankfulness to Almighty God is truly great, in 
that India, its Princes and its peoples were given an opportunity of shouldering 
the common burdens of the Empire in a manner worthy of India’s traditions 
and position in the Family of Nations ; and may I venture to submit that 
India’s whole-hearted participation was the outcome of loyalty and devotion 
which we all feel for His Imperial Majesty, our beloved Emperor, whose 
sympathy and solicitude for India’s peoples and Princes have hound them to 
His August Throne and Person, with cords of love, indissoluble and enduring. 
If in His Imperial Majesty’s gracious words, India had an opportunity in the 
need of the Empire, we beg respectfully to express a hope that we, as com- 
ponent parts of the Empire, have not fallen far short of the expectations form- 
ed of us : and may we he allowed to cherish a belief that the glorious victory 
will open a brighter and nobler chapter in the historic relations subsisting 
between the Crown and the Indian States. 


My Lord, the sufferings of the world have been immense : Belgium and 
Servia have passed through a cruel spoliation, unparalleled in history, France 
has withstood the onslaught with magnificent courage, chivalry and stubborn- 
ness ; the armies of the Associated Nations have achieved wonders of resistance 
and heroisms. That great Depublic, the United States of America, has stepped 
in at the right moment and her brilliant assistance has laid “ Civilization ” under 
an abiding obligation. Our own armies have been the emblem of the wonder- 
ful organisation of the British Empire and each part representing the ready 
and zealous response of the daughter-nations of the Empire has endeavoured to 
surpass the other in bravery and sacrifice. What shall we say of those im- 
mortals, the glorious contemptibles, who, as the Premier has truly observed have 
gathered the spears of the advancing Huns on their' breasts and shown the 
world what, patriotism can achieve, in the first months of dark suspense on the 
fields of Flanders and France. We can never forget tlie -Loyal Navy that 
sure shield not only of England, hut, as the events have proved, of the whole 
civilised world and humanity at large. We are proud to know that the Indian 
Eorces have fought with great gallantry side by side with their Western 
■ brothers m five theatres of the far-flung war : France, Gallipoli Africa 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia. Our tribiite of admiration for the Navv and 
the Army would be incomplete unless it were coupled with a request to Your 
Excellency to convey our united congratulations to the great Commanders 
who have led the units, under their charge to victory : Field Marshals Lord 
French and Haig, Admirals Jelhcoe and Beatty, and Generals Allenby and 
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May we include in this list of congratulations the honoured names of Lord 
Hardinge and that of Your Excellency, -who have marshalled the resources of 
India in the service of the. Empire during critical times frith such, signal 
success, and also that of His Excellency General Sir Charles Monro, our 
Commander-in-Ckief, whose masterly withdrawal from Gallipoli is one of the 
epics of the present war. 

Y our Excellency, I must resist the natural temptation of dwelling at 
length on the glorious page in the history of our Empire and resume my seat 
with a very hearty endorsement of the resolution before us. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — Your Highnesses, — 
As the only means available to us at this moment of giving our hearts’ 
expression to this resolution, may I request you to rise and wholeheartedly join 
in three cheers for His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor, 

Three cheers ivere then given for Sis Majesty the King-TUmperor. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I think I may conclude from 
those cheers that it is unnecessary to put the motion which has been formally 
moved by His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala and seconded by His 
Highness the Jam Sahib. It will be a great pleasure tome to convey to His 
Majesty the resolution which you have passed in this fashion. 

The Conference then adjourned. 

After re-assembling. 

His Highness the Maharaja of De-was (Junior 
Branch): — Your Excellency and Your Highnesses, — Before I proceed to 
deal with the day’s business I beg to be permitted to express a few remarks 
regarding the evolution of our Conference. "We, the Kulers severally of the 
various provinces of India, meet this year under conditions extremely auspicious 
hut very different from those that prevailed during our previous Conferences. 
It must be acknowledged at the outset that it required very bold statesman- 
ship to allow us all to meet and to confer with, one another on questions 
that affect us all and the Empire. Judged strictly, our existing compacts 
could hardly admit of such an event. Our individual original contact 
with the British Power is not all of one definite period, and even such 
contact, in many instances, has undergone a chequered and .varied 
fortune. But about or during the rdgime of Lord Canning, onr first 
Viceroy,'' it can safely be asserted to have reached a solid and permanent 
footing. This fact by itself speaks volumes in favour of the Power which 
stepped in our midst at a time when we severally were cut up by mutual dis- 
sensions and warfare and were absolutely at the mercy of any rapa- 
cious, intruder — not to devour ns one by one and all but collectively to protect 
the Indian powers and the British Indian humanity ; nay, further to maintain 
us as far as circumstances and exigencies permitted. Can there be a grander 
and more eloquent testimony to British sense of justice and fair play 
than this? I am sure Your Highnesses will agree with me in saying 
no. Well, then, it is as a continuous result of that policy which first 
declared itself in the historic and Majestic utterance of our Gracious and 
Sovereign Lady under command of Parliament, I mean Her Most Illus- 
trious Majesty Queen Victoria of revered memory, the first Empress of 
India’s proclamation of 1858, that we have been meeting together all along 
and have so met here to-day. But you. Sir, Lord Chelmsford, have earned our 
special gratitude and esteem, inasmuch as our Conferences began to assume 
during your rdgime a form and shape that they had not before, and which 
spells very good augury for the future. We met year after year during 
the most convulsing period of the world’s history and an invaluable chance 
was extended to us, thanks to Your Excellency’s sagacity and foresight, to 
prove to the world how loyally and intimately we thought our destinies were 
bound up with those of the British Power and to dispel the likely fears of ub 
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at such a critical juncture. To quote from the , Report “ our services were 
a profound surprise and disappointment to the enemy, and a cause of delight 
and pride,, to those who knew beforehand the Princes’ devotion to the 
' drown. They have shown that our quarrel is their quarrel and they have 
both learned and taught the lesson of their own indissoluble connection with 
the Empire and their immense value as part of the polity of India.” 

I now turn to the immediate task before us. Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses, I hope I shall nob surprise you if I say th&fi the task before us is 
a real task demanding on the part of us all sincerity of purpose and fellow- 
feeling, prudence and sagacity, delicacy and intelligence — all of a very high 
order. Each one of us individually may prove very unequal, hut all of us 
collectively may bring to bear on our purpose united action, and under Your 
Excellency’s leadership *•! am sure a solution much to the relief of all concerned 
will ensue. 

We are met here to consider, firstly. Chapter X of the Joint Report with 
particular reference to the recommendations indicated in the Agenda, and 
secondly, the question of precedence of Your Highnesses inter se at social 
functions. 

With a view to a proper and adequate consideration of the Agenda, it is 
very essential firstly to trace the genesis and grasp the scope of the Report as a 
whole, and secondly to understand Chapter X of the Report as a whole before 
taking up the points on the Agenda. 

Touching the first aspect I cannot do better than invite your kind attention 
to the following salient passages which I quote from the Report almost 
verbatim. 


The Joint Report embodies the conclusions to which both Your Excellency 
and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India have come touching the consti- 
tutional changes which are desirable in India, on completion of the enquiry which 
you. both, were directed to undertake in the decision announced in the House of 
Commons on the 20th August 1917 ; while the said decision was rendered neces- 
sary because Your Excellency’s Government, from the fact that the situation 
demanded new handling, felt and pressed that without the declaration of uoliev 
it was impossible for Your Excellency’s Government to act eiTectivelv on a 
directed course. Consequently, the policy was declared on that memorable 
day m the following terms : — 


. Ihe policy of His Majesty s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 
m every branch of the administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
Government in. India as an integral part of British Emnirp r 

decided that substantial steps should be taken in this direction as s^oJ ’ 


as 


KepoS ” iS “° thinS ‘ iat ™ Ca ° “<• the 

“ We take these words to he the most irmmentm., 
made in India’s chequered history. They pledge the British* ^^ Ilces ever 
in the clearest terms to the adoption of a Jen? rinfw ^ 1S ?, Hovermuent 

millions of people.” “ Tim ^announcement -hundred 

the beginning of a new one.” “ Hitherto we have n e P och ’ an< * 

of absolute Government, but have given her uSolp ? ^ I ? dli * ^ 
the administration of the country and incrpaviJa- ^creasing share in 

and criticising the Government ” " Our iTnmmr ?f or un, h es °f influencing 

how changes in British IndS may react ^ is to P oillt out 

the volume of business, wS i s o f , As ; we shall see , 

to ■ British India, is steadily growing in imuortanc? t0 t l ° ®J atcs ancl 

remain ultimately in the hands of fhp p,™. ^ r? nCe ‘ . ®° ^? n o as sp°h matters 
perhaps ,eit oontofS the tS“ ” °°™ U . *rW 

to e is a rr^ 1 .t ir . 1 .s s ' r u c 

Gove»»ent, it he anticipated that thascKutama^Sto 1 Shc“a That 
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In such control- also. There is a stronger reason why the present stir in 
•British India cannot be a matter of indifference to the Princes. Hopes and 
aspirations may overleap frontier lines like sparks across a street. There are 
in the Native States men of like minds to those who have been active in spread- 
ing new ideas in India 

I confess I fail to follow the drift and force of the above observations. I 
am rather inclined to think that we, Rulers of Indian States, have very little to 
do with the system of internal Government of British India and have every- 
thing to do with the final decision of all such matters concerning British India 
as directly affect us and our subjects. Beyond this above limitation, there is 
no other so far as I can judge and see. To quote again from the Report — “The 
independence of the States in matters of internal administration carries with it 
the counter obligation of non-interference in British Indian affairs ”. 

This brings us presently to a consideration of the crucial point — “ Position 
of the Native States with respect to British Government” — and when once this 
fundamental relation is clearly perceived and grasped, the path before us 
■becomes clear and pitfalls are avoided. I venture to say that without a clear 
perspective of this, much of what w T e may say regarding the recommendations 
will lose value and consequently fail to command the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

I now turn to the second aspect. Although India may he in fact, as well 
as by legal definition, one geographical whole, yet the integral connection of 
the States with the British Empire consists in their relations to the British 
Grown. In spite of the varieties and complexities of treaties, engagements, 
and sanads, the general position as regards the rights and obligations of 
the Native States and the British Crown inter se can be summed up in a few 
words. The States are guaranteed security from without ; the Paramount 
Power acts for them in relation to foreign powers and other States. On the 
other hand, the States’ relations to foreign powers are those of the Paramount 
Power ; they share the obligation for the common defence. It is thus clear that 
this is how we severally came to be connected and bave to this day continued to 
be connected with the British Crown ; and it redounds in no small- measure to the 
credit and glory of British Power, in that she has publicly declared, time and 
again, and acted up to the obligations she took on herself. Say the distinguished 
authors of the Report : — “ Our business, however, is to observe our treaty obliga- 
tions and to refrain from interference, and to protect tbe State from it.” “ Before 
we pass on to state our own proposals, we wish to say that we think that the 
Princes should be assured in the fullest and freest manner that no constitutional 
changes that may take place will impair the rights, dignities and privileges 
secured to them by treaties, sanads and engagements, or by established ’practice." 

Here, then, is a definition in clear and unmistakeable terms of our con- 
nection with British Crown which must be carefully borne in mind in consider- 
ing the, proposals of recommendations before us as well as in estimating the 
future position of the Native States in a changing' Indian. Empire. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I might suggest to Your Hi gh- 
nessess that yon might impose upon yourselves a time-limit with regard 
to the speeches. We have to get through a great deal of work, and if every 
speech is likely to take more than half an hour we shall have to Sit for 
many weeks and I don’t think it will be possible for us to do that. 

The Chief' Of Sangli: — Your Excellency, — Kindly allow me to 
offer my most grateful thanks to Your Excellency and to the Bight Honourable 
Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, for having inaugurated by the pro- 
posed new measures a policy of trust and confidence towards the Ruling Pn nccs 
and Chiefs of the Indian Empire. This measure involves to my mind issues of 
historic moment and profound significance to the whole of the Indian Empire. 
The Reform proposals of. Your Excellency recognise the budding of a new 
political life in Feudatory India and make a generous attempt to satisfy its hopes 
• and aspirations. They place the Ruling Princes and Chiefs as a body in a position 
in which they will be able to, co-operate with the Government more effectually 
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than heretofore, and stimulate the forces . which will go to weld together the 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs on the one hand and the Government on the other. 
They constitute a marked fulfilment of the historic promises made to the 
Ruling Princes and. Chiefs of the Indian Empire hy Queen Victoria, the Good, 
in Her memorable proclamation of 1858 confirmed by subsequent proclama- 
tions of King-Emperors of India. Erom whatever standpoint we may look at 
them they constitute a far-reaching and deep-reaching move. No more momen- 
tous Indian topic has been so smoothly attempted to he settled and we must 
frankly and freely recognise the courage and steadfastness and magnanimity of 
Your Excellency and the Right Honourable the Secretary of State in proposing 
them. They open a new era in the history of India and they will secure for 
Your Excellency and the Secretary of State a' lasting place in the love and 
affection of the Indian Princes and Chiefs. 

The principal feature of the new scheme consists in the honest attempt 
which it makes, to secure greater fusion and unity between British India 
and Feudatory India than what has hithertofore been possible to achieve. It 
is true that some of Your Excellency’s illustrious predecessors. Lord Curzon, 
Lord Minto, and Lord Hardinge, had this principle in view to which they gave 
expression on more than one occasion, but it was reserved for Your Excellency 
and the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India to take the first 
decisive steps towards the accomplishment of this noble object. In my 
humble opinion nothing is more calculated to secure this end in a most 
satisfactory manner than the Council of Ruling Princes which Your Excellency 
proposes to establish. Such a Council will enable the Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs to meet together and meet the Supreme Government and to place before 
them its collective opinion On matters connected with its own interests and 
welfare and with those of the Empire. Government, too, on their side will 
he able to ascertain from the Ruling Princes and Chiefs their wishes, hopeB and 
aspirations. But the sphere of usefulness of the Council of Princes like 
this would seem to lie in its basis being broadened hy the inclusion within 
its orbit of a large number of Ruling Princes and Chiefs. The larger the 
number of States taking part in the Council the more powerful its voice 
would he. It is, moreover, due to the several States which, on the basis of 
qualification prescribed by the scheme, are likely to he excluded from the 
Council that they, should have their interests properly represented in the 
Council. Another feature of the scheme which is equally satisfactory and for 
which we are very grateful to Government is the attempt to place on a sounder 
basis the system of dealing out justice to Indian States. The system of 
appointment of independent commissions for the purpose of adjudicating 
between a State and Government or between State and State is worthy of all 
praise and it is sure to give universal satisfaction. But it would be more 
graceful and more in keeping with the generous and liberal scope of this pro- 
posal if the right to ask for the appointment of a commission he conceded to 
the party concerned instead of reserving the matter in the sole discretion of 
Government. . In conclusion, I beg to assure Your Excellency that I have 
very strong hopes that the new scheme will he a source of deep contentment 
to the Indian States, of peace, strength and stability to the British Empire and 
of prosperity to the people of the Indian States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — Your 
Excellency,— I have, been asked by His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar 
to express his views on the general question. His Highness is absent to-day 
because he has been operated upon for a boil, on his neck. May I have vour 
permission to read them ? * v ■ youl 

His Excellency the Viceroy : Yes. 

Maharaja of Navanagar then read 
the speech of His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar - 
The proposals, embodied m Chapter X of the Report on Indian Ee orl 
been made in a very fair and liberal spirit The new concenHrm nf in ™ ! l - av 
■ship of the Indian States to the British Empire lays the foundation 5 » 
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political unity and growth and Opens up a “vista of immense possibilities. 
Tlie proposals are, on the whole, acceptable with slight necessary modifications. 
The creation of a Council of Princes is, in itself, a momentous event in 
the history of Indian politics' and is fraught with great significance. It would 
bring the States out from their stagnant isolation and let their energies have a 
fx-ee flow towards Imperial unity and co-operation. We may start with a 
moderate beginning, limiting our deliberations to a few subjects of importance 
in relation to the constitution of the 'Council. But I am sure that, in the 
fulness of time, we shall have a wider range of subjects and ample opportunity 
to settle all the questions of vital importance to our States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch) : — 

I agree fully with the general trend of the proposals in Chapter X of the 
Report and wish to express the obligation which I for one feel that I am under 
to Your Excellency and the Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu for tbis very import- 
ant step forward thus taken in the evolutionary history of the Indian 
States ; a step which I feel to be essential if the States are to keep abreast of 
the times. 

a 

With all clue deference^ however, to the proposals as they stand, I would 
submit that, in my opinion, a shill further advance could be safely made (and 
should, I think, be made) even at this stage in the interests both of the Empire 
and of the States themselves. 

We have now a unique opportunity, which I firmly believe should be 
taken full advantage of to-day, when a spirit of co-operation is abroad, horn of 
the evil times from which the Empire has so generously emerged ; a spirit 
which has engendered a new feeling of material trust resulting everywhere in 
the disappearance of restrictions and limitations, now out of date, a legacy of 
the past. 

May I remark, it seems to me, that there are hut two -wayB of dealing with 
far-reaching reforms such as these ; one is to advance slowly imposing restric- 
tions and limitations to be gradually removed ; the other is to grant all possi- 
ble liberty at the outset, subject of course to the proviso that abuse of such 
liberty will naturally result in. its curtailment. I think there can he no two 
opinions that, especially where the strong is making a gift to the weaker, the 
second method is the more generous and also the safest to pursue. Eor in this - 
case the absolute paramountoy of the giver and his final voice in all matters, 
as well as the loyal acknowledgment thereof by the receivers who flourish 
under his aegis, is beyond all question. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — Your 
Excellency, — Speaking on behalf of the Princes of the Bombay Presidency, and 
more particularly Kathiawar and Guzerat, I beg to convey our best thanks 
to Your Excellency and Mr. Montagu for having given us an opportunity of 
discussing the various provisions of the scheme prepared by the Committee of 
Princes and for the very sympathetic consideration that both of you have given 
to those proposals. We are gratified to find that the general principles under- 
lying our recommendations have been approved of and adopted in Chapter X 
of the Report. 

To me personally, as a member of the Committee, it is a matter of great 
satisfaction that our labours have borne some fruit and have not been altogether 
in vain. We must gratefully acknowledge that the general lines on which the 
Report has beeD framed are quite acceptable to ns. It is true that it would 
have given ns much greater satisfaction had onr proposals been accepted in toto, 
for we firmly believe that in our opinion they were quite reasonable, as we 
hope to show in the discussion on the details of the scheme. Whatever may he 
the result of these discussions, we whole-heartedly support your recom- 
mendations which have been made in a spirit of sympathetic liberality 
and we trust that modifications more in accordance with our wishes will be 
made as a result of our deliberations in this Conference. , 

We miss the presence, to-day, of His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of 
Bikaner, who had taken a prominent part, in: framing the scheme which the. 
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Committee lias put forward. I am sure it would have given him the greatest 
pleasure to have personally expressed to Your Excellency his gratification that 
the labours o£ the Committee have borne fruit. The proceedings of .the 
Committee were not quite unruffled; they were sometimes amusing, at times, 
tragic, but they were always strenuous. It is pleasing to realise that the mature 
consideration given to them has at last brought about a harmonious conclusion, 
thanks to the really kind reception the scheme has been given by Your 
Excellency and the Secretary of State. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal Your Excellency, — 
We owe a debt of deep gratitude to Your Excellency and the Eight Honourable 
the Secretary of State for India for your proposals in regard to the Indian 
States in Chapter X of your Joint Report, which, on the whole, adequately meet 
our requirements, and give reality to the consciousness of common interests 
increasingly felt by the Princes, and their desire to he more intimately 
associated with the Paramount Power. Our own ideas on the subject gain 
fresh life as a result of these proposals, which appropriately provide for the 
collective opinion of the Princes being sought by the Government of India 
as trusted colleagues and partners in the administration of the Indian Empire. 
We will all shortly discuss the various proposals in detail, hut at the com- 
mencement of our labours I feel it my duty to express our sense of gratefulness 
to Your Excellency and the Secretary of State. 


Your Excellency, in view of the essential identity of interests between 
British India and the Indian States, is affording us a great opportunity 
for starting a new development along most hopeful lines, and the remarkable 
consideration for our Order, which is written on every page of the chapter 
on the Indian States, cannot but he most cordially appreciated by all 
Eulers of Indian States. That the proposals of the Joint Report will immensely 
improve and assist the future relations between the Crown and the States, is 
undoubted, and, when the history of these days comes to be written, I assure 
Your Excellency that the proposals of the Joint Report will he looked upon as 
a memorable commencement of the epoch which is destined to see a more 
intimate association of the States with the Government of India. t 


His Highness th.e Maharaja of Alwar : — Your Excellency, 

I feel it my very pleasant duty to join in the chorus of praise which 
has been showered on the portion of the Reforms Report relating- to the 
Indian States. The Report lias been framed with such a depth of vision 
such a breadth of view, and it has been so happily worded in expressing 
many sentiments regarding our Order, that he would indeed he a som> 
minded critic who did not appreciate the generosity of mind and the 
general note of sympathy which pervades throughout its paragraphs. Your 
Excellency, in your very important speech to-day, has surveyed the ground' as to 
how the results of the Conferences during the viceroyalties of Lord Hardin ge 
and yourself encouraged the Princes to entertain hopes for the early establish- 
ment of the annual Conferences on a permanent footing, and how the Princes 
assembled at an informal meeting last year elected four members of whom I 
had the privilege of being one, to draft proposals for the consideration of Your 
Excellency and the Eight Hon’ble. the Secretary of State. These proposals 
we feel grateful to think, have been taken by the distinguished authors if the 
Reforms Report as the basis for many of the recommendations that have been 
made and Your Excellency has invited ns to the present ‘ Conference 
m order that, by the exchange of frank and candid' viiws on both sides 
important proposals regarding the future of Indian States may materialise in 
the near future. The great War of liberty has now, thanks to theTlS come 
to a victorious and satisfactory end. The silver lining to the cloud is 
at last on the horizon and peace we hope, is now only a matter of a few 
more months. The world will soon he busy working out the great, design of 
the master-hand of Providence who worked these great upheavals no d°onht 
for a great cause While India’s destinies, will be je-sbaned ti p , 

regarding our Order which are. under consideration at the pres’ent Conference 
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will, we sincerely hope, also, at an early date, become an accomplished fact. 
On the eve of such an important occasion, -when we are assembled to discus b 
these all-important questions, I am -sure I can say that we come here in 1 no 
spirit of mere selfish gain, nor with the only idea as to how ire can exchange 
new lamps for old. The welfare of the* Empire and of our motherland, 
which are synonymous with the cause of His Imperial Majesty the King 
and his Imperial Government are surely as much our concern as is 
the safeguarding of- the interests of our States. To wfifit is only human 
and I have no doubt we want many- things, but that tendency does not signify 
the necessity of encroaching on each other’s rights. On the other hand, it is 
the mutual and liberal recognition of each other’s positions that leads to that 
great spirit of co-operation and good-will with which I like to think we have 
equipped ourselves for proceeding with the different subjects on our Agenda. 
It is not gain hut sacrifice which leads to that high, ideal where friendship ripens 
and the bonds of good-will strengthen their permanent hold. That these 
sentiments may guide our proceedings is my ardent wish, and that <5ur 
deliberations may fructify at an early date in creating the organisation of a 
Chamber of Princes which may b*e a source of strength to the Empire and of 
benefit to the States is, in conclusion, my fervent hope. 


Agendum I. — Item (I). 

His Excellency the Viceroy: — As I understand none of Your 
Highnesses wish to address the Conference further on this subject, we might 
now come to item 1 of Agendum I. Let me remind Your Highnesses wh3t 
that is : — *■ - 

(1) that, with, a view to improve future relations between the Crown .and the States, a 
definite line should bo drawn separating the Rulers who enjoy full power of internal admin 
tration from the others. 

What I would suggest to Your Highnesses is that this is evidently a matter 
which will have to be considered in committee; while it would be well for us 
to bave a preliminary discussion here in full Conference, I would suggest that 
the best way to treat this important subject is through the work of a com- 
mittee. ' 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — Your Excel- 
lency, — Neither my eyes nor my voice aTe clear, so I hope Your Lordship and 
my brother Princes will excuse my indistinctness. The whole of the Reforms 
Scheme concerning the Indian States is based on the assumption that a 
« definite line could he drawn separating tho Rulers who enjoy full powers of 
internal administration from others ” and “ that such a classification would 
bo effected after due inquiry.” The Report further distinctly says that "the 
proposals are intended to relate only to States who enjoy full powers.” 

At the outset this clearly leaves out of account more than 600 out of a 
total of about 700 States. Any general scheme of reforms regarding the whole 
of British India and the Native States would he incomplete if it leaves out of 
- account so many principalities. The Rulers of these States are bound to the 
Crown by treaties, and their rights and -dignities and izzat are.preserved by tho 
same general proclamations and promises, which have been given to the larger 
States. The future position and development of these States is as 
much a matter of Imperial concern as the progress and the dignity of 
.the larger ones. Some of them have a glorious past and traditions which 
some of the full-powered States cannot claim. These States have shared a full 
portion of the contributions towards the present war in men and money. 
The loyalty of these Rulers is no less genuine. In short, these States have as 
much ri"ht to live intact and develope as the larger ones. Their exclusion 
will cause bitter disappointment to tbeir Rulers at a time when the position of 
everyone else is being treated with unusual generosity. If the views and 
opinions of these Rulors arc not before Government, the fault is not theirs. 
There is yet sufficient time to consult and ascertain their wishes. All classes 
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and communities and shades of opinion have Lad tlieir say. To deny or even 
defer the consideration of the rights of these Rulers of being heard is an 
anomaly, the consequence of which would be quite clear to politicians of 
the type of the Secretary of State and Your Excellency. I propose’ that their 
wishes may at once bo ascertained by holding their conferences' at the principal 
centres, and a committee on which they ought to be represented be appointed to 
consider their incorporation in the general scheme of reforms about the Native 
States, on the basis of Bundesrath in Germany. I would go further and say 
that it is not good to cast any Rulers outside as “ political untouchables”. The 
geographical position, the smallness of the size, the want of full jurisdiction 
and the want of prestige which is due to the bigger States, make the position of 
these smaller States very difficult. If the bigger States are in fear of being 
unfavourably affected by .the coming political changes, the smaller ones require 
by far the greater protection.- In the above remarks I have taken for granted 
that a line, as suggested in The Report, can he drawn separating the Princes with 
full internal powers from others. I am sorry I have not got the copies of all 
upj-to-date revised treaties of all the States. So I am taking my facts from the 
last edition of Sir Charles Aitcliison’s. I think it is no easy task to draw a 
clear line that will so separate the greater ends from the smaller States. 


The meaning of the phrase “ full powers of internal’ administration ” is 
nowhere defined in the Report.. Many inroads have been made into the 
internal^ autonomy of the States, in spite of such terms in the treaties as “ the 
Maharaja is full master of his territories,” or “the British Government” 
shall not interfere with the country of the Maharaja*’. Most of these inroads 
” ave . been necessitated by the sti’ess of circumstances, the political exi- 
gencies, and the oneness of the Empire. The cession of territories for the 
railways, trunk-roads, or major irrigation works, the acceptance of the postal 
and telegraphic rules, the acquiescence in the currency policy, tlio taking over 
of administration during minority, the very power of deposing a Ruler, and a 
hundred and one other obligations accepted by the States have carried on - the 
pruning process to such an extent that the international lawyers hesitate to 
use the expression “full internal powers ” with regard to any Indian State. 

- If the intention of the great authors of the Report he to interpret the 
expression in the sense given to it in the Scheme of Reforms proposed by 
the Princes at Delhi, still the question is not free from difficulties. Takin?’ 
the expression in the sense given to it in the Delhi proposals, namely; “ full 
civ 11 and criminal jurisdiction with power to make their own laws ”, the f ollow- 
mg tacts confront ns. _ Row are such conditions as ‘ advice in important 
matters to be reconciled ? Moreover, there are various shades in wlmfc are 
considered full internal powers.” No State dops tw f 

S1iui E -r P fff S ^ b f Ct V 0r c . dmina l offences committed witWn the terri- 
torial limits of the State. Even m some big States the powers are . subject to 

ol tne Resident. Witt x.„ ___ i 


the " control and advice ” of the Resident? 
such a condition as follows is laid down 


With regard to some big States 

to hold possession™ subient £ +,?“ “Tr 1 Maharaja shall be entitled 

f.l'nriB To tr rlmtitl ftin the conditions^ of the treaties ”, and those condi- 


tions lay doxro the details of policyand of ^ 1* ' ^se condi- 
leave to the States very little U ™ ala,ld ^.justice, and 
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powers. If some of these States arc exclude d'^T , °?, nslder that tb ey have full 
them. To give additional powers to s “ ean no small offence to 

in the higher order, is to be? the ouestion Slates, m order to include them 

autonomy that wonld ho the se^H?* r ™ ul ? not then he the internal 
such powers. ° Separafcln ° hne > some criterion other . than 
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miles and 8 are "without salutes. Among the States on the other hand 
which have not got full internal powers, there are 13 which have revenues 
over five. lakhs,' 33 which have a population over one lakh and 29 which 
have an area more than one thousand square miles. X have quoted these figures 
with a view to show that the desired classification will by no means secure 
fhe purpose for which the classification is intended in . the Report to he 
made, via. : — to stop the “ practice appropriate in the case of the lesser Chiefs , 
being inadvertently applied to greater ones.” Personally I am. not in favour 
of any such new division being made, hut if it is to come about, I think it 
should he made after taking into consideration the status, the salutes, the 
revenue, the population, the traditions and history, and the internal powers 
of the States. ' No single distinguishing feature will give the desired classifica- 
tion. A smaller number of about 40 or 50 States might be classed into a 
special group, _ and the Rulers may be called “ Ruling Indian Princes ”, 
winch term is not yet the property of all the Indian Rulers. This 
expression would also be free from all objections which are raised agaiust 
the use of the word “ Sovereign ”. The expression Ruling Princes at present 
does, as a matter of fact, apply to bigger Princes only. I propose that all 
the States should he included in the Council of Princes on the principle of 
German Bundesrath. 

Tile Chief of SangTx : — I beg to . support the motion put forward 
by His. Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur. We are at the present moment 
on the crest of a great uplifting movement which lias influenced the whole 
of India. At such a time when the greatest nations of the world have 
borne most heroic sacrifices to^. vindicate the principle of justice and 
humanity towards weaker nations, ignoring all other considerations in order 
that the weaker might not only not suffer at the hands of the more powerful 
hut that they might live and prosper at such a time as this, - 1 beg to 
submit Your Highnesses will not allow the lesser States to be left out of 
account. It is your duty, therefore, to take them in hand with Your 
Highnesses and lead them on the path of progress and advancement, making 
available to. them all the opportunities and advantages which Government 
have been graciously pleased to offer to Your Highnesses. If Government have 
been pleased to treat Your Highnesses as colleagues and co-workers in the 
Government of India, it would not be unreasonable if the smaller States, who are 
only Your Highnesses’ junior partners, look up to you for support and expect 
Your Highnesses to hold out to them your hand of fellowship. Looking at the 
question from the Imperial point of view, I beg to submit that it would he 
most appropriate to include in Council as large a number of Indian States as it 
is practicable to do at the present time. A larger body of Indian Princes, in 
my' humble opinion, will he better able to discharge its Imperial duties' and 
obligations than a smaller body of States. If it he considered impracticable 
to ad mi t most of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs on account of their number 
being too • large, I would respectfully suggest that the smaller States may be 
distributed into territorial groups, each group being allowed to elect one of 
themselves to represent them on the Council. With these remarks I heartily 
support the proposition of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

The Nawab of Loharu: — Your Excellency, — I respectfully beg to 
say that in my reply to the circular letter of the Government I have already 
agrcccbto the ’drawing of a line separating the Rulers of certain States from the 
others. In my humble opinion the said line pi ay be drawn ■ on the following 
two principles 

• ’ Eirstly, Ruling Princes who had received the honour of ah audience of 

His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor at . the Delhi Durbar 
should be included. 

Secondly, Ruling Princes who have been mentioned in certain official 
- - records as enjoying sovereign powers over their subjects. 

In my own case the mere restriction of asking for the confirmation of death 
sentences has unfortunately been imposed against the wording of the sanad , 
for sake of uniformity with other States in the province. . ; . , , 
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His Highness the Maharaja ofDewas (Junior Branch) 

Tour Excellency, — "With a view to avoid misunderstanding and to secure 
clearness I "beg to premise that I consider myself to be a Treaty Ruler and that 
all that I say and have been saying is based on that consideration. ' : 

However galling to our sentiments may be ’ the attempt to draw any dis- 
tinctions among the great body of Rulers facts are stubborn and we cannot 
ignore or. be blind to them.' Rulers with treaties or engagements as the con- 
necting link between the British Government and themselves stand out as a ; 
class of their own inasmuch as they enjoy each of them, by the very nature 
of their status, powers of rule only short of the limitations they have 
imposed on themselves in their said treaties or engagements ; while the rest 
of the body of Rulers who have not entered into relations with the British 
Government on the basis of a treaty or engagement cannot as long as matters 
so stand enjoy the powers or the status of the former class. I beg to be under- 
stood as being no apologist for any accentuation or perpetuation of differences 
amongst our ancient and historic Order. This is how the matter stands at 
present. But it is always open to the British Government to clothe the latter 
with all the attrilratcs'per tabling to the former body. All I am concerned to 
point out is that the above distinction is not wantonly created or twisted into 
‘being for satisfying any one’s personal ambition or end but one that is thorough- 
ly legitimate. ■ A treaty or engagement, once it is concluded between any 
two powers, carries, during its existence, its jural results as a logical insepa- 
rable accident. There can he no altering or avoiding it unless it is revised by 
consent or force. 


It is thus clear from the foregoing analysis of the situation that a line 
of distinction perforce has got to he drawn separating the class of Rulers, with 
a treaty or engagement _ from those with no such treaty or engagement. 
I am further of opinion that no . other distinctions based on either 
wealth, area, ancestry, title or salute will stand the test. It mi»ht be 
argued that no line of distinction need be drawn at all if the view is the 
improvement of future relations between the Crown and the States. But 
thei e is an inherent difficulty attending such a course. Those comprisin'* th6‘ 
first group are self-governing while the latter are not. Hence the relations of 
the Grown with the latter cannot ipso facto be similar or- on a par with 

V?!L se °f. the self-governing units. A hotchpotch therefore is bound to lead to 
mfncnlties and awkward results. • 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar Your Excellency, — 
The question that is now before us for consideration and whicli is also directly 
connected with the establishment of the .Chamber of Princes is one of consider- 
able importance. I _ admit at the very commencement that this is a subiect 
that is not without difficulty and is likely to cause some anxiety in the minds 
°f *° me p °* th ® i r 1 mces tod Chiefs. That this is a fact is evidenced by™ me 
of the speeches that have been delivered already. When our Committee bS 
their, deliberations at Bikaner this question* exercised our minds no E 

Se HfataErf t?°0h&-p” 8 S S* *t Sla f B , n ”'* 

si ' “St zi -assffsas S” 6 aSe a “si °° ’f haif oSsik" 

Highnesses, -wherein all tlie' pros ami /»/>„,, rJ e forwarded to Your 

not know whether the Chief of San“fi intendsThat h, e f f? Iamed in detail - . I do 
consider as our colleagues and nar/nerR f-Jio „ " we should also . 

of whom are in Central India and in the OluVf’nf ?' Griefs, the largest number 
are called mediatised Chiefs? gu^lSl °Wn Presidency, who 
Bhumias and who are even described ? aaTant ®ed Jagirdars and 

Their holdings „ oat'Z" 
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cannot boast of more than, one square mile of territory.- His Highness .'spoke 
of 650 States and this, includes 106 Chiefs who possess no land whatever and 
are enjoying cash grants only. • That Your Excellency was fully aware of 
these difficulties is clearly evident from the fact that you have discussed this 
point at length in yottr own Report when you say — 

Cf Some Rulers are perturbed by a feeling that the measure of 
sovereignty and independence guaranteed to them by the British 
Government has not been accorded in full, and they are appre- 
hensive lest in process of time their individual rights and 
- privileges may he whittled away. We ascribe this feeling to two 
causes. In the first place, the expression * Native States 1 is 
- - applied now and has been applied during the past century to a 
collection of about 700 rulerships which exhibit widely different 
characteristics, which range from States with full autonomy over 
their internal affairs to States in. which Government exercises 
through its agents large powers of internal control and even 
down to the owners of a few acres of land.” 

- To amplify this point it would not he out of place to make a slight 
diversion into ancient history. A brief and flying glimpse at the past 
.shows that the East India Company in its anxiety to settle the country 
as quickly as possible in order to enable it to start on the benevolent enterprise 
of building up its newly acquired possessions in peace, did not make any system- 
atic distinctions between the position of the different kinds of States as they 
existed at the time. Uniformity of policy, principle or action was singularly 
absent from the documents framed daring these different periods. The Com- 
pany's Directors in England had ordered their officers in India to settle the 
country as best they could at the earliest opportunity, and because British 
courts of law -were excluded from exercising jurisdiction in most of these 
territories, the States were jumbled' together under the category of Indian 
States. Subsequent usage has also failed to mark any hold and clear dividing 
line between the many varieties of States principally due to the fact that the 
subject was somewhat delieate and complicated to work into any system 
without raising questions of animated controversy. 

An attempt to make distinctions can he detected in the classification of 
salutes. Rulers of States enjoying a salute of 11 guns or over are entitled to 
the designation -of ‘ His Highness.’ As the salute list exists at present, however, 
thare are discrepancies. There are a few 11 gun salute Princes whose States 
do not possess full powers, while there are some 9 gun salute Princes and some 
with no salutes at all who enjoy full sovereigu rights of internal jiu’isdiction. 
There' are States which enjoy by right of treaty powers of internal indepen- 
dence with full powers to make their own laws. On the other hand, many ot' 
the so-called Native States cannot boast of any such privilege. Asa matter 
of fact some of these estates according to treaties are even under the orders - of 
Thanedars, — such as the 34i mediatized petty - Chiefships of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, while there are small Thikanas in the Rewa Kantha Agency in Kathi- 
awar and several in Central India and other Agencies where all offences are 
tried by the Agency courts. 

It is obvious that in many cases of importance our interests also are not 
identical with those of the smaller estates; and it is no secret that I am divulg- ' 
ipo- when I say that the absence of a clear and distinct line of demarcation 
separating the Sovereign States from the so-called States has, without materially 
profiting the latter, been the source not " infrequently of considerable and 
continued detriment to the position of the Sovereign States as Your Excellency 
and .the Secretary of State have admitted. 

Apart from the individual interest of the States concerned, it is equally . 
necessary in my opinion in the interests of the Chamber of Princes — which 
we are now designing to create —that this dividing line should he distinctly 
drawn by a slight adjustment, firstly, by raising the salutes to 11 guns of 
Princes who enjoy full sovereign powers and, secondly, by removing the 
very nominal restrictions that exist on the exercise of. full sovereign powers by 
• Princes enjoying salutes of 11 guns and over. If the Imperial Government 
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treated this question in a. generous spirit, this anomaly could be permanently 
removed — thus clearing the air of considerable misunderstanding and misap- 
prehension on this most important subject. . ; 

. I realise the force of the'argument that if some of these petty Chiefships 
are excluded from our Chamber, how are they to have their voice heard in 
matters of common concern to them, since they will not have access to the 
Chamber of Princes nor would they have a voice in the proposed schemes re- 
garding the rights of people in British India. This is a question which time must 
solve for them in due course and these very Chiefships who are directly concerned 
in their affairs will probably at a later date afford us an opportunity of consi- 
dering the question from their standpoint. Bor the present at any rate — and 
so far as I can see for the future also— it seems pretty obvious that -while the 
drawing of this line of distinction between the Sovereign States and these petty 
Chiefsliips will not affect the latter materially, its absence will most decidedly 
affect the position of the Sovereign States as it has done in the past. 

I am and have always been therefore unhesitatingly of the opinion that it 
is extremely necessary that the clear dividing line between the Sovereign 
Princes and the petty Chiefships should be distinctly drawn and I would urge 
for the favourable consideration of Your Excellency that tho question as to 
where this dividing line is to be drawn he settled early. Your Excellency has 
been good enough to make it clear in your opening speech that you are pre- 
pared to consider the question favourably. 


The whole question requires careful examination and I would suggest- 
for the consideration of Your Excellency and Your Highnesses that, after a 
general discussion has taken place on the subject, a Select Committee should. be- 
appointed to thrash out this all-important question so as to be in a position to 

recommend a sound basis for a final settlement. - 


He * Highness the Begum of Bhopal Your Excellency, —I 
agree with the opinion expressed in the Joint Report by His Excellency 
and the Secretary of State for India that, with a view to improve future 
relations between the Crown and the States, a definite line should be drawn 

the a oHera pC T e ? s of inteT “ al administration from 

the others. This classification ■will ha^e to be effected with great deliberation 

and care. There are Ruling Chiefs enjoying hereditary salutes of 11 guns and 
•Mllth of the State, the rumba, of salute “ ?'f° anl1 , th | 


° f K^ rthala :-m,e iMm, 

perturbed by a feelmg IK tteZJaSre of ?■ “ m « !,*»>»» <™ 

antced to them by the British Government and “dependence. guar- 

they arc apprehensive lest, in process of accorded in full, and 

leges. may be whittled away.” P They attribute this fmr ldU t ri gbts and privi- 
tho first place; they consider that the exEtiiVn- ^eling to two causes. In 
term ‘Native States ’ to about seven Im-n/i " ^discrnnmate application of the 
autonomous dominions to > the ownlmpf a , ra “ sin p. frorQ T «st 

authority, levels down distinctions of status nZi- Z escreism S limited 

of political treatment. -With a view ZT « - apt . tp ste “otype uniformity, 
the superior prestige of import a nfc States n™ f s . ltuatl0n and to safeguard 

that a clear line “of demarcat”on s Sd ^ r l lZ ° US authors recommend 
enjoy, full internal independence semrltelv a ,F^pmg ««* Rulers who 
doubtless marks amove i n the W ^ Th ° P ro P osal 
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not , be safe wholly to ' rely on. the criterion of unrestricted internal 
- autonomy. . In judging the importance of an Indian State, more than one 
factor should, I submit, be taken into account area, population, income, 
powers, past history, internal development, and services to the Empire. 

Pof example, it is quite conceivable that the Ruler of a State which 
maintains Imperial Service Troops and has rendered conspicuous services during 
the great war or on previous Imperial emergencies, may not be in possession 
of the powers of . life and death over his subjects or exercises his authority 
subject to certain restrictions which continue merely as a relic of the past. 
It would not perhaps be difficult to quote concrete cases. Would it lie fair or 
expedient in' those or similar circumstances to brand such a State with a mark 
of inferiority by the application of the t full-power ’ test ? 

Let us invert the case. Imagine a small State whose Ruler possesses, by 
some chance or other, full internal jurisdiction but which is militarily of no 
consequence to the Empire or has never been of any material assistance in 
Imperial crises. What would be the moral effect of elevating that Ruler to 
the c important ’ category, merely on the ground of his satisfying the test of 
internal autonomy ? The point is so perspicuous that to labour it further 
would be futile. While, therefore, I am strongly in favour of the proposal to 
draw a distinguishing line between the major and minor States, I would urge 
that a too rigid and exclusive classification should be deprecated. 

; My suggestions are — 

The Indian Rulerships should be divided into two classes — 

(*) States, 

(ii) Chiofships. 

The Rulers of States should invariably be designated as Ruling Princes while 
the Ruler of Cliiefships as Ruling Chiefs. The category to bo known as States 
should include : — 

(-/•) All States whose Rulers enjoy hereditary salutes of 11 guns and 
overj 

(ii) All other States enjoying a full measure of internal autonomy and 
maintaining Imperial Service Troops. 

All Rulerships not included in the above category should be classed as 
Chiefships. 

In suggesting this demarcation I have assumed that all Rulers entitled 
'to hereditary salutes of 11 guns and over have a sufficiently important status 
to claim a right to belong to the superior class. Moreover, States invested 
with full powers of internal administration and enjoying the added prestige 
that participation in. Imperial defence and the discharge of Imperial obliga- 
tions by maintaining Imperial Service Troops confer, would also be embraced 
in this category. 

I do not pretend that the scheme outlined above is free from imperfections 
or is not open to objections, but I venture to hope it may be of some help in 
arriving at a final conclusion. 

His Highness the Nawab of Metier Kotin, : — Your 
Excellency, in paragraph 302 of' the Report, some most important points are 
raised and it is necessary to offer my observations. Prom the last sentence of 
this paragraph it would appear that the distinguished authors of the Report 
have excluded what, are called “ lesser Chiefs ” from the benefit of the 
proposals contained in paragraphs 306 to 311, relating to tbe Council of Princes, 
coinmissions of inquiry, etc., etc. While it is certain that His Imperial Majesty’s 
Government are equally anxious to preserve the rights and privileges of all 
States, o-reat and small, J fear the suggestion as to restricting the scope of the 
Reform proposals will cause great misgivings and misapprehension m the minds 
of a vast majority of Rulers. It would, of course, be unreasonable to expect 
that distinctions of status and grade should not exist or should not he maintained, 
hut with due regard to such distinctions I venture to ■think it is quite practic- 
able that tho' entire system of Indian States ; may m varying degrees participate 
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in most of the measures of tin? proposed Reforms. Indeed, considering .that 
the proposals are intended to improve and assist future relations "between the 
Crown and the States, it is only just that the scope of the proposals should ho 
liberal and inclusive, rather than narrow and exclusive. It is alleged that the 
proposed classification is intended to avoid chances of inadvertent and indiscri- 
roi nate application of a practice to greater Rulers which may be appropriate 
to lesser Chiefs only, but I do not think that any harm has resulted 
from grouping smaller States with bigger ones and the fears are more 
imaginary than real. The real causes of any uncertainty and uneasiness, such 
as is referred to in paragraph 802 of the Report, are indeed far deeper, and 
the surest way to reassure all Rulers that their rights and privileges would 
not be whittled away w r ould he to devise means to ensure that due regard is 
paid to such rights and measures of sovereignty as are enjoyed by the smallest 
of such Rulers. If that is done, the greater Rulers w r ould have all the greater 
reason for feeling sure of their status and privileges. - 

X therefore earnestly hope that the Government and the Princes alike will 
give their best consideration to this aspect of the question and that nothing 
will he done which may dwindle the -strength of the Order by alienating the 
sympathies of smaller States from the more important ones or which may tend 
to weaken the splendid fabric which British statesmanship itself has reared up 
with so much care and foresight during the last century. -In that magnificent 
edifice known as the Indian Empire, all States like so many pillars, large and 
small, have their own use and place and the smallest of them cannot be 
disregarded Avitliout injuriously affecting the entire superstructure. 

As regards the proposed classification I would also remark that, considering 
the conservatism and past traditions of our Order, it is clear to me that any 
innovation in this respect will hardly be acceptable. Indeed any arbitrary 
demarcation may cause unnecessary complications, jealousies and difficulties. The 
Order is already classified into Princes and Chiefs and in case it may he absolute- 
ly necessary, the existing distinction may be emphasized and brought out now in 
greater prominence and relief than before so as to avoid confusion of 
terminology and any possible confusion of practice. I think the best 
solution of the difficulty w r ill be that those who are styled as Their Highnesses 
may ho consistently and invariably described as Princes and their States 
as Principalities or Princedoms, while the rest should be described as Chiefs 
and their States as Chiefshipa. In the light of the above distinction the table 
of salutes may also he revised, if necessary, so as to include in the category 
of Princes certain important Chiefs. 

- I Avould like to add that any classification based on considerations' of full 
measure of sovereignty is hound to open a wide field for controversy, and 
many .difficult and delicate questions of jurisprudence and international law 
which may not admit of a satisfactory settlement are sure to crop up and might 
be a constant source of anxiety to the Government and the Princes. Some 
\-ery important States do not pass capital sentences without the sanction of the 
Paramount PoAver, but surely this should not mean that such States have not 
full powers of internal administration. Any interference or intervention on 
the part of the Paramount PoAver in excess of that essential for maintenance 
of its position as such power is more or less a question of particular circum- 
stances and can be easily accounted for as deriving its origin and sanction 
from some express or implied consent or delegation of authority from the 
Sovereign Power as represented in the person of the Ruler of the State and 
so does not detract from his position as a Sovereign. There is, therefore 
. really no need for getting involved in the meshes of such intricate questions 
as the juristic nature and essential characteristics and attributes of Sovereignty 
It it obvious that if a State is not a part of British India and its hews and 
regulations arc not per se applicable to such State, and if His Majesty the Kim r- 
Ethperor is the Suzerain PoAver of the State, then it will be onlv reasonable 
to recognise that the Ruler of the State is the only Sovereign authority in the 

It should also he borne in mind that area or revenue can hardly be a 
able index of the importance of ;a State and any classification which ignores local 
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conditions,, past history and traditions or future possibilities of development or 
which _ creates fresh and invidious distinctions will do more harm than' good 
and will retard progress. - - - 

After giving the. matter my most earnest consideration, I am of opinion 
that in case, as explained by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, full powers 
of internal administration including sentence of death are accepted as the 
bases of the fresh line of demarcation which it is proposed to draw, it should 
be on the distinct understanding that ’full powers will be automatically and 
ipso faciei conferred on such of the Princes as enjoy a -permanent salute of 
11 guns or upwards, but who for some' slight technical defect or restriction 
aro not at present considered as having such powers, and that this will he 
done before the Reforms are given effect to. Rulers of other important 
States having a salute of 9 guns or no salute should also.be given such powers 
and their salutes should be raised to 11 guns. 

His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi : — The recom- 
mendation that Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration should 
he separated from the others is no doubt a good proposal for safeguarding the 
interests of the States exercising- full powers. Such classification should be 
effected after a careful enquiry of the terms of -the treaty, established 
practice and their past history. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior 
Branch) J— Tour Excellency, I think considerin'? the controversial nature of 
the question it would be better in the interest of business and on account 
of tlie -limited time before us that a Select Committee of Princes representing 
the four different main groups should be appointed to thrash out this question 
first and put it before the Conference. After that if. any member wishes to 
make any remarks they will be useful. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala:— In my opinion it 
is extremely necessary and highly desirable to draw the line of demarcation 
proposed in the Reforms Report. It is only fair lo the bigger and the more 
important Rulers enjoying full powers of internal administration, and " possess- 
. hag the power of making their own laws to assure to Lhem a position commensur- 
ate with their status, their importance and the magnitude of tlie interests they 
-represent. Your, Excellency has very sympathetically referred to the Rulers 
on, the border line, and since Your Excellency has said that you would be 
prepared to consider the desirability of raising the status of such Rulers, I 
think the situation would be considerably improved and would go a long way 
to dispel any misgivings that might have troubled the minds of some of the 
Chiefs. 

, In view, . however, of the concluding remark in paragraph 302 of the 
Report that the proposals contained in paragraphs 306 to 311 would apply only 
to Rulers of the first class, I consider it necessary to urge that in order to sub- 
stantiate bur claim for representing one-third of India, some means should he 
devised for enabling the Chiefs of the second category to participate in the bene- 
fits of the proposals made by Your Excellency and the Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, 

His Highness the Maharaja of KTavanagar Your 
Excellency, there appears to he a good deal of misunderstanding, in the minds 
of some of those who advocated the cause of the lesser Chiefs, • and this, I 
think, is due to the fact that they have not studied the papers with that 
diligence and that care that we members , of the Committee had hoped they 
would do. I do not mean to say that Their Highnesses have-raised the question 
here in, A light hearted manner, hut I think that if they had followed in detail 
the proceedings of the Committee that held its sittings at Bikaner, at Alwar 
add at Patiala, this misunderstanding would perhaps never have arisen. 

As far as the proposition of His Highness the Maharaja, of Kolhapur and 
the Chief of Sangli is concerned, I think. if a Committee which I hope will 
• if 
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be appointed, is appointed, -where their views could be heard. Government would 
pay due attention.: But I think as far as this Chamber is concerned, the recoin- 
mendationa in tlie Heport, viz. 9 to draw a bard and fast lino, should be strictly 
adhered to. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior Your Excellency, 
in my humble opinion, if ■ something is done on the lines I suggest it will 
answer the purpose. My reply to No. 1 is this, that the classification suggested 
should be. made for purposes of matters dealt 'with in sub-items 3, 6, 6, 7 and 8 
of agendum I and paragraphs 306, 308, 309, 310 and 311 of the "Report. For 
other matters, the /status of each State enjoying full powers will be dependent 
upon its individual history, I have just heard, Sir, some remarks about 
enhancing the number of guns to enable those people to get into this Chamber. 
This is only a mechanical idea in my humble opinion to get more people and 
keep up their friendship which is,' X think, not proper. 

«*■ 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I do not know whether any other 
of Your Highnesses would wish to address the Conference ; if not, we must 
come to a vote on this question. The first sub-item of agendum I is — 

“ That with a view to improve future relations between tho Crown and the States, a 
definite lino should be drawn separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal adminis- 
tration from the others.” 

It has been moved as an amendment to that by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Hewas (Senior Branch) that a Committee should he appointed to 
consider this question. We, of course, will take the amendment fiist. Those 
who are in favour of referring this question to a Committee will signify by 
holding up their hands. . . 

• 

.(His Excellency, after counting the hands, said):— It is practically 
unanimous. So the first item on the agenda will be referred to a Committee. 
Will Your Highnesses say what that Committee should bo composed of? 

- \ 

_ His Excellency tlie Viceroy : — I think it would he well if Your 
Highnesses were to suggest the names of the Committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch): — 

I think from Rajputana, His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and His Highness 
the Maharaj Rana of Dbolpur. From Bombay, His Highness the Jam Sahib 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, as representing two separate 
blocks. From the, Punjab, Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Kapurthala and for my own block, His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I will ask the Political 
•Secretary to read the names that have been suggested and then it will he open 
to Your Highnesses to add or suggest any other names in their place 


' n The Hon'bie Sir J ohn Wood The suggestion is that a Committee 
8hould be formed as follows : — 

Hiq. Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, and His Highness the Maha raj 
Rana of Dholpur from Rajputana ; and J 

Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Gwalior and Hewas (Senior) from 
Central India. ' 

Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Kolhapur and Navanagar from 
Bombay j and from the Punjab Their Highnesses the . Maharajas 
of Kapurthala and Patiala, with 3 Political Officers and the 
Political Secretary- - 
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yourself? EKCellenc 3 r the Viceroy Do you propose that iu place of 

• Highness the Maharaja of • Kolhapur : — Yes I don’t 
mind if my name goes out, but I would prefer. to have the Chief of Sangli. 

T , ' H * s Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch): 

X nave no oljjecfcioti if tho name of tlie Chief of Sangli is put in. 

?F}® E ?? el f l ® nc y . th ® Viceroy :-Y es , that will be the simplest 
way it the Chief of Sangli is added. 1 


■ His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — I should like 
suggest that two members of the conservative element might be introduced 
here, namely. His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur and His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch, who oh these matters have very decided opinions and 
represent a body of Princes whose opinions are of very great value. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : — I second it. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch): — 

Among the names that have been suggested there is no Mahammedan Prince, 
so may I suggest the name of Her Highness the Begum Saliiba of Bhopal on 
the Committee? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapur thala : — Your 
-Excellenoy, may I suggest that one of the Princes who are directly interested 
in the matter .may also' be added ? I should also say that as the number is 
already too large I should withdraw in favour of His Highness the Hawaii 
Sahib of Maler Kotla. *• 

The Hon’ble Sir John Wood : -I understand that the proposed 
Committee is as follows : — . 

11 aj put ana. — His Highness the Maharaja of- Jaipur. 

, His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

His Highness tho Maharaj Kana of Dholpur. 

Central India . — Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal. 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch). 
Bombay. — His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kavanagar. 

The Chief of Sangli. 

Punjab. — His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Maler Kotla. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: — May I request a 
ruling whether we cau invite members outside the present Conference also ? - 
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~~ CODIFICATION OR POLITICAL PRACTICE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy :-r-I would, suggest. Your Highnesses, 
that in sucli a Case you might ask them to come and give evidence before the 
Committee and express their views, Otherwise, we shall be in danger of 
converting this Committee into the Conference. I may take it, then, that 
Your Highnesses agree to that Committee as constituted for the purpose of 
discussing item (1) of Agendum Wo. I. 

Agendum I. — Item (2). 

“ That, with the consent of the Rulers of Stales, their relations with the Government of 
India should he examined, not necessarily with a view to any change of policy, hut in order to 
simplify, standardise and codify existing practice for the future." 

His Highness the Maharaja* of Patiala -While 
supporting tbo proposal, I think I might mention that, some misappre- 
hensions existed with regard to this item on the Agenda, hut these have 
been removed by Your Excellency's remarks in this morning’s opening 
speech. If I have understood the recommendation in the Report rightly 
--nil that seems to he intended* in tbis connection is that the hetero- 
geneous case law which has grown up around the body of treaties 
should be re-examined in the light of the true spirit of the latter. As we are 
assured that no constitutional changes which may take jfiace will impair 
our dignities and privileges secured to us by treaties, sanads and engagements 
or by established practice, there is apparently no reason to apprehend that 
the suggested simplification, standardisation and coditication is likely to lead 
to any infringement of such rights. The intention seems to me to he more 
to strengthen the treaty rights and to make them clearer than to weaken or 
obscure them. 

Besides this the Report lays down, and to this also Your Excellency refer- 
red in the morning, that no such simplification, standardisation or codification 
will be undertaken except with the consent of the parties. If, therefore, there 
are any Princes to whom the process is repugnant, there is positively nothing to 
compel them to undertake it. . 

In my opinion any simplification, standardisation or codification of such 
treaties or engagements should be undertaken by provincial committees ou 
which the Ruling Princes and the Government of India should he represent- 
ed. These committees will be more competent to examine every treaty in 
its original spirit and I am sure their advice will be highly valuable in coming 
* to a satisfactory decision. 

• 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala: — Your Excel- 
lency, at our informal meeting the other' day most of the Princes present univer- 
sally agreed that a committee or conference should go into the whole question 
carefully with the representatives of the Government of India. The result of 
this joint consideration and discussion would be presented to the Conference 
in due course when-we should he in a better position to express our views as 
regards the question of simplification, standardisation and codification of the 
existing practice. 

a __ 

His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi The question 
that with the consent of the Rulers of States the relations with the Govern- 
ment'of India should he. examined not necessarily with a view to any change of 
policy, hut in order to simplify, standardise and codify existing practice for the 
future, is of a "very delicate nature. It is an established axiom that we the 
absolute Rulers of the States have direct connection with the Crown through 
the Viceroy, who is the representative of His Most Gracious Majesty the King- 
Emperor in India, under treaty . obligations which are inviolable. I have a 
firm belief in the solemn assurances from the Crown and their representatives 
and. Ministers that the terms of the treaty, will he scrupulously observed, and on 
the memorable words of Her Most Gracious-Majesty the late Queen-Empress 
Victoria which are: — “We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of 
Kative Princes as Our- Own.” ■ : 
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On this ground the Indian States, who have the honour of being in alliance 
with His Majesty’s Government,, have no apprehension of any thing which may 
prove prejudicial to the solemn- treaties, ancient rights, iseat, prerogatives, 
dignity and established practice of the States. It is urged that the terms of 
-these solemn documents should he read in the spirit of the policy when they 
were composed and not in the light thrown on them subsequently, as by such a 
ohange in the view the sanctity of these sacred documents is sure to he endan- 
gered and this will create an atmosphere of uncertainty among Indian States 
as to their old relations with the British Government which should he handled 
with great scrutiny and delicacy. Indeed the examination is desirable so far 
as it is conducted to rectify undesirable and derogatory practices which may 
have crept in political dealings with the States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : —This is a question 
which is perhaps the most important one on the Agenda of the present 
Conference for it is the foundation on which has been built in the past and 
will be built in the future, the structure that will define and has so far defined 
our treaty relations with the Imperial Crown. Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses, in dealing with* this all-important subject I feel somewhat like 
Bacon’s fly wbicb sat upon “ the axle tree of the chariot wheel and said Xio ! 
what a dust do I. raise.” And some- dust has been raised due peihaps to the 
fact that while the other subjects have been discussed by our Committee and 
by other Princes and have been amplified in detail with objects and reasons, 
this particular question which has been dealt with at some length in the 
lleport, in the Agenda has been put down in considerable brevity. 

Your Excellency has now in one of .the most momentous speeches that this 
Conference has ever heard amplified the paragraph which should remove much 
misapprehension. I admit without any ceremony that the question at its incep- 
tion appears to bristle with thorny problems. I understand that some doubts 
have arisen in the minds of certain Princes on this question which has been 
considered to he of such grave importance that at the time of its discussion, it 
was perhaps considered wiser to be absent than to ho present. The perusal of a 
few of the memoranda that some of my kind friends have been good enough to 
sendxne, readily discloses the fact that there is really much misapprehension and 
misunderstanding in the .minds of our brother Princes concerned. To discuss 
abstract principles is at .all times very delicate and complicated but to 
discuss the relations of the Sovereign States vis-a-vis the Imperial Grown .and 
the Imperial Government, I can well imagine, is a subject which can raise 
much anxiety in the minds of the Eulers of Indian Stales. But surely the 
difficulties of a problem should not discourage us from facing the obstacles, 
if with hold and generous statesmanship the result is to be what we all want; 
it -to be, i.e., the removal of misunderstandings and the breathing of a fresher 
and. clearer atmqspbere all round. 

I have no doubt that many misunderstandings in the past which have 
even led to. unhappy results have been due to misconception of the relative 
positions, and the difficulty has been further accentuated by the fact that the 
treaties framed in ancient days — some over a hundred years a<m — in the first 
place differ considerably in detail from one another, and secondly because case 
law and precedents of different States have guided the Imperial Government 
in assuming certain rights and prerogatives in its relations with the Indian 
States. Hone of the treaties lay down all the conditions that are considered 
necessary for the guidance of affairs in States, nor do they clearly define the 
powers and functions of the Imperial Government which represents the Crown 
as regards its prerogatives and rights. 

In considering the question of treaty relations, we are automatically forced 
to examine the position of the Indian States. While none of them according 
to treaties or otherwise are independent in external affairs, several of the . 
treaties lay down very clearly that “ a Prince shall he absolute Euler of his 
State ” or that “ the Imperial Government shall not interfere with the lerri-^ 
torics of the Maharaja,” or that “ the Government shall not interfere in the 
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internal administration of the State.” Since these treaties were framed, the 
Crown hy the Royal Proclamation of 1858 took over the administration of 
India and with.it the responsibility of adhering to treaties and engagements 
entered into by the East India Company with all the Indian States, so that 
strictly speaking in accordance with past traditions we enjoy the happy 
position of being in direct relationship with the Grown, and thus in matters of 
administration and government, the Imperial Government and the "Viceroy as 
the representative of the Crown interpret in practice tne conditions originally 
laid down. 

The position of the States- in relation to the Crown is perfectly clear. The 
position of the Crown as by far the stronger and the greater partner of the two- 
in the alliances the responsibility of which it took over from the East India 
Company, is - beyond all dispute and is'unchallenged. The question of equality 
can therefore he summarily dispensed with on the ground that no one can assert 
under any circumstances "that the position of any State or its Ruler in India 
who has parted with the principal sovereign rights in external affairs is. on a 
footing of equality with the Crown. But if the States are not on a footing of 
equality with the Imperial Crown, facts also speak- for themselves and tell us 
that their position in the past on the other hand has also not been that of 
“subjection” or “subordination,” a condition which used to exist in the old 
feudal- days in different lands. The condition ' of dependence in external 
affah-s and of sovereign rights in internal matters make the correct definition 
of the relative position, which would be acceptable on all sides, a very 
delicate affair. But it is absolutely neoessary to come to a mutual understand- 
ing regarding the correct definition because without that -we could not decide or 
discuss the abstract principles which shall guide and rule our treaty relations. 

Now the whole subject in hand is so vast and full of such delicacy and 
complications that it would indeed he extremely difficult and perhaps unsuit- 
able to give expression to all tbe ideas on this subject in a public Conference 
with a view to removing misunderstandings that may exist on either side. 
I realise the importance of such a discussion but I suggest that it may be in 
a different form. Anything that leads to mutual and better understanding 
is always worthy of the task, however difficult the obstacles may be, — 
for obstacles indeed, I always maintain, are only made for human beings 
to surmount with a strong determination and a stout heart based on 
mutual co-operation and good will. That the problem is jiossible of 
solution, I personally do not doubt although the process cannot be worked 
out in tbe brief space of one or even several days. To simplify, stan-. 
dardiso and codify existing practice for the future in order that tbe 
treaties may be revised in the case of Princes who may so desire — as Your 
Excellency has explained — will undoubtedly lead to liappy results. But I 
foresee that to achieve this end there must be many intimate and open-hearted 
discussions coupled with a frank and candid .expression of views on the 
subject without any reporters taking down notes of tbe proceedings, so that - 
either side can express themselves freely without being misunderstood. 

With this object in view, after, general discussion' has taken place on 
this subject, I would propose for the consideration of the Conference that it 
would not be sufficient to appoint a Select Committee to go into this question 
for one evening or for the few evenings that we have at our disposal during. the 
present session of the Conference and that we could not come to any satisfac- 
tory conclusions on this subject even during the short space of one • week. 
Under *the circumstances, I would suggest that a permanent committee of 
Princes may be elected by the Conference- for one year to have periodical 
sittings with the officers of the Imperial Government from the Political and 
Legislative Departments in order that the subject may be thrashed out in all 
its bearings and finally submitted before the next year’s Conference when it 
could again be generally discussed. Ii> would then be time for any particular 
State to take the conclusions of the Committee as the basis, if they like, on which 
to approach the Imperial Government individually in case they desired to have 
their ancient treaties revised. - . . .... 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior 
Branch) ; — A contact of a century in some cases and of a contuTy and more 
in others with the de facto Government in India through its agents has given 
birth to a situation between us of great complexity and embarrassment for 
which neither party is directly responsible, and it is time that the situation is 
cleared up and that we one and all see ourselves in our true proportions. My 
own view is. that no usage, precedent or established practice can adversely 
affect the rights circumscribed by the solemn documents known as treaties or 
engagements. I have nothing to say against any practice, usage or preoedent 
which leaves our mutual rights and obligations unimpaired. Had it been the 
case that one and all of our Order had treaties as the basis of their connection 
with the Paramount Power, there would never have arisen any confusion and 
embarrassment. This was unavoidably due to the fact that the Central Govern- 
ment in India had to deal with a body of Rulers in which the self-governing 
units -were outnumbered by the non-self-governing ones. 

It is time, therefore, that our true relations with the Government of India 
are correctly appreciated and future procedure is laid down. I propose for this 
purpose a standing committee which should consist of representatives not 
lower in rank than that of a minister or member of council from all the self- 
governing units, one each and a high representative of the Government 
in the Political Department. Besides this standing committee there should he 
appointed sub-committees for the various groups or divisions at present obtain- 
ing. These sub-committees will. consist of non-self -governing Rulers or their 
representatives at their option comprised in the area or division. The Political 
Officer or the Agent to the Governor- General as the case may he will also sit in 
the committee. These suh-committees will formulate their own recom- 
mendations and send them direct to the Central Government. While 
the standing committee after formulating their own recommendations, 
will send copies of the same to each of the self-governing Rulers for further 
consideration, and I "expect that in the next year’s council of ours we should 
arrive at results satisfactory to all; 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — The question 
involved here is so vast and, to some extent, so obscure, that no person who has 
no access to the ordinary and confidential records of the Government of India, 
can be supposed to pronounce a correct ojnnion on it. I, therefore, suggest that 
a committee consisting of some Princes, ministers and government officials, 
may be appointed to consider this question. ■ • 

No States hound together by independent international relations, or by 
subordinate alliances, or by a federal system of Government can carry on their 
intercourse without- developing some sort of usages and practices. Usages if made 
applicable; or supposed to be binding without clear and perfect understanding, 
would lead to serious consequences to the weaker party, especially to the non- 
treaty States. Indian text writers on Native States, among whom Sir William 
Lee- Warner is regarded as an authority, have made certain generalisations w r hioh 
are not only of doubtful acceptance, but are such as must make all States 
uneasy. They have no official value, hut the Native States have not yet 
made any attempt to state what they think about Sir William Lee-Warner's 
view. 

Even the doctrine the "treaties must bB read as a whole” is dangerous 
in itself. Sir William himself says at page 38 of his book, “too much stress 
cannot be laid on this proposition.’.* But the silent effect of his generalisation 
is being felt. The above doctrine is too widely expressed. Not only all the 
treaties with a' particular State are to be read “ as a whole,” but the principles 
laid down in the treaties of one State are to be held applicable to another State. 
Thus the author says, that the student must look to " the' treaties of Gwalior 
for a view of military obligations not only of the State, but of other Native 
Princes.” This doctrine with the principle of "extensive application,” of 
which tho author makes full use all along, would launch practical politicians 
into dangerous absurdities, and the States would not know where they are. 

• To criticise all the doctrines of Sir William Lee- Warner is beyond the scope 
of this speech. It means the production of a separate treatise which, I strongly 
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urge, ought to he undertaken by the States. To leave him unopposed may, in 
the words of the author, amount to “ a constructive argument of acceptance 
'by silence.” 1 ’ _ ' " .. 

The uncompromising remark of the author that, “ no succession is valid 
until it is recognised by the British Government,” has been greatly circum- 
scribed by the memorandum of the Government' of India, on the ceremonies 
connected with successions in the Native States, in -which it has been distinctly 
recognised that, “ -where there is a natural heir in the direct, line, he succeeds 
as a matter of course.” 

The absolute right of selection in eases of collateral successions -which 
of late finds place in some treaties, is qualified by the above memorandum, 
which says that the “ announcement of recognition and confirmation will ho 
made by a representative of .the British Government.”. In disputed and 
collateral successions, the rights of claimants are to be settled on their merits, 
which is altogether different from the right of selection. 

The marginal heading “ unlimited liability of State in case of war ” 
implying the compulsion under which the States arc placed, is unjustifiable 
and derogatory to the treaty rights of the States. I have no doubt that the 
States did, and would continue to do everything in their power to assist the 
British Government in war time. But they would resent if they are told that 
Sir William’s doctrine is to be read as an article of their treaties. The British 
Government too have wisely and rightly not made use of any language implying 
compulsion. 

The standardisation of railway, telegraph, postal, currency and irrigation 
policies needed for the mutual benefit of the States and the British Govern- 
ment is yet to be made. It is neither equitable nor common to all the States 
as supposed by Sir AVilliam. ' 

So also the statements that several of the laws of the legislative Council 
of the Government of India, such as the Extradition Act, are binding on the 
States by usage, is not only not correct, but is -such as would do away with 
the unobstructed rights of the Native States to make their own laws. 

The following remarks concern my own treaty — 

The position taken up by Government has been that “ the conditions under 
which some of the treaties wore executed have undergone material changes, and 
the literal fulfilment of particular obligations which they impose has become 
impracticable.” This is a oorreot position with regard to several States. As an 
illustration and as a personal grievance, I mention the Agreement with the 
Kolhapur State, with an apology for stating my case fully. 

The Maharajas of Kolhapur are the descendants of the younger branch of 
Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta Power in India. After the death of 
Bajaram, the second son of Shivaji, his son was placed in power by Tarabai, 
the widow of Bajaram. Kolhapur was finally separated from Satara by the 
Partition Treaty of Satara, dated 26th April 1731, which was “ drawn up 
between His Majesty Aba Sahib (Shahu Baja) and Sambhaji • Baja/’ 
(Aitchison, Part II, page 216.) By that. treaty, the then Mahratta Baj was 
divided into two parts, with a proviso “ to receive the half of any conquest to 
he made between the river Tungbhadra and Bameshwar.” The Kolhapur 
Baj ever afterwards continued to be independent of the Satara Baj, tho 
Peshwa, and the Moghul Emperors of Delhi. 5 

Since the fall of Satara Kolhapur has been the only ruling dynasty 
representing the line of Shivaji, and as such is esteemed everywhere and looked 
•on with great pride and respect by the Mahrattas. 

In 1838 H. H. Shivaji, then a minor, succeeded to the Kolhapur Baj. A 
Council of Begency was formed consisting of the mother of H. H. Shivaji, his 
aunt, Diwan sahib and some officials. After long quarrels Eiwan sahib got the 
full control of affairs. The misrule was indescribable. -The British Govern- 
ment interfered and tried to set matters right. Their efforts resulted in a general 
rebellion After its suppression the administration was taken over bv' the 
British Government during the minority of the Baja, and until he should be fit 
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to be entrusted with, the administration. Ports of every description were 
dismantled. The military force of the State was disbanded and a local corps 
entertained in its stead, and the Kolhapur State was required to pay the 
expenses of suppressing the rebellion, and the administration of the State was 
-taken over by the British Government till 1862. 

1'he preamble to the Agreement also makes tbe situation clear, wbieh is as 
follows : — 


“ Whereas a desire has been expressed by His Highness tbe Baja of 
Kolhapur to assume the administration of the affairs of that State, His 
Excellency tbe Hon’ble tbe Governor of Bombay in Council has in considera- 
tion of tbe Baja having attained full age and having evinced loyalty towards 
the Government of Her Majesty the Queen, more particularly during the dis- 
turbances of 1857 and 1858, when the Baja’s brother (Chimasalieb) was an 
active conspirator, resolved to transfer to the Baja the administration of 
Kolhapur, with such reservations as are contained in an Agreement to be signed 
by the Baja.” 

The Agreement further says : — 


“In accordance with tbe spirit of the above observations, tbe following 
conditions of agreement are proposed for the acceptance of the 
Baja.” 

All this will show that, the Agreement was made under special circum- 
stances and for ' the acceptance of “ the Baja.” The personal nature of the 
Agreement can also be inferred from tbe absence of any words indicating 
that it binds “tbe heirs and successors” of Baja Shivaji. If, however, 
it is to be looked upon as a treaty binding by implication on tbe heirs of 
the' Buler who accepted it, there are considerations that militate against such 
an assumption. 

The Agreement, as stated in the preamble, was entered into by tbe Governor 
of Bombay in Council when Statute 13 George III, Cap. LXIII, s. 9, required in 
1772 that the consent and approbation of the Governor-General in Council 
should first be obtained, for negotiating or concluding any treaty of peace, or 
other treaty with Indian Princes and Powers. In June of 179 3 by Statute 83 
George III Cap. HI, s. 4.2, the Governor of any province was forbidden on pain 
•of dismissal to conclude any treaty, unless in pursuance of express orders from 
London or Calcutta. In tbe face of the above and other express statutes, the 
leo-al validity of an agreement entered into by any Governor is doubtful, and 
tacit following cannot legalise what is ab initio not legal. Neither is the said 
Agreement ratified by the Governor-General to the present day, nor is the seal 
of the Governor-General. 

Sir William Lee-Warner in his book Native States in India , at page 4S, 
savstbat “an Indian treaty almost invariably runs in the name of the 
■Governor-General and not of His Majesty,. being beaded by its title and 
obiect, The names of tbe contracting parties are recited, and the fact is 
nlainlv stated that the British officer executes on behalf of the Governor- 
General in Council.” None of these formalities have been observed with 
regard to the above Agreement. 

When we pass on from the legal formalities and the legal aspect of the 
Agreement to its terms, we find that almost every article of tbe Agreement 
is'practically and by usage incapable of being acted upon as it stands. 

The second clause of the preamble says that “ in tbe first instance at least 
tho Chief Minister in Kolhapur, self-governed, should be one whose nomination 
by the Baja is fully approved by the British Government.” This was of course 
temporary and has no application at present. 


Article I of the agreement lays down that “ in all the matters of import- 
ance the Baja of Kolhapur agrees to follow the advice of the British Govern- 
ment, as conveyed by the Political Officer representing the Government at 
Kolhapur.” What are “• the matters of importance ” is nowhere defined and 
the expression is capable of varying with tbe foot of tbe interpreter and the 
adviser. If, unfortunately, there is some inclination to stand strictly to the 
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terms of tlie Agreement, the expression is sufficient to amount to a negation of 
all internal powers. The article might not have been always construed 
narrowly, but there is nothing to safeguard its being so construed. Such a 
condition mitigates the responsibility of the Rulers, and also makes them 
nervous to undertake any far-reaching reforms in the interests of the subjects 
of the State. Policies change with the men in authority, and a Ruler is afraid 
that he may be “advised” against a policy by an in-coming officer, which was 
approved by his predecessor, and perhaps even initiated at his suggestion. 

The article was introduced at a time the country was not completely settled 
and when the consequences of misrule were very serious. This is no longer 
so, and as “ a mark of their appreciation ” of the administration Government 
have decided to withdraw to a large extent from the residuary jurisdiction in 
feudatory Jagirs. Several States have been managing their affairs without 
such a condition, which Sir W. Lee-Warner, at page 193, calls “ indeed an 
exceptionally severe agreement.” I remember Political Officers having said to 
me that the article is so wide that “ a chaise and four ” could be run through the 
Agreement at any time. I leave it to be imagined from this what I think 
about my position with this article in the Agreement. Lord Harris who 
installed me on the gadi told me that he would do all he could to cancel 
this Agreement. Lord Northcote said that it would he the policy of his 
Government “ to rehabilitate Kolhapur to its former prestige. ” He had also 
told me that he would leave his remarks about the same. Lord Lamington 
had promised to do all he could, but he had to leave suddenly. 

The other articles have also either been changed, or have become useless or 
inoperative. 

In short (a) the change of circumstances mentioned in the preamble, 
(b) the approval of the Chief Minister by the British Government being a 
thing of the past, (c) the derogatory nature of the article to follow advice, 
which is a negation of the powers of internal autonomy, which is absent even 
in petty Ghiefships, and which is unsuited and out of date to the policy towards 
Native States, (Art. 1), (d) the condition to retain a Khasgi Karbhari, 
and the mode of keeping Khasgi accounts showing how the dignity of the 
State has been crippled, on account of peculiar environments at the time 
of the Agreement (Art. 2), (e) the relaxation of the rigour to carrying on 
correspondence with other States, (/) the provision for the liquidation of debts 
which no longer exist (Art. d) , (g) the temporary restrictions on alienation 
till the liquidation of debts (Art. 5), (h) the maintenance of the Kolhapur 
Infantry which is a blank cheque on the State purse, and requires some 
limit to he placed somewhere (Art. 6), (£) the payment of a sum for the 
detachment of Southern Mahratta Horse at Kolhapur which no longer 
exists (Art. 6), (j) the removal of restrictions on the powers of the Maharaja 
in regard to criminal matters (Art. 7), (7c) the withdrawal of a large portion 
of power of the residuary jurisdiction, even partial existence of which is 
a constant source of all the abhorrent evils of dual Government, which 
is opposed to the original intention of the Agreement, causing fretting to the 
Larbar and the feudatory Jagirdars, a feeling which is altogether absent in 
the case of Sardars other than the feudatories who enjoy without disturbance 
all their original rights (Art. 8), (7) the temporary nature of the expenses of 
the Residency, the old necessity for the existence of which at Kolhapur has 
disappeared, as the policy of jealous watchfulness has given place to that 
of trust and union (Art. 9). All these changed conditions distinctly show that 
the agreement is ante-diluvian from the beginning to the end, is unsuited to 
the present conditions, is practically inoperative, is highly derogatory to the 
dignity of the State and that, therefore, it requires cancellation. 

His Highness tiie Maharawal of Jais aimer : — We regard 
treaties as solemn engagements, on which our relations are primarily based 
as things sacred. Any interpretation thereof, which may not be in conformity 
with the spirit in which they were originally . framed, is viewed generally with 
apprehension and any deviation therefrom in practice, naturally gives birth 
to a sense of uneasiness as has been mentioned in -the Report. I should think that 
an attempt at the elimination of such irregularities and discrepancies as may 
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have, ^ m practice, here and there crept in, Trill be more in harmony with 
promises of strict adherence to treaties and solemn engagements, which have 
been, from time to time, given, and it will be, in all probability, productive of 
better and happier results than an attempt at standardisation and codification 
of the existing practice. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — I am in 

general agreement with the views expressed by Their Highnesses of Alwar and 
Patiala, so I will not cover the same gronnd. I will draw attention to para- 
graphs 304 and 306 of the Report on Constitutional Reforms. 

In this connection the remarks of Mr. Eraser are pertinent. They are as 
follows : — 

“ The development of the British system has rendered the provision of 
some of these treaties a little irksome and at times they block 
the completion of Government projects. Hew Departments arise 
and inaugurate new policies which pay very little regard to the 
prescriptive rights of Native States. A growing corollary of the 
theory of Imperial partnership seems to be that the Government 
is not necessarily bound by treaties which are considered obsolete ; 
or, on occasion, the Government will only admit the validity 
of treaties with great reluctance, after compelling Native States to 
fight in defence of treaty rights which ought to have been recognized 
without demur ; or to mention another situation which sometimes 
arises, the Government will shelter themselves behind the letter 
of a clause tailing the possibly disputed opiniou of their law officers 
as final, and will pay no regard to the manifest spirit in which 
the treaty was originally framed. In all such controversies the 
States fight at a severe disadvantage.” 

The growth of such an attitude on the part of Government cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. All treaties with Native States, unless abrogated by 
mutual consent should he binding on both parties, and there should he no 
attempt by departmental officials to evade them by indirect methods. To minis- 
ters with a policy these treaties may seem of little moment. But to the States 
they are sacred. At any cost they should be upheld. The rounding off of a 
great scheme may seem urgently desirable, and the opposition of a State may 
seem frivolous, hut a far greater principle is really at a stake and that is 
the honour of Great Britain. The one guiding policy when such issues arise is 
to keep faith with the Native States at any cost. _ Regarding the proposal 
to e xamin e the relations of Rulers of States with the Government of 
India in order to simplify, standardise and codify existing practice for the 
future, it could only bo done with the consent of the Rulers. _ The Princes, 
however, before they can convey their consent should be in a position definitely 
to know from Government their views as to what is meant by existing practice, 
to what subject the practice relates, and how it is meant to bo simplified, stand- 
ardised and codified. Then they may he enabled to decide whether or not to give 
their consent. If the practice in vogue does not accord with the treaty rights of 
the Princes and is based on one-sided interpretations of Government officials, 
whose sense of strict justice is overpowered by their zeal to serve only the interests 
of Government, the reluctance of the Indian States to consent would he obvious. 
It must, however, he gratefully acknowledged that Your Excellency has con- 
veyed assurances that it will he your earnest desire to maintain the sacred 
treaties not only in the letter hut in the spirit in which they were framed. 
The main principles which should govern tile relations of the Indian Princes 
are those that are found in their treaties and engagements. Any usage 
or precedent or practice in the establishment of which the Princes had no 
voice and which may he detrimental to their interests, must be subjected to 
reconsideration in consultation with the Princes, 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal : — Your Excellency, — 
As regards the relations of the Rulers of the Indian States with the 
Government of India being examined, not necessarily with a view to any 
change of policy, hut in order to simplify, standardise and codify the exis ting 
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practice for the future, paragraph 305 of the Report needs, in my 
humble opinion, to be further elucidated. As Your Excellency has 
kindly suggested it would he well if a detailed memorandum on the 
subject is prepared by the Political Department enable the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs to come to a decision on the subject. The Rulers of the 
States regard their relations with the Government of India as most important, 
and on this delicate question they should like to be in possession of all the infor- 
mation that can be laid before them. "With the principle of the recommenda- 
tion, however, I have no reason to differ. It would, beyond doubt, remove 
a great many difficulties and simplify matters, if the relations of the Indian 
States with the Government of India were examined, and every individual 
State given a chance of putting up its ease to the Viceroy. 

His Highness the Maharaja, of Kapurthala: — This is a ques- 
tion of far reaching importance. The views of the different States on the subject 
are bound to be coloured by their respective standpoints. In the light of my own 
experience and the circumstances of my State I am prepared to say that I 
regard the proposal as a sound one. The treaties, engagements or sanads came 
into existence in the remote past when the moral, political and material 
development of the State or, for the matter of that, of the whole of India, had 
not attained to the pitch at which it stands to-day. Railways, telephones, 
canals, to mention only a few of the later phases of the material progress of 
the country, were not matters of practical politics then. The customs, excise, 
currency, postal, telegraph and extradition policy had already reached its 
present stage of evolution. In a number of eases, these topics of vital interest 
to the States concerned received scant attention, if at all. Of course there 
are and must be certain subjects the provision concerning which made in the 
treaties, etc., would need no revision or alteration and indeed, with a view to 
allay apprehensions or remove misgivings, would require to he distinctly 
re-affirmed, but matters regarding which the treaties, etc., are silent and around 
which certain practice has grown up and has crystallized into a sort of case- 
law require to be carefully examined and placed on a fair and proper basis in 
consultation with and with the concurrence of each individual State. It is 
in reference to such cases that standardization, simplification and codification 
might, in my opinion, he profitably resorted to. 

His Highness the Maharaja of He was (Senior Branch) 

Your Excellency, — As regards this point of the agendum my personal view is that 
now, after the lapse of a hundred years, it is impossible and indeed undesirable 
to attempt to adhere literally to the terms of those early treaties, 'engagements 
and sanads, though the spirit, which is really the only important part, can never 
he lost sight of by the contracting parties. This being so, it seems to me that 
unless it is especially desirable in any particular case it will only cause 
much trouble and I fear also perhaps arouse heated controversy as to the 
intentions of the original framers. In some cases there may he contemporary 
correspbndence which clearly shows these intentions, while in other cases no 
such explanatory documents are forthcoming, and after all it must he remem- 
bered that historically these treaties were not in all cases made as between 
equal contracting parties, but were dictated by the stronger, and even so we 
still look on \them as the strongest safeguard of our rights and privileges to 
such au extent that when contrasted in some quarters with later practice, it has 
given rise to a clamour for a literal adherence to their terms. " Thus even 
in those days we were treated with true generosity : how much more should 
we now confidently rely in these days of peace, -progress -and co-operation 
on the continuance and, if it he possible, even on the extension of that generous 
treatment culminating in such standardizing, codifying and simplifying of 
general practice as will end in ensuring our complete internal autonomy. 

With these remarks I would propose that it should be left to the Imperial 
Government to take such steps as they consider will best secure this end rather 
than make it the subject of formal controversy or unnecessary resolutions. 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy < addressing Alwar}: — I understand 
that you are moving for a Committee. - . 
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His Highness the Maharaja, of Alwar: — Yes, tlie proposal is 
that a permanent Committee may be elected, by the Princes which should sit 
ndth the officials that Your Excellency may select from the Political, 
Legislative or any other Department. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Do you wish to propose that now 
or to take the sense of the Conference P 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: — I think the sense of 
the Conference should he taken. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Before putting the question I 
wish to say a few words. Now I am sure Your Highnesses would wish me 
to be perfectly frank in dealing with this important subject and you will 
not misunderstand me if I sound a note of warning. It is in no spirit of 
unfriendly criticism that I do so, hut, if Your Highnesses are to consider 
this matter fully it is all important that you should have the whole position 
laid clearly before you. 

I alluded to certain aspects of this question this morning, hut I omitted 
to put before you one particular aspect, which I preferred to keep for our 
more private deliberation this afternoon when it would partake not of the 
nature of a public utterance, but of a friendly warning given to you witli a 
deep sense of responsibility. 

The Secretary of State and I have said in our Deport that no constitution- 
al changes that may take place will impair the rights secured to Your Highnesses 
by the treaties and I need not repeat that assurance. You are aware that it is 
our earnest desire to maintain to the full the rights and privileges secured to 
you under your various engagements. But it is necessary at the same time 
for the Princes themselves to realise clearly the obligation that rests upon them 
to rule their States with due regard to the interests of their subjects and of the 
Empire at large. It would he impossible for the Paramount Power to abstain 
from interfering, where necessary, to prevent misgovernment. In the old days 
when the treaties were made, the ordinary remedy for misrule was annexation. 
That policy was finally discarded in 1860 when the Canning Sanads were 
-granted, and our present practice is to intervene by friendly advice through 
our local representatives, where necessity occurs, and in the last resort to 
curtail the powers of the individual Ruler or deprive him of them altogether. 
Now it is clear that the Paramount Power cannot divest itself of this right of 
intervention, the exercise of which is also necessary in the interests of the 
States themselves. The time has past, if it ever existed, when any protecting 
Power would be justified in allowing its protection to become an instrument of 
misrule. '' In these fateful days, when uncontrolled autocracy is rapidly disap- 
pearing throughout the civilised world, it is incumbent on Your Highnesses who 
enjoy the rights of internal sovereignty under British protection to justify your 
high position by a wise, just and liberal administration, and it is incumbent on 
the Imperial Government to retain such power of intervention as may be 
needed to secure that this obligation is fulfilled. I would urge Your High- 
nesses to bear in mind this cardinal principle, the recognition of which is essen- 
tial to a true perception of our mutual relations. 

I am fully confident that Your Highnesses will not misunderstand the note 
of warning which I have thought it my duty to utter beforc a decision is taken 
as to the appointment of a Committee. I do not believe that there is much 
misrule; it has always been laid down that in the case of 'misrule there is a 
clear case for intervention, therefore it is necessary for Your Highnesses to 
consider this aspect of the question. I trust it is an aspect that will very 
seldom occur. I will now ask Your Highnesses to signify in the usual manner 
whether you assent to His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar’s proposal. 

“ That a permanent Committee of Princes may he elected by the Conference 
for one year to have periodical sittings toith the officers of the Imperial Govern- 
ment from the Political and Legislative Departments, in order that the subject 
may be thrashed out in all its bearings and finally submitted* before the next 
year’s Conference when it could again be generally discussed.” 

( The vote icas declared by His Excellency to be in favour of the proposal.) 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior: — 'With Your 
Excellency’s permission I should like to say a few words with reference to what 
has just now fallen from Your Excellency. 

We, the Princes of India, are loyal to the Imperial Government and hold it 
in great respect, and we always not only respect any sympathetic advice or 
suggestion from the Government but even welcome them. 

All that we ask for is that our inherent rights as States and those secured 
to us by our treaties should be scrupulously respected, and that, when the 
Imperial Government feels called upon to interfere in the interests of just and 
good administration, the interference should be as sympathetic as possible and 
should be in the best interest of the State and the Euler. 

His Excellency- tlie Viceroy : — I have no doubt that His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, who would wish to serve on the committee, would ho 
taken as a member of it. 

/ 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch : — I was going to say 
that we might start by proposing the name of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — Prom my experience 
during the last six months of working on the Princes’ Committee, I have 
learnt that work progresses faster if there is a small hut strong working 
committee instead of a large and unwieldy one. Although all interests 
should be represented, I think this is not entirely a provincial question where 
we need look at it from that standpoint, because here the question is regarding' 
the general treaties with all the States. So I merely selected names who, I 
thought, would he very competent to take up this very delicate and important 
task," and I suggest the following names for Your Excellency’s consideration : — 

■ His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar, 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior, 

The Political Secretary, and 

Sir George Lowndes as representing the Legislative Department, 
and one other. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar: — May I 

propose that His Highness tbe Maharaja of Alwar should he on the Committee. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Yes. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I think we must 
have some Political Officers of Your Excellency’s Department. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I think, so far as Political- 
Officers are concerned, they are always at the disposal of this Committee. 
They will he only too glad to help this Conference, but I think it is most 
desirable that the members of the Conference should sit together, and I think 
gentlemen like the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Legislative Department 
and the Political Secretary should he also members of the Committee. Will 
that meet your wishes ? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I agree to it. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar: — Will you 

kindly add the name of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar ? J 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Yes. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy : — Are there any other names ? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — I would propose 
the name of the Chief of Sangli, because there is do one representing the 
Southern Mahratta territory. He is a young man and a better man than 
myself. 

* 

The Chief of Sangli »I certainly think His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur is the best man. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I hope you will all 
realise that it is not a provincial matter. It is essentially a matter regarding 
all of us, and I hope that Tour Highnesses will be able to trust the Committee 
to safeguard, as far as possible, our common interests. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — I think one 
addition will not make much difference. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I think the best way of dealing 
with this question is to put it as a whole to the vote first of all. The proposi- 
tion is “ that a Committee of this Conference should be appointed." It will 
then he open to His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur to move an amendment 
adding any further names. 'Those in favour of the names which have been 
proposed by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar will signify their intention 
by holding up their hands. 

The proposition toas then put to the vote and carried. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (addressing Kolhapur') : — Now, 
Your Highness, it is open to you to make any amendment. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — I propose that 
the name of the Chief of Sangli he added to the Committee. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — It has been moved by His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Kolhapur that an addition be made to this Committee and 
that the Chief of Sangli should, be put on it. Those who arc in favour of the 
proposal will kindly signify their intention by holding up their hands. 

The motion teas put and lost. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala: — I would 
suggest that the Nawab Sahib of hoharu be put on the Committee. He is a 
man of great experience and is one of the oldest Rulers, so I think he may also 
be appointed. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Are you moving that as an 
amendment ? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala : — Yes. 

The amendment toas put to the vote and lost. 

His Excellency the Viceroy We have not yet come to the 
end of the Agenda which is very long. W e will now adjourn till to-morrow 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

The Conference was adjourned to the 21st January. 
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COUNCII, OP PEINCES AND STANDING COMMITTEE OP THE 
COUNCIL OP PRINCES. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND DAT?. 

JTlst January 1919. 


His Highness the Maharaja, Scindia of G-walior moved 
the following resolution which was carried unani- 
mously, the members standing : — 

Your Excellency, — , 

W e have all just heard with much grief the sad news of the demise of His 
Itoyal Highness Prince John, Their Majesties 5 youngest son. We mourn with 
them over this great bereavement and, on behalf of my brother Princes and 
myself, I beg leave to move the following resolution : — 

“ That the Ruling Princes in Conference assembled beg to record their 
deep sense of grief at the bereavement suffered by Their Majesties the Ring- 
Emperor and Queen- Empress in the untimely and sad demise of His Royal 
Highness Prince John and, they beg to reguest His Excellency the President 
to convey to their Majesties their united heart-felt condolences on this mournful 
event. 

I beg also to move that this Conference do adjohrn until such time as Hia 
Excellency the President sees fit to reassemble it. 55 


His Excellency the Viceroy : — I think wo are all agreed that 
this is a fitting way to convey to Their Majesties the sense of sympathy which 
all Your Highnesses feel for Their Majesties in their great bereavement; but I 
feel sure that the last thing His Majesty the King-Emperor would wish, would 
be that the actual working and official business should be at a standstill/ and 
therefore I would suggest to Your Highnesses that, as there is important work 
to he done by the Committee which you appointed with regard to the lino 
separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of inteimal administration from the 
others, that Committee should sit and continue its business. And I was going 
to suggest to Your Highnesses also, in view of the fact that we have to get on 
with business and were to discuss this morning sub-items (3) and (4) of 
Agendum No. I whether the same Committee could not take into considera- 
tion the matters which, are contained in sub-items (3) and (4) and make a 
recommendation to the Conference. I feel in that way we shall he able to make 
very material progress in the work which we have before us, and that that 
would be the most fitting way of doing it. Of course, if Your Highnesses wish 
to add any other members of your Conference to that Committee, in view of 
the larger scope of the Committee, the matter is within Your Highnesses’ 
powers. I do not know what would be the wish of Your Highnesses in the 
matter. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I for one entirely 
agree with Your Excellency’s proposition, and in order that we may proceed 
expeditiously with the work, I propose, if Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses agree, that the same Committee may carry on the work. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : — I beg to second the 
proposal. 

The proposal was unanimously agreed to and the Conference adjourned 
to the 23rd January. 
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- PROCEEDINGS OR THE THIRD DAY. 
January 33rd, 1919. 


Agendum I — Item (1). 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I -will ask His Highness the 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior to present the report of the Gommittee which sat 
to consider the various sub-items of Agendum Ho. I. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior : — With your 
Excellency’s kind permission, I beg to present the Committee’s report on 
Agendum I, item (1). 


The Committee appointed on January 20th recommends the following draft 
resolutions for the consideration of the Conference. 


Agendum I — Item (1). 

Resolution A. 

That this Conference recommends that a definite line should be drawn for 
the purposes indicated in Chapter X of the Report. 

Carried unanimously. 

Resolution 13. 

That this Conference recommends that the line of demarcation should be 
between (i) Sovereign States having full and unrestricted powers of civil aud 
criminal jurisdiction in their States and the power to make their own laws, and 
(it) all other States. 

Carried unanimously, with the exception of His Highness the Nawab of 
Maler Kotla and the Chief of Sangli, who reserved their opinions. 

Resolution C. 

That the Chamber of Princes should consist exclusively of Sovereign 
Princes as defined above. 

Carried by majority. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur dissenting. 

His Highness the Nawab of Maler Kotla and the Chief of Sangli reserved 
their opinions. 

Resolution D. 

That the Conference would commend to the favourable consideration of 
the Government of India the relaxation of restrictions now imposed on the 
powers of a Ruler iu cases where such restrictions are imposed by practice or 
usage or in pursuance of the terms of any treaty, sanad, or engagement. The 
above recommendation is subject to the proviso that, before any enhancement 
of status is given, full consideration should be paid to the representations of 
any State possessing feudatory rights over the State affected. 

Carried by majority. 

Their Highnesses the Begum of Bhopal, the Maharaja of Gwalior, 
the Maharaja of Navanagar, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, and tho Maharaja of 
Be was (Senior Branch) dissenting. 

Resolution E. 

That Ruling Chiefs not entitled to sit iu the Chamber should be represented, 
if they bo desire, provided that they shall invariably be represented — 

(«) where there is a Sovereign Prince in their Province, by such Prince, 
and 

(o) where there is no Sovereign Prince, by a Sovereign Prince of another 
Province. 

Carried by majority. 
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His Highness the Maharao of Cutch, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar and the Chief of Sangli 
dissenting. 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy t — -Trout the disenssion it appears 
to me that Tour Highnesses would prefer to have a longer time to consider the 
report, hut if there are any preliminary remarks which any of Tour High- 
nesses would wish to make on this Committee’s report, perhaps they would 
make them to-day. Anyhow, wo will have a discussion again to-morrow 
morning on the report. • . 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch : — With reference to the 
first item on this list, the draft resolution, as worded by the Committee, reads as 
follows : — 

“ That this Conference recommends that a definite line should be drawn for the 
purposes indicated in Chapter X of the Report/ - ’ 

The original draft on our Agenda read “ that with a view to improve future 
relations between the Crown and the States, a definite line should he drawn 
separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration from 
the others.” I respectfully beg to submit that the original drafting of this 
resolution is better on the Agenda than on the report of the Committee. 

{After a pause and addressing Mis Excellency the Viceroy.) — Is it 
proposed to take the report item by item, or that a general discussion should, 
take place P 

His Excellency tire Viceroy: — I think. Tour Highness, it 
would he better if you just make your preliminary remarks on the report. We 
will take the report again to-morrow morning. . 

Hie Highness the Maharao of Cutch. : — Preliminary remarks 
on the whole of the report ? 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I think if you make preliminary 
remarks on the whole report it would he better, but you will have a chance 
again to-morrow morning to speak. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch :-f— That is my view with 
reference to item (1) of Agendum No. I. 

Then coming to draft resolution C., viz.-. — 

" That the Chamber of Princes should consist exclusively of Sovereign Princes as 
defined above.” . . . 

At the Committee meeting I differed from the conclusions arrived at by 
the majority and I beg to read out a note giving my reasons why I , disagreed 
with the conclusions of the Committee. 

“ I cannot agree that this Chamber of Princes Bhall consist only of Princes who enjoy 
full powers of internal administration because the proposals of the Montagu-Cbelmsford 
Report in paragraphs 304 to 311 affect all'tbe States as a class. 

There is as much need for re-examination of the position of small States as there is of 
the big Ones. 

The Chamber of Princes (paragraph 306) is going to be instituted for the purposes of 
expressing opinions on e questions which affect the State s generally and other questions which 
are of concern, either to the Empire as a whole or to Eriiish India and the-States in common / 

I cannot agree that any Rnler should be debarred from having representation in a Chamber ■ 
that is to deliberate on matters of such common interests. . .. 

The provision of a Standing Committee for purposes mentioned in paragraph 307 
applies equally to the smaller States. • ■ - ■ , 

The Judicial Enquiry (paragraph 308) for disputes between Government and a State 
and between one State and another is of as great a need to the smaller States as to the 
larger ones ; and the Commission for enquiry into misconrtnet (paragraph 309) must be of 
concern to all the Prince's and Chiefs. 

The proposal made in paragraph 311 regarding joint , deliberations affects the Indian 
States asm whole, and, although the interests affected are proportionate, there can be no doubt 
that they ore of vital importance to every Pvuler of a State and should not be settled in a 
Chamber which does not represent all the interests concerned. 
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• Viewing the "Reform Scheme as a whole, the Report gives a constitution for British India 
on "the one hand and the Princes' India on the other. I cannot agree that a division should he 
made in the Princes' India with a view to exclude a whole class of States who should really 
find a place in so comprehensive a scheme as the Report lays down." 

The above are my remarks with reference to resolution C on the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

There is only one more itom on which I should like to submit my views 
to this august Assembly, and that is in reference to resolution E under item 
1, which proposes 

“ That Ruling Chiefs who are not entitled to sit in the Chamber should be represented, if 
they so desire, provided that they shall be invariably represented, where there is a Sovereign 
Prince in their province by such Prince himself, and where there is no Sovereign Prince by 
a Sovereign Prince of another' province." 

At the Committee meeting I differed from this resolution. I dissented 
from that resolution because I do not agree with the method laid down in it 
for representation. But I am iii entire accord with the principle of the resolu- 
tion that the smaller States should find a representation in this Chamber. 

. His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — The functions 
of the Council oC Princes as stated in the Report and as stated by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in his opening speech, are (1) matters applicable to the States 
generally as well as (2) questions of common interest between British India 
and the Indian States. These functions do not refer primarily to the 
fact whether a State possesses full powers or not but to the general 
position of a State whether big or small. Questions which touch, the 
** States generally ” and those that are of joint and common interest would 
equally affect a State whether it has full powers of internal autonomy or not. 
So it would ho a great unkind cut to leave the smaller States out. 

His Excellency the Viceroy himself has said, ** Before quitting this point 
I should like to repeat a statement which I made a few months ago at Dhar, 
via., that the Government of India are concerned to safeguard the rights, 
privileges and interests of the relatively email States, no less than those of their 
larger neighbours, and welcome their Rulers equally cordially as partners and 
co-workers. ” "Walking in the same foot-steps my conscience tells me that . 
duty requires that I must put forth the rights of my brother-Rulers whom 
fortune has not favoured equally as some of my friends — the Rulers of larger 
States. I owe this to the Counoil whose influence I want to see enhanced 
and to the neglected “ untouchable States.” 

To the advocates who place the whole scheme on the basis of powers I 
ask a straight question : — How many States are there who have full internal 
powers? The reply on international lines ought to be “none, ” and on the 
limited understanding I do not know why. a “ Bhumia with a small alluvial 
holding ” may not now be included in the list by extending the process of 
adding to his existing powers. 

The connecting link of a State with the Paramount Power is not the 
powers of a State, hut all the relations created by treaties, usages and practices. 
Powers of internal administration are an accident of the period of the treaty or 
the circumstances which led to it. 

I want to make myself clear with regard to the point urged by TTis 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. I have never advocated one-vote-a-man 
system for the smaller States. All I want is, as urged by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala, that some sort of representation ought to be given to them 
by way of groups. To suit the principle that the Council should be a Council 
of the Princes and not of representatives, I would suggest that only one of the 
Rulers of the smaller States should he allowed to come to the Conference and 
not a Karbhari or a Secretary. 

. In reply to His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar’s argument that 
Bkumias and alluvial proprietors who hold no lands would he included, I refer 
to Sir" "Wiliam Lee- Warner’s remarks at pages 34 to 37 of his hook. That " 
gives a complete answer why petty Ckiefsbips are regarded as “ Indian States.” 

x s 
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Further -with regard to His Highness’ remarks about my reference to 
Bundesrath, I need hardly say that a joke is not an argument. If not on the’ 
Bundesratk system, on what other understanding should His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam and Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mysore and. Baroda be 
asked to vote with a State which has an income of a few thousands. 

My friends, Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Alwar and Navanagar, have 
said that the study of the reports of the informal conferences held at Alwar 
and Bikaner and Patiala would give me the reasons why the line on the test 
of powers should be drawn. I wish they had given me the arguments rather 
than referred me to the said reports. I am ever ready to learn especially. from 
those who have given so much valuable time to this question.. In the Bikaner 
note I find at page 2 an actual scheme given, which gives voice in the Chamber 
to all the 633 States in the interior of India. I quote here the Bikaner 
scheme : — 

*' 1. Chamber of Princes. 

Constitution. 

2. (a) Ruling Princes with 11 guns salute and over ..... 84 

(i) Ruling Chiefs with 9 guns salute — (one representative from every two, 13 

the total number of such Ruling Chiefs being 26) . 

(c) Chiefs of States with population of one lakh or over — (one representative 4 

from every five, the total number of such Chiefs being 22) . i 

( d ) Chiefs of States with population below one lakh — (one representative from 1 0 

every fifty, the total number being 501). 

Totai. . Ill 

Exception — No estate having feudatory relations with any Suzerain State shall have 
the right of representation in the Chamber.-” 

Any of the schemes which will give representation to all the States will be 
acceptable to me. I would provisionally agree with the definition of a ‘ Native 
State’ given by Sir William Lee- Warner at page 31 of his book. 

The total number of representatives under that scheme is 111, which the 
Committee of the Princes then considered quite wieldy and representative. I do 
not know what happened at Patiala which made the Committee at once change 
front and take a very narrow view and raise the standard of “ Eull 

sovereign powers.” I beg to be allowed to point out, for the information of 

my friends, all the arguments advanced in favour of the inclusion of smaller 
States at page 6 of the Bikaner scheme. In the right of an old colleague of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar, I must ask him, as he had the 
right to tell me to study old papers with due “ diligence and care ” 

which, as our Secretary, he is expected to do. In my remarks on the 

Patiala scheme, I had last year said as follows and I still stick to what I 
then said : — “ I differ from the Patiala draft scheme about the composition 
of the Chamber and enter my strong protest against.it. It is a decided set- 
back on the Bikaner note. The scheme gives the eligibility for admission to 
the Chamber to those Princes only who have ' unrestricted civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over their own . subjects and the power to make their own- 
laws.’ It further empowers the Chamber so constituted to ‘add to its 
number the Rulers of other States whose inclusion the Chamber may deem 
advisable.’ I am aware, that sentiment - and want of a definite single 
criterion to fix the eligibility at, are. difficulties which we have to meet. But 
if our claim is to speak for one-third of the area and one-fourth of the population 
of this country, it is impossible to see why Princes with sovereign powers 
only should be the masters of the situation. This is the reversion of the 
principle of representation. Is the Committee aware as to .what States it will 
have to exclude ? It is an insult to the States so left out, and I regret I have to ' 
say that the suggested method of composition will unfortunately be the bemnning 
or the end of the Chamber before it is formed- Is the Chamber intended to unite 
or create a split ? It is rather strange to say that (1) revenue, (2) population (3) ' 
extent, (4) honours, (5) acknowledged position, (6) the respect in which certain 
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States areiaeld, and (7) the time and the spirit in which Ye are living, should not 
have weighed with the Committee. Does the Committee want the Chiefs- who 
have no sovereign powers to form another Chamber in opposition to the one 
proposed ? I am sure they would not allow the Chamber, as proposed to be 
constituted by the Scheme, to represent them. And why should they ? The 
British Parliament can have within its four walls almost the same number of 
members as the Princes and Chiefs of India. They do meet together, can delib- 
erate upon and decide matters of highest importance to the whole world. The 
House of Lords does not make distinction between Dukes and Lords. The hered- 
itary and created Peers do sit together. In countries which have statal govern- 
ments, small and big States meet together. Prussia and other States can transact 
business together. I appeal most earnestly to my brother Princes and Chiefs to 
rise above sentiment and he equal to the occasion. TVe may have a differing 
number of votes for different States according to their status, importance, land 
revenue, etc., and annex that list to the constitution of the Chamber, as is the 
case in Germany. Or we might give votes to groups of States on the basis 
of salutes, extent, population, powers, etc., if a body of all the Princes is con- 
sidered unwieldy. But complete exclusion of some is undesirable. 

I firmly believe — 

(1) that the proposed classification will not at all tend to remove 

“obscurity of the distinction of status,” hut will add to the 
existing difficulties hy creating a new and a too technical and a 
highly artificial classification ; 

(2) that the Political Officers are not known “ inadvertently ” to 

apply the practice of smaller States to bigger ones. Even the 
most junior clerk knows all about it and, supposing that a mistake 
is committed, is it beyond correction ? 

(3) that it is by no means easy to understand how a definite line dividing 

States into two big groups will “ assist the future relations 
between the Crown and the States,” the treaty relations of 
which require different shades of treatment for almost every 
State. 

. To this I add my note which I read the other day in the Conference. 

As regards the inclusion of feudatories, I regret I was ruled out of order 
hy the Chairman. But I want to submit, with duo deference, that it was not a 
correct ruling. I was standing for a principle and simply illustrated my point 
by reference to Baroda. My point was if only Sovereign Princes are to be 
. included in the Council of Princes, many of the feudatories in Mabi Kantha 
and Bowa Kantha and in Kathiawar, who are feudatories of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda, could not be included. 

The Thakur Sahib of Limbdi : — The statement is quite wrong. 
There should not he a misrepresentation like this. 

His Excellency the Viceroy ( addressing Limbdi ) : — You will 
have an opportunity of speaking after His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur 
has read his paper. You will then he able to put forward your views. 

/ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — It, is necessary 
to have definite idea about the principle of inclusion, so that it should he made 
applicable to all cases. If we only consider the views of State immediately 
before us, leaving aside the views of those who may be absent and which may 
carry great weight, we may he required to revise our opinions in the light of 
such representations from the absent Princes. We are here to lay down a 
correct principle. I still maintain that if Sovereign States alone are to he 
represented on the Council of Princes, feudatories cannot he included, and such 
an" important point should he settled after full and complete discussion with 
Sovereign Princes whose interests may be ultimately affected, such as Baroda 
and Indore. The proviso which has been, added to the proposition does not, in- 
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my opinion, cover tlie case of Baroda. I must admit that there is a difference 
in the case of Baroda and its feudatories and the feudatories of Central India 
Sovereign States. But when a proviso has been added, "which only relates to 
the removal of the restrictions of powers, . such a proviso does not apply to 
Baroda. I am not quite certain "whether it applies to Indore also. All questions 
between Sovereign States and their feudatories, whether they pay only contri- 
butions or whether they enjoy restricted rights, should he thoroughly considered 
before any final decision is arrived at. Unless the proviso is so largely worded, I 
still maintain it will not apply to Baroda and Indore and similar Sovereign . 
States if any exist. 

His Highness the JElaja. of Sitamau Your Excellency, — ¥e 
make mere payments. Our connection is direct with, the Government of India 
for the last hundred years. IV e are feudatories of no other State. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Ahvar : — -Your. Excellency, — 

I should like to have a ruling on this point ; that when these items are 
taken, whether there will he further discussion oh each point or whether these 
general observations as a whole will suffice and merely votes taken. In the 
former case it seems to me that we shall be; travelling over the same ground 
when each item is taken separately. 

His Excellency the Viceroy This is by far the most important 
point we have to discuss during this Conference. I am sure of this that we do not 
want to rush a matter of this importance. It is all-important that every 
member of this Conference should he able to state his views. I think this 
preliminary discussion we have had 'on this report shows that a very strong 
feeling exists with regard to this point. To-morrow I shall proceed to take 
observations, item by item ; I shall not rule out anybody who has already 
spoken because he might prefer to concentrate his remarks. I think it "would 
he as well, as we have met together to consider this very important question, 
that yon should realise at the earliest possible opportunity the feelings that exist 
among some of Their Highnesses with regard to the nature of the Beport. 
Therefore, to-morrow we shall concentrate our attention on individual items. 
This morning it will ho sufficient to have this preliminary canter, if I may so 
express it, so that Y our Highnesses may he able to clear your minds on each 
item as it comes up before the Conference. ^ ; 

His Highness the Raja of Sitamau : — It is very kind of Your 
Excellency to give us this opportunity, because it will affect our position . 
materially. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Your Highnesses understand that 
the Government of India are in no way committed ; they will naturally take 
into very serious consideration Your Highnesses’ proposals with regard to 
this matter. I need only point out that, if there were any serious differences 
upon this very important question, it is obvious that this is a matter that could 
not he settled within the purview of one Conference, there may have to he 
many Conferences before the question is thrashed out. So long as this 
important question, which is the basic principle underlying the Council of 
Princes, is not settled, we shall have to go on merely with the Conference 
and not with .an established Council; that, really goes to the root of 
the whole question ; this is most important and we should take time to 
deliberate over this question. Eor goodness sake, don’t let us. rush a 
matter which has not a real consensus of opinion behind it. I am most 
anxious to allow the greatest latitude in the preliminary , discussion. I shall 
not rule out anyone on any point of order, unless there -is really, a point of 
order before us. I shall endeavour to give Your Highnesses free play in regard 
to tliis most important question and I shall not take up any points of order. 

s- This morning we shall take the discus: 
to-morrow we shall take it item by item. . 


sion in this preliminary way and 
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Do you wish to discuss this matter this morning further ? If not, we shall 
proceed to the discussion of Agendum I, item (5). 


Agendum I — Item (5). 

(5) that, where the Viceroy thinks this desirable. Commissions of Enquiry should bo 
appointed in regard to — 

(a) the settlement of disputes between the Government of India or any Local Govern- 
ment and a State or between one State and another, and 

(6) the decision of oases where a State is dissatisfied with the ruling or advice of the 

Government of India or of any of their local representatives. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — Commissions to 
settle the boundary disputes between two or more neighbouring States have 
been ungrudgingly granted in the past. Afghan, Kashmir, Cuteh and Morvi 
and very many other boundary disputes were settled by Commissions. 

The concession, however, of referring io a Commission disputes between the 
British Government and a State is the removal of a long-felt grievance. In 
eases of differences between the Paramount Power and the States, the .States 
were, heretofore, naturally at a disadvantage. Their very position required them 
to yield to' the written or unwritten usage, that the determination of any point 
by the Government was to he accepted without demur. 

The further grant of the privilege of claiming a Commission, to determine 
the propriety or otherwise of the ruling or advice, given by the representative 
of the British Government, is a complete assurance that justice will not he 
denied to the Princes. The very admission of such a right bv itself 
would put an end to much confidential reporting carried on behind the back of 
the Princes. I was very keen about such an enquiry and my best thanks are 
due to the Viceroy and to the Secretary of State for putting the Eulers on a 
footing of perfect justice. All these Commissions, however, should be granted 
as of right. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (J unior Branch): — 

The connection of the self -governing States, being primarily with the British 
Crown and their relations being directly with the Government of India, any 
disputes between the Government of India and such a State cannot with great 
deference he said to be settled until the finding is accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government. I think it is but due to the aggrieved State to approach His 
Majesty’s Government in the event of an unfavourable decision in India. 

But in the other- class of disputes between one State and another, a 
Commission of Enquiry may become highly desirable and necessary. 
Where both the parties are relatively of a self-governing status such a com- 
mission is necessary, but it must and is open to the aggrieved party to exhaust 
his last remedy above described for the redress of his grievance in case he has 
reason to disagree with the finding of the Government of India. 

Where both the parties are relatively of a non-self-governing status, I 
agree that the decision by the Viceroy may be final. In cases where the 
parties are relatively not of the same status, then, as described above, the party 
with a self-governing status may go up to His Majesty’s Government in case 
he feels aggrieved by the decision of the Government of India. 

(6) In the case of self-governing States, I personally am not for any 
Commissions of Enquiry. The Government of India may appoint a Commission 
for its own satisfaction. Where the self-governing State is affected by an 
adverse ruling or advice, it must be open to it to seek the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government. ■ 

In other cases a Commission of Enquiry may be welcome. But it is for 

the non-self-governing States toghrtyLop this point further. . 

<• J. -M . . 
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His Highness the Maharaja, of Kapurthala : — Tlie proposal 
about Commissions of Enquiry to investigate and report their conclusions to the 
Viceroy on disputes between the Government of India or Local Government 
and Indian States or between one. State and another is a desirable step. The 
Government of India would thus he in possession of the considered findings of 
a body of which one of the members would he an eminent judicial officer 
before it pronounces its final decision. Such a. procedure is bound to be 
highly acceptable to tbe parties concerned. Por similar and even more import- 
ant reasons I welcome the recommendation that when questions arise of depriving 
the Ruler of a State of his rights, dignities and powers or of debarring from 
succession a member of his family, they should always he referred to a Commis- 
sion to be appointed by the Viceroy to advise him. 

His Highness the Maharaja, of Navanagar : — The provision 
for a Commission of Enquiry made in paragraph 308 of the Report is satisfactory 
so far as it goes. It. will undoubtedly engender an increased spirit of confi- 
dence. I venture, however, to think that it is capable of improvement and that 
if the proposal is amended so as to bring it more into conformity with clause 
IV of the Scheme framed by the Committee of Princes, it would leave abso- 
lutely no cause for complaint that tbe Government of India are both judge 
and advocate in their own cause. In British India, except in cases specially 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the ordinary judicial courts by statute, every 
subject has a right to sue the Secretary of State and thus has an independent, 
tribunal before whom to seek redress, and tbe appeal in proper cases could 
be carried to tbe Judicial Committee of tbe Privy Council. I should think 
that the fact of a Prince being a Ruling Chief should not be a bar to him to 
have his dispute with Government settled by an independent Judioial 
Tribunal or Commission. It will, therefore, be more in consonance with the 
dictates of justice if every case of an Indian State against Government is at 
the request of the State referred to a Commission. In case the proposition 
is not acceptable to Government, and if it is thought necessary that discretion 
to refer should be left to Your Excellency, I would urge that at any rate every 
dispute between an Indian State and Government (which would form the 
subject matter of a suit in an ordinary civil court if the dispute were between 
a subject and the Government) should, as a matter of course, be referred to a 
Commission constituted as proposed in the Report. I further think that in 
cases of dispute between Government and an Indian State the Commission 1 
should be not simply one of Enquiry but a Commission for trial with power, 
for final decision. For then only both parties would be placed on a position of 
equality. Otherwise, if tbe finding of the Commission is against the Indian 
State, it would be binding on' the State, hut if it were against Government, 
Government would have the further remedy of going to the Secretary of State 
with a chance of having the finding reversed. 

As regards disputes between two Indian States, I see no objection to leav- 
ing it to Your Excellency’s discretion whether or not to refer the case to a 
Commission at tbe instance of one party only. This appears necessary in view 
of the apprehension, which may be entertained by a less affluent State of 
being at a serious disadvantage in its fight with a wealthier State. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal : — Your Excellency, — 

I heartily agree with the proposal in tbe Joint Report that Commissions of 
E n qui ry should , when the •' Viceroy thinks desirable, be appointed in regard 
to the settlement of disputes between tbe Government of India or any Ro C al 
Goternment and a State, or between one State and another, and the decision 
of cases where a State is dissatisfied with tbe ruling or advice of the Govern- 
ment of India or of any of their looal representatives, 

' V 

His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi : — The motive 
underlying the proposal of appointing a Commission of Enquiry by the Viceroy 
for the settlement of disputes between the Government of India or any Local 
Government and State and between one State and another and for tbe decision 
of cases when a State is dissatisfied with the ruling or the advice of the 
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•Government of India or any of tlieir local representatives, is a laudable one, 
as no suitable machinery to decide such cases is extant at present, and sol 
endorse the scheme with a proviso that the minor cases should be disposed of, 
as usual, without resort to - such an elaborate and expensive machinery. If the 
States disagree with the finding of the Commission, they should have the right 
of appeal to. higher authorities. 

When questions arise of depriving a Ruler of a State of his rights, 
dignities and powers or of debarring from succession a member of his family, 
they should always he referred to a Commission to be appointed by the 
Viceroy to advise him. This question is of a very delicate nature, as the 
position of a Ruler in the eyes of his subjects is a very unique one, and any- 
thing which tends to impair his dignity is sure to slacken the fidelity ' and 
loyalty of the subjects towards their master for ever, which will render his 
carrying out .of the administration very difficult. The friendly and timely 
advice of the Residents of the Government is sure to avoid such unhappy 
occurrences. If, unfortunately, there arise a question of this nature and perhaps 
veiy rarely, the appointment of a Commission for advising the Viceroy will' be 
of advantage. Its personnel should be more clearly defined and the Prince 
or Chief should in any case have the right to be represented by counsel, and 
if the Prince or Chief disagrees with the finding of the case, he should have the 
right of appeal to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

Mis Highness the Maharaja. of Dhar : — Inter-statal disputes 
should be decided by the Government with the advice of a Commission. With 
regard to disputes between a State and the Government, a Commission should 
be appointed and an appeal on either’s motion should lie to the Secre- 
tary of State. The Commission to be granted on the option of the concerned. 

We want that enquiry should be made by Commission, but the matter 
should bo decided by His Excellency the Viceroy in consultation with the 
Prinoes’ Council. In the Commission of Enquiry out of the additional 
Members the Prince concerned should he allowed to have at least one member 
of his choice. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior : — -In the same way 
for myself, the suggestion made in paragraph 308 of the Report is approved, 
but it should he made clear that parties will have the right of being represent- 
ed by counsel before the Commission. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I understand that 
there is not any very great difference of opinion on the main principle of 
these Commissions of Enquiry. It is merely a matter of drafting a resolution 
fox* the consideration of the Conference. There are certain points which will 
require to be added, because the Report framed by Your Excellency and the 
Secretary of State lays down the recommendations, hut as to details there are 
certain points which might he considered at the same time as the resolution is 
being drafted. I do not think this is a contentious point and I do not suppose 
that there would he any very great discussion or delay in drafting such a resolu- 
tion. Therefore, J[ would propose-that the Princes interested in the subject 
might be appointed on a Committee to draft such a resolution which, I think, 
in the course of an hour or two they could present, and we could proceed, if 
Your Excellency approves and the Conference approves, with the other subjects 
also, so that the Committee could frame fm-ther resolutions and put them all 
together before the Conference for full deliberation. 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy : — I think. Your Highnesses, that the 
proposals which are embodied in the Report are fairly clear. There may be one 
or two points on which Your Highnesses would wish to express your opinions, 
but the time at our disposal is very limited and -I think, if we are going to 
transfer this matter again to the consideration of a Committee, we shall not 
he getting on with our business. So I would . suggest that on this particular 
matter we should, if possible, dispose of it in full Conference this morning. 

If Your Highness has some additions to suggest with regard to this particular 
proposal, I would suggest that you make them in the Conference this mor nin g. 

h 
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His Higimess tlie Maharaja of Navanagar i — Tom- 

Excellency, — We feel that in drafting this resolution ive should not like to do. it 
in a hurry as there is a great deal of difference in the Report framed by Tour 
Excellency and the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State and those proposals 
approved of by the Princes when we sat in Committee. I would like to 
embody the material differences that exist between the Montagu-Clielmsford 
Report and that of the Princes’ Committee and that will take a little time, if 
you will allow us to draft it. ' 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I do not in any way wish to’ 
stand between the Conference and their wishes. That is the last thing that X 
would wish to do. I certainly was under the impression that, so far as this 
Commission of Enquiry was concerned, there- was fairly general agreement 
about it, hut if, as I understand from your Highnesses, there is not that general 
agreement between Your Highnesses and the suggestions made by the Secretary 
of State and myself, I certainly do not wish to suggest that you should at once 
proceed to adopt the resolutions whieh are proposed here. In that case, if you 
feel that there are material differences, it would he very much better that it 
should he tin-ashed out in Committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar: — The dif- 
ference is not in the actual appointment of the Commission of Enquiry, but 
in adding something more to it. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I presume that something more 
was not added in our Report, because it was thought it would not improve on 
it. Is it possible for you to specify now what that addition is ? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: — -I agree noth 
His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar that the resolutions may be drafted in Committee and then brought 
forward for discussion in the Conference. . 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — If that is the general feeling, 
I do not wish in the slightest degree to suggest it should not be carried out. 
If one of Your Highnesses will move that a Committee be appointed to consider 
this matter, I will put it to the Conference. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior : — Will it not be 
best to appoint a Committee to draft resolutions and give them a week to do 
it and then let the matter he brought before the full Conference, because it 
seems to mo that it is coming to this stage that on every point the necessity of 
a sub-committee is felt ? Therefore I most humbly suggest that it would he 
better to give the whole of the questions in Chapter X to a sub-committee 
consisting of Sovereign Princes and those who have the idea of becoming 
Sovereign Princes, which will be a very amicable committee, and probably my 
brother Princes will come to some happy conclusion. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I think that, is a delightful 
suggestion, Your Highnesses, hut I can only say that I cannot contemplate with, 
any equanimity the assembly together again of Your Highnesses here in a 
fortnight’s time. I shall have a. great deal of other work to do and I am 
afraid I cannot take on such a proposition. ‘What I would suggest — and it is 
perfectly obvious from our deliberations in this Conference, which have been 
most fruitful, most suggestive, and showing the importance which Your 
Highnesses attach to the whole question — what I do suggest is that there will 
be - another Conference in November next and it will be perfectly compe- 
tent for Your Highnesses to appoint a Committee • from amongst yourselves to 
consider all these questions afresh in the light of the discussion of this Con- 
ference, and then bring them up in November next. But I must say frankly 
at once that it would be quite impossible for me to summon Your Highnesses 
here again in a fortnight’s - time, delighted as I am to have Pour Hi "hnesses 
here. There is other work which I have to do and I am afraid that would he 
out of the question. . 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar- 1 propose that a 
Committee be appointed of Their Highnesses to consider item 5 of Agendum 
No. I, 

The motion teas put to the meeting and carried. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I propose the follow'- 

ing names' for the Gommittee : — 

His Highness the Nawab of Maler Kotla, 

* His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dhar. 

His Highness the Nawab of Palanpur. 

The proposed Committee was agreed to, with the addition of the names of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and His Highness the Maharao of 
Cutch. , • 


Agendum I- — Item (6). 

“ That when, questions arise of depriving the Ruler of a State of his rights, dignities and 
powers, or of debarring from succession a member of his family, they should always be 
referred to a Commission to he appointed by the Viceroy to' advise him.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — The 

recommendation that no Ruler of a State should be deprived of his rights, 
dignities or powers, and no member of his family should be debarred from 
succession unless there is first an investigation by a Commission of the 
circumstances entailing such a penalty, is undoubtedly a very salutary provi- 
sion against any risk of hasty or arbitrary treatment. The constitution of 
the Commission as proposed in paragraph 309 of Chapter X is somewhat differ- 
ent from that proposed in clause V of the Scheme framed by the Princes’ Com- 
mittee. A High Court Judge with two Princes form the common element of 
the two recommendations, hut the Commission proposed in paragraph 309 of 
"Chapter X must consist of five members whereaB that proposed in clause V con- 
sists of three members only. I think that one' in the position of a Ruler of 
an independent State should only he tried by his peers and for such a trial 
two Princes with one High Court Judge to guide them in the mode of inquiry 
and in. their deliberations should be considered an adequate strength for a 
Commission. 

Clause V of the Scheme gives the person under trial the right of challenge 
not exercisable more than twice in any particular case, whereas paragraph 309 
of Chapter X only provides that the names of the Commissioners should be 
intimated in advance to the defendant before they were appointed. 

I am inclined to think that instead of the right of challenge, four names 
of Princes who may have previously intimated their consent to serve on the 
Commission should be intimated to the defendant with an option to him to say 
which two of the four names he would prefer to have on the Commission. Such 
a procedure will give the defendant the right which is of the same value as the 
right to challenge exercisable twice in each case and at the same time it would 
remove any difficulty arising from the fact that Princes, who would not like 
to see themselves subjected to the risk of the indignity of being challenged, 
would refuse to consent to serve .on a Commission. The intimation of the 
names in advance to the defendant is not a provision .of very great use 
to. him, for unless he makes put a very strong case against the inclusion of 
a name, he would run the risk of having a commissioner as his Judge whom 
he has offended by raising objections against his inclusion in the Commission, 
Under such circumstances the defendant would naturally feel great reluctance 
to raise any objection although he may he feeling all the while tho uneasiness 
that bo would not have a fair trial. 
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Por the reasons above mentioned, I propose that the proposal of clause V" 
of the Scheme framed by th.e Princes’ Committee should be adopted in place 
of the recommendation made in paragraph 309 of Chapter X. 

His Highness -the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior 
Branch) : — I divide my answer into two parts. The first part would be with 
reference to treaty and the second with reference to non-treaty States. - 

(a.) Although we are treaty or self-governing States, the characteristic 
features of our rule are “ the personal rule of the Prince and hi9 control over 
legislation and the administration of justice.” Therefore while we insM upon 
our rights, dignities and privileges secured to us under our treaties, we must 
acknowledge in fairness the -Govern intent of India’s intervention in our domestic 
affairs where our government of our subjects violates the fundamental principles 
of good government ;*otherwise the subjects will rebel and chaos will result. 

So long, therefore, as wc choose to govern on the old familiar lines, inter- 
vention is the only alternative. This has been hitherto the procedure or prac- 
tice followed by the Government. -But this procedure or practice will no longer 
fit in with the present environment. Our connection with the British Grown 
is getting more intimate and our relations with the Government of .India are 
daily increasing. If we do not keep abreast of the times, hut lag behind and 
fail to observe the ordinary canons of good government, the expedient of a 
Commission is the only alternative. When we realize that the" Govern- 
ment, instead of putting an end to the existence of the State in oases of 
flagrant misgovernment, chooses to deprive the Buler alone of his powers, 
while preserving the rights of the State, the justice and need of the expedient 
now suggested stands unquestioned. The very utmost that, a Ruler can 
ask is that he he tried or enquired into by his peers, say four of them, with 
the Viceroy as their Head. I am inclined to suggest therefore that a 
special- tribunal consisting of four Ruling Princes in keeping with the 
dignity of the Ruler under enquiry with the Viceroy as their President shall 
make the enquiry and on the results thus obtained the Viceroy should decide, 
the decision being subject to the aggrieved party’s right to approach His 
Majesty’s Government and to require their decision. 

Similar considerations would apply in the . ease of any member of .his 
family being debarred from succession. - ' 

"Where the question is with respect to a non-self-governing Ruler or a 
member of his family, the-special tribunal should consist of four of his peers 
with a Governor of a Presidency as their Chief ; the results obtained on such 
enquiry should be gone through and decided by the Viceroy. 

I am assuming above that our internal rule is as pithily described in the 
Report. Where the internal rule is on a systematic basis and on constitu- 
tional lines, in other words, where a self-governing Ruler has fully realized 
his responsibilities of rule, has left behind the old world theory of L’et&t 
e'est moi, and has begun to govern on sound and constitutional lines, a case 
for Government intervention in either of the two hypothetical cases hardly 
arises, Us the constitution itself will have .provided for such contingencies. In the 
present state of things it is. idle to foretell when the above event would 
come to he a reality. The recent fate of Russia has amply illustrated the 
fallacy of such an expectation being early realized in India. . The road to 
self-government deriving its sanction and validity from the people governed is 
long and arduous. How long and how arduous tbe task is, it is unnecessary 
for .me to say here. The only two nations, one the offspring of the other, 

that have survived the shock of upheavals — America and England illustrate* 

by their life history what sore trials oftentimes they passed through before 
they found themselves in the position of to-day. D 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur Paragraph 309 
of the Reform proposals provides an important procedure that must be followed 
when a question arises of depriving a Ruler of a State of his rights, dignities 
powers, or debarring from succession a member of his family. It is further" 
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provided that questions of this sort must always he referred to a Commission 
to he appointed by the Ticeroy to advise him. 

The invariable appointment of a Commission would be useful, in so 
far as it will bring to light useful material which would have been otherwise 
lain buried. Bub this is only an adjective law. It is British instinct not to 
pass important decisions without due enquiry, and that enquiry is proposed 
to be guaranteed in future. But the Commissions are to be advisory, and 
there is nothing to prevent their advice being not followed in some cases. 
There is a possibility of final action being based, not only on the opinions 
of the Commission, but on confidential and other reports, to which the 
Princes’ will never have any access, and which they will never have 
an opportunity of contradicting. Being grateful for what has been done for 
the Princes, I cannot pass over this subject without saying that the decision of 
the Commissions should be binding, with a power to appeal to the 
Secretary of State by the dissatisfied party, .where both the parties 

should be free to represent their cases. . To take a view against the 

decision of the Commission, on some other ground, or by not accepting its 
opinion, is in itself a wrong which ought to be remedied. The action 
of Government in such cases is likely to he misunderstood, and is likely to be 
a blot on the fair name of British justice. As an illustration I refer to the 
Baroda case. None can sympathise with the methods of Government of the 
late Maharaja of Baroda. A Commission was appointed “ fully and publicly 
to enquire into the charges, and to afford to His Highness Malharrao every 
opportunity of freeing himself from the grave suspicion which attached to 
him.” The administration was temporarily assumed by the British Government 
pending trial. The charge was “ Instigation to the attempt to poison 

Colonel Phayre,” the British Resident at Baroda. His Highness Malharrao 

was not tried for misrule, nor was the administration temporarily assumed 
for the same. He was never given an opportunity to place his side of 
the case about misrule. A period of probation was given him, and that period 
was not over at the time of his deposition. His fate, every one naturally 
thought, hung upon the decision of the Commission. But the proclamation 
dethroning Malharrao runs in these words : — 

'* The Commission being divided in opinion. Her Majesty’s Government 
have not based their decision on the enquiry or the report of the Commission, 
nor have they assumed that the result of the enquiry has been to prove the 
truth of the imputation asrainst His Highness. Having regard, however, to all 
the circumstances relating to the affairs of Baroda, from the accession of 
His Highness Malharrao to the present time, his notorious misconduct, 
etc., the Government havo decided that His Highness shall he deposed.” 

The Government did no doubt what ought to have been done in the 
interests of the, Baroda rayats. It goes .against the accepted doctrines of 
natural justice that decisions should he based, at the same time, on matters not 
in issue. In order to get this point cleared, and to give to the Rulers the 
right of being heard in self defence, which is never denied under British rule 
to the meanest subjects or to a confirmed offender, it is necessary that the 
decision of the Commission should be held binding, with a power of appeal. 

Tbe stronger in point is the Aundh case in the Satara district of the 
Bombay Presidency. In that case a Commission was appointed to investigate 
into the charges against the Chief. After trial, he was given a jmriod of 
probation, during which he was to live away from his territory and to 
improve his conduct. Long before the expiry of that period, however, a 
decision was communicated to the Chief that he was permanently deposed, 
and his uncle was placed on the gadi. The Chief did not know, and no one 
yet knows, what happened in the meanwhile which made the Government cur- 
tail the period of probation and depose the Chief. To this day no one knows 
the cause of his deposition. The decision in tbe Aundh case has made several 
Princes uneasy,- and nothing will remove their fears, unless Government place 
the papers of the case on the table of the Princes’ Conference, or if the whole 
thing is of a confidential nature, it might be shown to some Princes. Not only 
the xighfc of the deposed Chief, but even those of his nearest collaterals {i.e., bis 
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own younger brother who is studying in the B.A. class) according to Hindu 
law are said to have heen passed over without enquiry. And in this way even 
the issue of the deposed Chiefs father has been punished. 

As a necessary corollary of all these cases, political law on the basis of 
natural justice and international usages must grow, and will have to be defi- 
nitely settled. "What would constitute flagrant misrule sufficient to depose 
a Ruler, what would be considered enough for depriving him of bis power 
temporarily or permanently, and what misconduct of the member of a Bailing 
family would be regarded of such grave character, as to* debar his succession 
and that of his heirs, are points which will call for immediate solution. . 

I have one more suggestion to make with regard to paragraph 309- of the 
Beport. TV hen the names of the Commissioners are intimated to the defendant 
in advance, be should have the right to challenge them. The reason for this is 
obvious. This right is recognised in all trials by jury. In the absence of such 
a right, even if justice is done, room is left for the complaint that the decision 
was given against the defendant by the Commissioners, as they had to how to 
the wishes of Government, or that they had some ill will against the defendant. 


Hig'liM.ess tlie Maharaja of" Patiala : — I propose that 
item (6) of Agendum No. I be entrusted to the same Committee for dr of tine 
a resolution. & 


propojuf 8 Highness the- Maharaja of Alwar : — I support the 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior 
■Branch):-! would suggest the addition of the name of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gwalior to the Committee. ' 5 


has Viceroy '.—There is a resolution now which 

m0ve ? by Highness the Maharaja of Patiala that a Committee 
should be appointed with regard to item (fi) of Agendum No. 1. 

His Highness the Maharaja, of Patiala : — I suggest the 

same Committee may be entrusted for drafting' a resolution. - . . _ gg 

name^!L^wi™ii eSS '’'f^karao of Cwtch : — May I add one more 
name, if our Excellency, that of Sir John Wood. • 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala I second it. 

.. m S ExceHency the Viceroy : — I think it will always be con- 
1 ° ^ aT 1 Slr Jo ^ n w o°d at your disposal.. It is not necessary that he 
? hvayS a member. He will sit there to help you in your deliberations 
wer c'to&xSiT 1 con . Ten j. enee > 1 am sure you will all agree, if Sir John Wood 
nt mtL m a11 y° ur Committees, but there may be cases where his 
presence may not be necessary, m which, case Sir John Wood would be the 
first to welcome a little rest. But I think in the other cases it will be to the 
of the Conference and also to the interest of the Committees that he 
sliquld be m attendance to help you in your deliberations. 6 

The resolution- teas then put to the -cote and carried. 

tlm ?oSiSr ellenCy the ViOOT °y *-*»•* terminates our rvork for 

His Highness the Maharao of Cuteh • r 

suggest to Your Excellency that although considerable light Las been tW S f° 
the discussions which have taken place this mornm> ™ + i,f a tilroT1 71 by 

under consideration of this Conference, wo do not seem Tar l ous subjects 
dispose of any business. Might I revest for the e^ii *? Ve been able to 
ferencc that, as the two questions reserved for the nfhlt tlOXl ° f the Con - 
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adjourned ? I moan the questions of tlie direct relations between Indian States 
and the Government of India and measures that maybe suggested for -joint 
deliberation. 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy If all of Your Highnesses are 
prepared to go on with the other two items on the agenda, I shall be only too 
glad. - 


Agendum II. 

“ To consider the question of precedence of Ruling Princes infer sc at social functions/-’ 

His Highness tlie Maharaja of Alwar : — I suggest an altern- 
ative proposal if it suits tbe sense of the Conference, for so far as I can see 
in the remaining three items on the agenda there is one more subject on 
which the Conference might desire to have a Committee, i.e. } regarding 
the last item, the question of precedence inter se at social functions. 
If that should be the general sense of the Conference the Committee might he 
proposed by any of the members which could work simultaneously with the 
other so that the reports of all the three Committees could be submitted before 
the Conference to-morrow morning. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dcwas (Senior 
Branch) : — I have given this question my most patient and careful consid-. 
eration and I have come to the conclusion that I laid before Your High- 
nesses last year. 

Treaty Princes should take precedence over Non-Treaty Rulers and in each 
class the dates of accession to the gadi should determine the order of preced- 
ence, a Prince or Ruler who has succeeded to the gadi earlier taking precedence 
over one who has succeeded later. This is the line of least friction among us all. 
It is time that we Rulers should cast off all ideas of our importance ones in the 
past and took our stand on the terms we secured to ourselves from the British 
Gover nment. This alone -will stand the test of time as it has so long stood 
and nothing else will. 

His Highness the Maharao Baja of Bundi : — Tho question of 
precedence of Ruling Princes infer se at social functions is, as I said in my last 
note, full of complexities and of a vexatious nature, as the discussion on this 
subject would tend to create ill-feelings among tlie Princes. The izzat of the 
Princes and Chiefs is inseparably bound with their persons and so they cannot 
part, so far as I believe, with their established honours achieved at great 
sacrifice of their person and property in the service of the Empire and well 
guaranteed by the Imperial Government. The izzat of tlie Princes cannot he 
different at social functions from that at official Darbars. This being the case, 
any departure from tho long established practice which tends to lower that 
dignity is undesirable. In private and social functions where they meet as 
friends and the formality deserving their rank is not desired, the question of 
precedence should not arise, and so the question should he dropped. 

His Higlmess the Maharaja of Kapurthala : — The Con- 
ference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs held in November 1917 passed a 
Resolution that the consideration of the question of their precedence inter se 
at social functions should be postponed till tbe present session. The import- 
ance of an early determination of the problem cannot be gainsaid or overrated. 
It is unconnected with and has no bearing on the question of precedence infer 
se at State functions. On such occasions the Princes are seated in provin- 
■ cial groups according to their local precedence. Awkward situations ariso 
when Princes of equal status belonging to different provincial groups have to 
he fitted in at dinners, etc. In the absence of 3 well-defined working basis 
errors are bound to occur and cause dissatisfaction. Inasmuch ns such contin- 
gencies can.be avoided by approaching the , question in tbe right spirit and 
clinching it once for all, its indefinite shelving would, in my opinion, be 
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extremely undesirable. The argument that its consideration is likely to disturb 
our amicable relations is bardly valid. The matter affects us all equally and 
its emergence from its present uncertain and unsatisfactory state 'would not 
involve a reversal of political precedence. Instead of embittering our feelings 
towards each, otber an early, disposal of the issue would eli min ate a potential 
source of misunderstanding. 

Xiet us now consider how best we can tackle this problem. In European 
countries and "elsewhere in the civilized world the date of accession determines 
precedence among Sovereigns on social occasions. I see no reason why we 
should not follow that simple practice-. Age is another possible factor, but I 
am convinced that seniority of accession would be a more suitable criterion in 
our case. 

The next point correlated -to this general principle is the question of status. 
Which Princes are to be regarded as being of equal position ? An answer to 
this it would uot be impossible to find. My own suggestion is that equality, of 
status should he determined subject to the following considerations: — 

( i ) Salute. 

(ii) Power. ~ - 

(Hi) Relations with other States. Por inst ance, the Ruler of 9. State which 

pays tribute to another State either directly or through the Government of India 
would not be regarded as having the same status as a Ruler whose State pays no 
such tribute ( i.e ., to another), even if the two may be on a par in every other 
'respect. With these remarks I would strongly urge that no further adjourn- 
ment of the question should take place. 

His Highness the Maharaja, of G-walior: — As regards' 
Agendum No. II I am still of the same opinion that the question should be 
adjourned. 

Hie Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Her Highness the lie gum -of 
JBhopal, and His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Hrancli) seconded 
His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior’s proptosal. „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I think it would 
be a pity if Your Highnesses -were to drop the question entirely, because in that 
case 1 am afraid we shall he no further than where we were last year when 
this question was brought before us. At any rate the Committee might try 
its labours and endeavour to see if it is possible for them to arrive at some 
kind of solution of the problem. ' ^ 

His Highness the Maharaja ofDewas (Senior Branch) : — 

Would it not he better. Your Excellency, if you were to put the question to 
the vote as to whether the consideration of this question should he taken up 
now or it should be adjourned. - 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I propose to do that, but I would 
like to have Your Highnesses’ opinion first. 

His Highness the Maharao of Catch : — I think, Your 
Excellency, that the question ought to he faced. Last year we shelved it for 
this year, - and this year we shelve it or drop it altogether. That will hot 
relieve the situation in any way. Had the .Government not found any incon- 
venience in the matter the question would never have appeared on the agenda 
of this Conference or on the agenda of last year’s Conference. I entirely a°ree 
. with the views of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala that the question should he thrashed out if possible 
and placed in u form which may prove acceptable to this Conference I 
strongly deprecate the idea of dropping this question altogether or of indefinitely 
shelving it, nlthough perhaps it may not be possible to arrive at a decision on 
the question at this Conference. 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala:—! think His 
Highness the Maharao of Cutch is under a misunderstanding. I have not 
'given my view at all. 

His Highness the Maharao of Catch : — I thought His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala had spoken in support of it, hut if 1 made a 
mistake I apologise. 

His Excellency thte Viceroy : — The most convenient way of 
putting this question would he first of all to put that a Committee should he 
appointed to consider this question. Those who want the whole thing dropped 
will "then vote against the appointment of the Committee. If, supposing that 
a Committee is negatived, I shall then put it to the Conference, and no doubt 
His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior will move that no further action need 
he taken in regard to Agendum II. So the first question Your Highnesses 
have got to consider is whether a Committee should he appointed to consider 
Agendum II, which deals with the question of precedence inter sc at social 
functions. It has been moved that a Committee he appointed. Those in 
favour of the appointment of a Committee will signify in the usual manner. 

The motion for the appointment of a Committee was put to the vote and 
carried by 15 votes to 12. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Now we will propose the names. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: — I cannot propose 
the names because I shall be working on the other Committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : — I propose that a 
Committee he appointed who should present its report next year so that we 
may got the advice of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Excellency the Viceroy ( addressing Patiala ) : — May I 

draw your attention to a point of order. Your Highness ? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : — I proposed this 
owing to the fact that His Highnoss the Maharaja of Bikaner has very strong 
feelings about the matter and in order that wo may ho able to get his 
views. 

His Excellency the Viceroy -If Your Highness had theso 
observations to make you should have made them before. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : — I see. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — If the Conference chooses . in its 
wisdom to revoke the decision come to, that is another matter, but the matter 
has been settled and we cannot now discuss it. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch): — 

If the ' Committee is appointed, I would strongly urge that the members 
should be taken from all the Provinces. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — It is obvious that tho Conference 
lias got itself into a tangle on this question and it is probable its deliberations 
will tiring us to another conclusion to-morrow. I therefore suggest that we 
adjourn till to-morrow. It will bo open to Your Highnesses, after you have 
talked the matter over among yourselves, to decide whether wc shall proceed 
with tho Committee. 
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His Highness the Maharaja, of Alwar : — I was only hesitating 
to propose a Committee because Your Excellency has said that the mover of 
the Resolution should work on the Committee. I did not want to propose myself 
in any way when the question of a Committee arose. Personally, however; 
X am prepared to face it and would he glad to he of any assistance to any of 
the Princes ; hut if there is no suggestion forthcoming about the names I would 
he prepared to recommend, as His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas has 
suggested, that the Committee he appointed from all the Provinces. If- -that - is 
agreed to, I will suggest the names of the Princes. * ■ 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy i — I think it would he well if 
that were deferred till to-morrow. It is inadvisable that we should rush the 
appointment of a Gommittee without further consideration and as Your 
Highnesses will see there is a strong division of feeling, the opinion of the 
Conference being equally divided on the point. 

The Conference was adjourned to the 24-th January. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF TRE FOURTH DAY. 
s - S4t7i January 1919. 


Agendum I.— Item (1). 

That, with a view to improve future 'relations between the Crown anti the States, n 
definite line should be drawn separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal 
administration from the others. 

His Excellency the Viceroy Your Highnesses, — The first item 
on the programme to-day is the discussion of the report of the Committee with 
regard to which we had some conversation in this Chamber yesterday. • But, 
before we discuss this report, I should like Your Highnesses to "understand our 
position in the matter. I gather that the recommendations of the Committee 
are by no means unanimous and that some uneasiness and friction is likely 
to he caused by the proposal to draw a dividing line between Princes with 
full powers of internal administration and the others. If this is the case, 
I can assure Tour Highnesses that the Government of India would he very 
reluctant to recommend a proposal which would lead to this result, and if 
Your Highnesses, after careful consideration, feel that it would be better to 
drop for the present the idea of a dividing line and to constitute a Chamber of 
Princes and Chiefs whioh would he fully representative not only of the States 
with full powers of internal administration hut also of the small Chiefships, ' 
the Government of India will, I have no doubt, he prepared to consider 
such a proposal favourably. I would therefore urge upon Your Highnesses 
to postpone the consideration of this matter until the next Conference 
and, inasmuch as thoro may be speeches made in connection with the 
Committee’s report which may he regretted at a later time, I think it 
would be very much better to leave the whole matter over until the Govern- 
ment of India, in consultation with Your Highnesses, wilLbe able to consider 
this whole question and wc should he able to approach it from a new stand- 
point. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: — Your Excellenoy, 
Your Highnesses, — To-day appears to be the fateful day when the issue that most 
of U 3 have cherished in our hearts for several years past — namely, the establish- 
ment on a permanent footing of our Conferences which have now taken place 
for 3 or 4i years — is coming up for final decision, I am sure Y our Highnesses 
realise the deep responsibility that lies before you. Events which by' the mercy 
of Providence have been favourable to us in the past have led us to "this import- 
ant day when it is now finally in our awn hands to decide whether we wish or 
not to fulfil the hopes that have been entertained for so long. Bepeatedly 
in our speeches to His Excellency, both at the opening and close of the past 
Conferences, we have in very clear terms expressed the hopes that our 
Conferences would become permanent.* 1 His Excellenoy gave us sympathetic 
assurances on the last occasion. His Excellenoy has already outlined the progress 
of events since that time and I will not therefore indulge on Your Highnesses' 
time by repeating them before you at the present moment. The Commit- 
tee’s report was finally placed at the invitation of the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State in their hands, and the sympathetic attitude of both with 
regard to the scheme is clearly evident from the manner in which these 
proposals have been dealt with in the Beforms Scheme Report. 

Wo are now assembled to discuss, criticise and, I hope, finally support the 
Scheme, so that the Imperial Government may be pleased to recognise at an 
early date the establishment of our Chamber, While wo have heeu most 
nuxious that its establishment should not he unnecessarily delayed, I do not 
think it can be maintained that wo are forcing the pace. How many an 
anxious night and days out of number have we hot spent in giving thought to 
the details and in improving the general scheme until it has now been placed 
before you in a fairly concrete form, 

ji 2 
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It is impossible that in a public institution, where so many opinions are 
concerned, the results can be absolutely unanimous without a single dissent. 
It would be inhuman to expect this and, if the results did achieve this .end, they 
would be more artificial than real. . x 

I fully admit that the problem has produced many difficulties, of which, I 
hope, most have already been solved. Only one .day ago we were placed 
in a situation of considerable perplexity in devising means that would cover 
all the important points involved, and there was a fear in the end of a dead- 
lock being arrived at which might wreck — fit any rate for the present — the 
possibility of a Chamber being established. The questions will come np 
presently seriatim for comments and criticism, but the, only two points on 
which, I understand, there have been mai-ked differences of opinion are : — 

(1) that representation should he given to all the so-called States, estates, 
Reudatory Chiefs and guaranteed Chiefships, apart from the Sovereign Princes, 
by means of a proportionate representation in votes ; and 

(2) regarding the proviso in Resolution 1) — namely, that the recom- 
mendations for the relaxation of restrictions now imposed on the poivers of the 
Rulers should he subject to tbo proviso tbat, before any commencement is made, 
full consideration should be paid to the representation of a State’s rights over 
its feudatories. 


Taking the first question -into consideration, we have only to examine the 
list of sucli petty States — and, of course, I am bore not referring to. any States 
properly eligible to the position of Sovereign States — where we find at once a. 
tremendous divergence as regards status, revenue,, area, population, tribute and, 
last of all, powers. I have spoken so many times on the marked differentia- 
tion . that exists in this heterogeneous mass of small pieces of territory 
classified under the name of Native States in India that I will not waste your 
time with, any further elaborations on the subject. The question of the 
representation by one of their number would involve the inclusion of a person— 
one does not know of what status and position — sitting amongst the Sovereign 
Princes voting equally with them on important subjects. This presents before ns 
the complication whether or not the Sovereign Princes, whose . status, position, 
etc., are so distinctively marked from the possible arrival, would agree to sit in the 
same Chamber, and, if they did not agree to do so, we should he digging with 
one lumd Chamber s grave while with the other we wei*e preparing its cradle. 

The difficulty also faces us of drawing a suitable dividing line between 
these petty estates themselves and giving them a suitable proportionate repre- 
sentation according^ to their province which would be commensurate with 
their position. It is only in extremely few cases and perhaps only with regard 
to the definition of one-third -India ” or “. Native States ” that their interests 
and those of the Sovereign States are identical. On the other hand it will he 
readily admitted that our interests in important matters are, in many cases, 
such as can never he treated on tlio same line with theirs. I refer ‘here to 
matters such as Imperial Service Troops, telegraphs, railways, postal arrange- 
ments, questions of ceremonies and so forth. 1 

are some of the reasons that guided our motives in drafting the 
Patiala scheme differently to that prepared merely for the purpose of forming 

mddod‘1 W 1 m ?-y add here that our opinions were also 

g 1c 1 by the yieus and criticisms received on the subject from several Princes 

S5S 1KCOrp0rated * pinions pamphlet p^ared V the 

in ordJr^make^a 0 start ^ Personally always held the view that. 

Princes’ cfiber ^nd toVetA d , be - and safer to first establish the 
± nuces Oiiambei and to keep it exclusively for the Sovereign Princes. only. 

clear— namei? S that E T C dH- 1 like to mako m > r own opinion very 
hapmTv"ated W virh Sf ™ tllC ^ ea thafc - otlier Princes, who are not so 
may under ResolnHe^ n ° f TCr y T 1111 ® 1 ' restrictions imposed by. practice, etc., 
o r Chamber P * easo " ttW y lo ° k forward to be welcomed by ns in 

rU c St and ^commend, the Government of India, are 
of restrictions i!,™ CaSCS favo } lrable consideration. Such .elevation or removal 

«*» is °,'ff° r °. theriehts * " «”*» 
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When the resolution D was ’drafted) and even afterwards, there was 
considerable variance of opinion with regard to the last sentence, and there arose 
a serious danger of the possibility of wrecking at any rate for a time the establish- 
ment of the Chamber which we all are so anxious to see recognised. It was 
happily discovered, however, almost at the eleventh hour, that the main hone of 
contention was due to the phraseology being unhappily worded which did not 
cover the main points of the' case. Since then we have, I hope, arrived at a 
real satisfactory solution of the problem, and I Bhall propose when the resolu- 
tion ‘D’ .is put forward an amendment to the last sentence which, I 
sincerely hope, will remove all the difficulties that now lie before us. This 
amendment has already been placed in Tour Highnesses’ hands and I will not 
refer to it in advance ; if the discussion on the remaining subjects is not 
•affected by this point. I trust that it will meet with Tour Highnesses’ 
approval, and I sincerely hope that this fateful day may prove one of 
considerable importance in the future history of our existence. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that I earnestly trust it will not 
become necessary for any reasons to have to abandon our scheme even tempo- 
rarily .and to revert to the possibility of having a. mere Conference every 
year. Tour Highnesses will probably have realised that, if the Chamber 
scheme is not adopted now, the difficulties that exist will not ho automatically 
removed — for we should have to revert to Conferences where the same principle 
as exists at present is observed, namely, that only Princes with salutes of 11 guns 
and over are invited. This principle excludes even at present the represen- 
tation of the so-called States, Estates and petty Chiefslhps from our Chamber, 
whose inclusion is advocated by some, while it does not solve the second 
difficulty : re feudatories, which I need not repeat. With these remarks, I 
now close my general observations with the hope that our proceedings may 
meet with success. . 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: — I support His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar’s views. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior : — In view of the 
importance of this subject, and though it may cause some disappointment to 
my brother Princes, I would beg of all to leave this question open 1 till next 
November, which will give us ample time to consider and devise some means 
to bring this body together in a more happy state than at present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I think, Tour Highnesses, the 
advantage of. such a course would be this, that at the present moment, what- 
ever Tour Highnesses may carry at this Conference, it will still remain for the 
Government of India to express their* views upon it. On the other hand, 
between now and November, it will he possible for the Government of India 
and Tour Highnesses to get into close touch, one with the other, and devise a 
scheme by which we may hope that all the contending views in this pi at ter 
may be reconciled. I think there is a great deal to he said for what His 
Highness the Maharaja Scindia has proposed just now, that wo should allow 
this interval for consideration and reflection before we definitely decide on 
what the constitution of this Chamber should be. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch) : — 
I fully agree with His Highness the Maharaja Seindia’s proposal in the 
light of the remarks so sagaofonsly expressed by Tour Excellency. I think 
we have' no other alternative or better course left than to support His Bigh- 
ness’s proposal to postpone the matter to the next meeting. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur If all agreo 
to the postponement, I will not object. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — It is impossible to know whether 
all do agree. At present, all the indications I have had -show that there is a 
considerable difference of opinion on this matter,' and by next November we 
may bo able to find whether there is some common issue on which all are 
agreed. 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — Your 

Excellency, — I understood this mornine that the point on which there was a 
tremendous difference of opinion yesterday had been satisfactorily settled by 
an amendment which His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar is going to propose, 
on the original resolution, and I also understood from His. Highness the 
Maharaja Scindia that he was in favour of the amendment, so that the cardinal 
difference on principles which existed yesterday no longer exists to-day. 


His Excellency the Viceroy : — How many of Their Highnesses 
have seen the amendment which has been proposed ? - 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — It is. before all of 
them. 

His Excellency the Viceroy When was it placed before 
them ? _ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — This morning. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: — I think on an important matter 
like this it is most inexpedient for ns to rush this question. It is of importance 
that Their_ Highnesses should have this amendment before them and give grave 
consideration to it and not have to deal with an amendment which has been 
given to them on the morning of the debate. I think it would he very rash 
if we proceeded in that manner. It is much too important a question to attempt 
to rush a decision, and I r would earnestly beg Your Highnesses to consider 
whether we shall not get a much more satisfactory and final solution if wo 
postpone consideration till next November, leaving the interval of time fur 
consultation and consideration between the Government of India and Your 
Highnesses. * 


His Highness the Maharao of Cutch Hoes His Highness 
the Maharaja Soindia mean that the Chamber of Princes should not be brought 
into existence, or that the question of bringing it into existence should be 
postponed? - 


.His Excellency the Viceroy Ho. I think that his suggestion 
is tu at this Conference lias had to consider several questions 'which aro 
fundamental to the constitution of the Chamber of Princes. No one is 
against the proposal that the Chamber of Princes is to come. If Your High- 
nesses were to pass, a resolution to the effect to-day that this Conference is in 
constitution of a Chamber of Princes, but that they would prefer 
to defer for the present moment the consideration of tho exact form in which 
that yhamber should be constituted, we should at all events have passed a 

resolution in favour of the principle, hut deferred consideration of detail till a 
later clay. • 


„ Maharao of Cutch -.—Might I suggest 

respectfully, 1 our Excellency, that the items on the Agenda might ho taken 
one by one with a view to ascertaining the general sense of the melting? 

this 'mofio^^hefor^riLo'^Con^T^cff e ^f^tli~^orLfore^e CSCr '‘N m i 0meri ^ 

tb» <li«cu»on of tl.hjn.ttor, then rf coS.c ™ ’23T£ E* r(S pS 

of the ommittec item by item. If, on the other hand, the Conference wish 
to accept the Maharaja Scindia's resolution, then for the prtent the mMter 
will he adjourned till next November. * present rnc matter 

of th?CoiSJtV ?e?huf ^5nda r ?f° rii^Conf 11 d ° w 1 m ® ai1 tlie r 1 °P or J' 

not take (lie advice of the members of this rwf 5 wlietll 1 er 7* should- 
items (1) to (8) of item I of o£r Agenda 0onfe ? CBC e on each of the sub- 
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His Excellency the Viceroy : —May I ask' Tour Highness what 
exactly you mean, because as a matter, of fact item I and. sub-items (1), (3) 
and (4) have been referred to this Committee to report on. It is only 
those items that I would suggest should be deferred for consideration till 
next November. . 

His Highness the Maharao of Cuteh : — I would respectfully 
urge that, now that all the Princes are assembled here, the advantage of their 
presence 'might be availed of to see what views they hold as to each item 
instead of shelving the discussion till next November. 

His Excellency the. Viceroy : — That is, you are against the 
-resolution moved by His Highness the Maharaja of Scindia ? 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch Yes, Sir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : — I support the view 
of His Highness the Maharao of Cutch, 

- His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — Has this resolution 
been moved by His Highness, or has it been based on Your Excellency’s 
remarks suggesting the advisability of such a postponement ? because I under- 
stand that no discussion has taken place at present, although Your Excellency 
has been pleased to think fit to advise the Conference that the matter should 
be postponed for the present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — At present Bos Highness the 
Maharaja Scindia has moved a resolution ; he has given the reasons why he has 
moved it,, and that is the matter before the Conference at the present moment. 
•A. resolution has been moved that the report of the Committee dealing with 
items (I), (3) and (d) should be adjourned till the next Conferenee in 
November. 

. ( The resolution was put to the meeting and lost.) 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — ¥e will now proceed to the 
> discussion of the Committee’s report. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch : — The Committee have 
proposed “ that this Conference recognise that a definite line should he drawn 
for the purposes indicated in Chapter X of the Report.” 

The proposal was carried unanimously in Committee. _ It will thus 
appear that there seems to be' unanimity as far as the advisability of drawing a 
line is concerned, hut I would respectfully urge-for the consideration of ' Their 
Highnesses that the wording of the resolntion might he in accordance with the 
draft on our Agenda, which is “ that with a view to improve future relations 
between the Crown and the States, a definite line should he drawn separating 
the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration from the others,” 

I understand that the object ‘of drawing this line of demarcation is to 
define more clearly the relations between the States that enjoy full powers 
and the Government, and the relations between States that do not enjoy such 
full powers and the Government ; and also with a view to the Government of 
India laying down for their guidance a definite policy with 'regard to then- 
relations with the larger States and the. smaller States. Therefore, I respect- 
fully submit that the wording of the resolution, as drafted by the Committee, 
may he rejected and the wording as before us on the Agenda be adopted. 

Hiis Excellency the Viceroy : — I must point out to His Highness 
that he is a signatory to this Committee’s report, and it is quite impossible 
for a signatory: to a report of the Committee to come into the Conference 
and suggest an amendment. 
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Ifia p: ghness the Maharao of Cuteh: -I 'understood, Tom’ 
E S ceUoncy7«ft we »S™4 tte report and accepted the daemons of 

the Committee, they were open to revision. , • 

' His Excellency the Viceroy Not by a member of the Com- 
mittee, because Your Highness is a signatory to the 

unanimously. You are a party to this particular report and it is quite impossible 
for you to come hero and suggest, when you agreed to the decision of the 
Committee, that it should now he altered in the Conference. AYe should never 
get on with business. If any other of Your Highnesses would like to move 
that resolution, of course it is open to you to do so but not to His Holiness 
the Maharao of Cutcb. , 


His Highness the Maharao of Cuteh : I was given 

_ ,'i.L fr» Q Tin. 11 Sill RYW 


to 
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understand that the reports of Committees were not binding to such an extent 
as to deprive the members of urging their views, in view of the further dis- 
cussions that might take place in the whole Conference. 

His Excellency the Viceroy Quite so, hut Your Highness 
did not state in signing the Committee’s- report that you did not feel bound ly 
all the recommendations of the Committee. But now after signing the i*epor , 
to come to the Conference and dispute those conclusions is not a right thing 
to do. It is quite impossible for you, as a signatory to the report of the 

Committee, to come here and suggest an amendment now. 


Sir John Wood With Your Excellency’s permission . I may 
explain the position. His Highness informed me, after this resolution had 
been carried unanimously, that he ’had doubts as to the wording, and 1 said 
that the Committee had passed this motion and that if he had any remarks to 
make about the wording of tho proposed resolution to be passed by . the 
Conference he should make them then. I did not mean to suggest that His 
Highness should himself propose an amendment to the resolution, but 1 that he 
should he in order, I thought, to make some general remarks on the report. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cuteh That is exactly what 
I am referring to. , . .... 

His Excellency the Viceroy Ho I take it .that item No. 1 
of the report is carried ? 

Resolution ‘ A ’ reads “.that this Conference recommends that a definite 
line should be draion for the purposes indicated in Chapter 2 of the die port." 

Is that carried unanimously ? There are no dissentient voices. 


(The motion teas put and carried.) > 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Now we come to draft resolution 
‘ B.’ ‘ ; ■ ~ . 

“ That this Conference recommends that tho lino of demarcation should bo between (t) 
Sovereign States having 1 fall and unrestricted powers of civil and criminal’ jurisdiction in their' 
States and tho power to make their own laws, and (it) all other States." 

Carried unanimously, with the exception of His Highness tho Nawab of Maler Kotin 
and tho Chief of Saugli, who reserved their opinions. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar With regard to this 
point- 1 would liko to make it clear that, when the Committee moved this 
proposition. His. Highness the NawaJj of Haler Hotla and the Chief of 
Saugli. raised objections reserving their opinions on the condition that, the 
resolution * D ’ was also carried. But as difficulties existed with regard to 
the last paragraph of resolution * 1),* which we hope have no'w been removed 
by an alteration of that paragraph, I hope that the proposal will meet with the 
approval or the majority. 

His Highness tire Nawab of Maler Kotla : — -If. resolution 
33 is approved and given effect to, then I have no objection to resolution <: B.’ 
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The Chief of Sanglx : — I reserve my opinion. 

His Highness the Raja of Sitamau : — I am unaware of > the 
, intention of tlie Government of India, but if they are prepared to consider tlie 
removal of tbe restrictions, I stall be glad to support this resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy ( addressing Sitamau) : — Tour 

Highness, of course, understands that there can be no guarantee given with 
regard to the removal of those restrictions. 

His Highness the Raj a of Sitamau : — In that case I cannot 
support this proposition. 

His Excellency the Viceroy Then Your Highness must vote 
against this resolution. Ths resolution is : — 

That. this Conference recommends that the line of demarcation should be 
between (i) Sovereign States having full and unrestricted powers of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in their States and the power to maize their oion laws, 
and (ii) all other States. — 

(Ilia Excellency the Viceroy then put the resolution, which teas carried.) 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — How we come to draft resolution 
c C.’ The resolution reads as follows : — 

" That tbe Chamber of Princes shall consist exclusively of Sovereign Princes as defined 
above/' 

Carried by a majority, Their Highnesses tbe Maharao of Cutch and Maharaja of Kolhapur 
dissenting. His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla and the Chief of Sangli reserved their 
opinions." , 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch: — This question was 
discussed yesterday, and I have submitted my views on the subject as to 
why I think that the Chamber of Princes should not be confined exclu- 
sively to Sovereign. Princes, and now I submit that the resolution may he 
framed as follows : — 

“ That the membership of tho Chamber shall be open to (a) Princes enjoying full powers 
of administration, (4) remaining States in tho form of representation by groups, provided that 
no State that is a feudatory of another State shall have representation in the Chamber/’ 

My object in suggesting that the smaller States may be represented on 
the Chamber is that the Chamber will consider (1) questions concerning __ the 
Indian States, (2) questions of common interest to Indian States and British 
India, and (3) other questions of Imperial concern. It seems to me that 
it is not right to exclude a whole olass of States from a Chamber that is 
to deliberate on questions that are of vital importance -to Indian India, 4.6., 
to Indian ‘States as a whole, and I would like to persuade Their Highnesses, 
my brother Princes, that in the Scheme which gives a constitution to the 
whole of India the smaller States should not be left out but should find their 
proper place in the polity of “Indian India.” _ I do not entertain any fears 
that their inclusion under a system of representation will in any way prejudice 
the rights, dignity and privileges of the Sovereign Princes, for these are - 
already secured to them by their inherent position, by their treaties and by 
their status as Bailers of autonomous States, and if the line of demarcation 
which we have just been discussing is drawn and the re-examinatiou of the 
position with a view to improve the relations between the Grown and the 
Princes takes place, their position will be secure. I therefore strongly hold 
the view that the participation of smaller States in the consideration of 
interests which are of common concern ‘will go more to strengthen the- 
interests of Princes than to weaken them, and I hope that we may be able to 
avoid a policy which might create divisions between ’ the smaller and 
larger States. ... 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur:— Has Your 
Excellency any objection to the smaller States coming in ? 
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His Excellency the Viceroy : — This is not a point on which the 
Government of India can give their opinion. This is a matter on which Your 
Highnesses are invited to express your opinions. I mean I am not prepared at 
present to give any opinion either way. Of course, I may warn the Conference 
that the Government of India may hold views which are diametrically opposed 
to those which are at present finding favour at the Conference. , . 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — -From Your 
Excellency’s speech yesterday I understood that you wanted smaller Chiefs to 
come in. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I wanted full representation, hut 
what I want is the opinion of the Conference. 

His Highness the Maha.raja of Alwar : — Do Their High- 
nesses the Maharaja of Kolhapur and the Maharao of Cutch refer here only to 
Rulers of States or even to Estates which are not called States in the treaties as 
well as to Jagirdars and landholders and alluvial proprietors who are not called 
Rulers in any sense ? 


His Highness the Raja of Rajpipla : — In my opinion the. 
Chamber of Princes should consist exclusively of Sovereign Princes and 
such other Princes who have ruling powers hut . with slight restrictions. 
It would be no use including all the six or seven hundred States and 
Estates or even representing them in the Chamber. For by doing soothe 
status and position of the Chamber would be sacrificed. It is also 1 in- the 
fitness of things that small States and principalities should hot have any voice 
^shaping ths policy or even in laying down or deciding general principles 
affecting tlie group of States who enjoy complete internal autonomy.' It is 
only fair that States enjoying similarity of station and uniformity of power 
alone should have to deal with their own matters. - 

I trust Hi s. Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Kolhapur, who recommended 
yesterday the inclusion of the, minor Chiefs, does not want the 700 of them 
to take part m the Chamber and thereby to have in effect the power to lay 

?? ates % Por the reaso * s stated above, I- am also 
opposed to admitting representatives of those Chiefs who would not fall under 
the definition of Sovereign States given in resolution “ B.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s remarks about the Indian States 
Sl "5 HW, ” ' of !■““» tak « occovmt of these ,mS“ 

SovXefan “ rcni0 “ ,1 > 0r > I lJopo, that there is a hfitobef of 

boierei_,n States as defined here who would individually be greater than the 
entire group of these smaller States taken as one whole * S ‘ maa tn ° 

convince His Highness that the -States in or ~ ed statement, and I will 

belong, and in other AgcUies or^ S^l 1 A ^ nC - V ’ t0 ™ hich 1 

slightest degree feudatory to other States P * esldenc y are not in the 

monetary payments to another not infreouenth^rZ tecause ° no State makes, 
the latter cannot, ho said to hare feudal f ma i’ e exchange of territory, 

pointed out by Your Excellency in theL” S - ° VCr * Lq former - A * clearly 
shape of tributes should not establish the E 3? eech > eT cn payments in the 
one proper test for a Sovereign State fa whoth StCn °Si ° f f ? udal The 

manage its own affairs without outsirln ? +l K:r on £il ° 'vr ilole it is at liberty tc 
u nuouc outside interference and wtnti,™. i. „„„ 


and whether it can make 


its own laws for ^ntornaTaZT^str^ 

t0 n C idca o£ inclusion fc t ho 
defined here. C * ,ian thoso " ho Rulers of Sovereign States t 


as 
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' At any rate this ought to be the case at the outset. If after the Chamber 
is once established, it is deemed desirable to include others, the question can 
very well be considered at the time. 

. His Highness the Raja of Sifcamau. I am of opinion that 
( all salute Rulers should be admitted to the proposed Chamber of Princes. 

.The Thakur Sahib Of Iiimbdi : — " Your Excellency, — I fear it was 
owing to His Highness of Kolhapur not clearly understanding our position that 
he made a statement to which I had occasion to object yesterday, and it is with 
a view to clear the air that I wish to put before Your Excellency some facts 
from history. 

. What , is now called tribute paid by the Kathiawar .Princes was in the 
olden days known as mulakgiri, collected by the Gaekwar and the Peishwa with 
force .of arms before the advent of -the* British in Kathiawar. Sir Charles 
Aitehison states clearly that the amounts of mulakgiri that were collected 
“ were variable ” and “ were collected by. a military expedition.” " If, ” how- 
ever, “ a Chief settled with the Government before the army entered his estate, 
he was secure from oppression.” 

Thus,- it will be clear to Your Excellency that the mulakgiri contribu- 
tions by the Princes of Kathiawar were never fixed, but were always contested 
* and the amount given varied inversely with the resisting power of the State. 

The Bombay Gazetteer describes the feelings of the Kathiawar Princes 
regarding the payment of the tribute in these words : — ” To a Chief the mere 
payment of tribute tended in no wise to derogate from his independence. His 
country had been won by the sword and was retained by the sword and not 
by acquiescence in the payment of tribute, so that if he could avoid this 
extortion, he was justified in doing so. If he weakened his State in resisting 
foreigners, he knew that Ms neighbours would certainly take advantage of the 
favourable juncture and annex his territory. It was his policy, therefore, after 
resistance up to a certain point, to succumb.” 

It was at this period, with the object of obviating the bloodshed and 
chaos that were consequential of mulakgiri expeditions and at the request of 
some of the Kathiawar Princes, that the British Government deputed Colonel 
"Walker to Kathiawar. “ The settlements made ” by him “ in 1807 were 
based upon the state of things existing at the time, and this is the period to 
which all inquiries in disputes regarding the lands or hereditary rights in 
Kathiawar are limited.” 

It would thus not he out of place to quote the views of responsible British 
officers of the time regarding our position. Sir James Carnac, Resident of 
Baroda, in his report in July 1814, says “ the utmost of their submission being 
the payment (when exacted by the presence of an army) of tribute to obtain 
the forbearance of a Power whose goodwill it was an object to conciliate.” 

Sir. Biggie in his. report appended to that of Colonel Walker’s, dated 10th 
May 1804, describes the position of the Girrrgsins thus : "that considering their 
present situation towards 'the Honourable Company, as being the same as it 
was towards the former Government, they can he considered as nothing less 
than independent sovereignties, tributary to "ns, who have never been accus- 
tomed to look up to the superior power for protection, nor has that superior 
power ever considered itself as bound to protect.”' 

Einally, to quote Colonel Walker about the position of Kathiawar States at 
tlia time of the settlement of 1807 : — ■“ The Kathiawar States are independent 
. aud at liberty to form connections with other powers. They arc under no 
obligations of service and neither the Peishwa nor the Gaekwar pretend to 
exercise an authority in Kathiawar beyond the demand of their respective 
contributions, ” which contributions were always demanded with force of arms 
and always as far as possible resisted. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurfchala Your 
Excellency, — This country is divided politically into two main blocks — British 
India and the Indian States. The units that arc ruled by Indian Rulers, 
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are not and 


however small in area ox otherwise unimportant they may he 
cannot he legally included in, British India. The political institutions that 
exist in British India have no room for them. They are outside the scope 
of operation of the lairs of British India and politically they are more akin 
to us than to the former. Therefore, if we declined to admit them into our 
Chamber they would be practically disfranchised so to speak. Pro tanto our 
claim to represent one-third part of the country would suffer in consequence. 
Our action would he not only undesirable cm 'political grounds, hut X think 
it would amount to the perpetration of an ostracism which we should, find it 
hard to justify. Therefore, I would suggest the following composition of the 
Chamber : — 


(t) All Ruling Princes— 

(а) who enjoy hereditary salutes of 11 guns and over 

and 

(б) all those who enjoy a 


full 


•l 


(it) Ruling Chiefs 


, Individual 

all those who enjoy a mu measure of internal j representation, 
autonomy and maintain Imperial Service Troops. J 

{"Representation 
3 by groups, , 

I geographical or 
(_ otherwise. 


This arrangement, X believe, is likely to prevent unwieldiness without out- 
casting any of those who have every right to bo represented oil our Chamber, 
and I hope this will commend itself to the Government of India: . 


His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — Your Excel- 
lency, — I think the small States should be included. 

' c ' 

The Chief of Satigli : — I support the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 


Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal : — Your Excellency ,— The 
recommendation that a definite line should he drawn separating the Rulers who 
enjoy full powers of internal administration Irani the others was carried unani- 
mously by the Committee, appointed on Monday last to draft resolutions for the 
consideration of the Conference. Eor in the absence of such a line there is great 
danger of the Chamber -becoming unwieldy, and difficulties are likely to crop up 
in consequence of too many lesser States coming in and acquiring equal voting 
rights with the full-powered States. The Committee has therefore recommend- 
ed thqt the proposed line should separate Sovereign States exercising full and 
unrestricted powers of civil and criminal jurisdiction and the power of making 
their own law's. By a majority of votes the Committee decided, and in my 
humble opinion correctly decided, to confine the Chamber of-Princes exclusively 
to full-powered Rulers. - 


In regard to- the relaxation of restrictions on powers there was unfortu- 
nately a distinct cleavage of opinion in the Committee. Por my part I do not 
agree with the proposal that the status of any particular Ruler of a small 
State should be enhanced only to make him eligible for the membership ■ of the 
Conference. In my humble opinion the claims of such Rulers as enjoyed full 
power originally, that is to say when their States entered into treaty relations 
wi i he Government, hut whose powers were restricted or curtailed subse- 
quently inay well he considered favourably by Government. I do not, however, 
wish that the legitimate suzerain rights of one State over another should in 
anj waj he prejudiced by the removal by Government of any - restrictions on 

its powers which are at present in force. ‘ 

Mith the oilier resolutions drafted by the Committee I entirely agree. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior — I concur in the 
opinion expressed by Hcr'Highness, J r< concur m tno 
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His Excellency the Viceroy : — Draft resolution ,c C ” is the 
one we are discussing : now. To this an amendment has been moved by the 
Maharao of Outch : — 

•“ That membership of the Chamber shall be open to (a) Princes 
enjoying fall powers of administration, (b) remaining States in' 
the form of representation by groups ; provided that no State 
- that is a feudatory of another State shall have representation in 

the Chamber.” ■ 

This amendment will he voted on first. If the amendment is carried then 
resolution “ O ” will drop ; if, on tlie other hand the amendment is lost, a 
subsequent vote will be taken as to whether resolution “ C ” should be 
carried. You will uow vote for the Maharao of Cutch’s amendment. 

Eor 13^ 

Against 17. 

The amendment is lost. 

The resolution was then put. 

Eor 12. 

Against 15. 

. The resolution is lost. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — I suggest for 
consideration that the resolution might- not only he put in English hot also in 
Hindustani, because some of Their Highnesses do not at times understand the 
resolutions. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I am of opinion that it 
would he impossible to put the resolution in Hindustani because our proceed- 
ings have to be carried on in English. I quite appreciate the force of Your 
Highness’s recommendation, hut there we are. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — We now come to draft resolution 
“ D,” which runs as follows : — 

“That the Conference would commend to the favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India the relaxation of restrictions now imposed on the powers of a Ruler 
in cases whore such restrictions are imposed by practice, usage or in pursuance of 
the terms of any treaty, snnari or engagement. The above recommendation is 
subject to the proviso that, before any enhancement of status is given, full con- 
sideration should bo paid to the representations of any State possessing feudatory 
- rights over the State affected." 

' .This was carried hy a majority, Their Highnesses the Begum of Bhopal, the Maharaja 
of Gwalior, the Maharaja of Navanagar, the Maharaja of Kolhapur and the Maharaja of 
Dewas (Senior Branch) dissenting. 

His Highness the Nawab of Palanpur : — I propose the 
following amendment : — ' 

“ The removal of the restrictions on the powers of a State audits conse- 
quent adt?iission to the Chamber as a member shall not in any 
manner or to any extent impair or prejudice the rights of any 
other State that canlcgitimatcly claim suzerainty over such State.” 

' His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur : — I second it. 

- His' Excellency the Viceroy : — These words are proposed to he 
inserted in place of the proviso "that, before any enhancement of status is 
given full consideration should be paid to the representation of any State 
possessing feudatory rights over the Slate affected.” * , 

{The amendment was put and declared carried.) 
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His Excellency "the Viceroy: — I will now put the whole reso- 
lution to the Conference as it reads with the amendment : — 

“ That the Conference would commend to the favourable consideration of 
the Government of India the relaxation of .restrictions now imposed 
on the powers of a Miller in cases where such restrictions are imposed 
by practice, usage or in pursuance, of the terms of any treaty, sanad . 
or engagement. The above restriction is subject to the proviso that 
the removal of the restrictions on the potcer's of a State and its conse- 
quent admission to the Chamber as a member shall not in any manner 
or to any extent impair or prejudice the rights of any other State 
that can legitimately claim suzerainty over such a State.” 

{The resolution, as amended , was put and declared carried.) 


His Excellency the Viceroy : — We now come to draft resolution 
“ E,” which reads as follows : — 

“That Ruling Chiefs not entitled to sit in the Chamber should be represented, if 
they so desire, provided that they shall invariably be represented — , 

(а) where there is a "Sovereign Prince in their province, by such Prince, and 

(б) where there is no Sovereign Prince, by a Sovereign Prince of another Province.^ 

Carried by a majority. His Highness the Maharao of Cutch, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, His Highness' the Maharaja of- Navauagar and the Chief of Sangli 
dissenting. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — Your Excel- 
lency, --The point of view I took in respect of tliis matter was 'this, that I do 
not tliink any other Euling Chiefs or States outside the province would 
like to be represented by one of us because they may consider that their 
interests are not sufficiently guarded by those who excluded them ' from . this 
Chamber. That is one point. 

Secondly, the proposition seems to me rather ridiculous that we should 
take upon ourselves the choice of representing other people who had no say in 
the matter. . j 


^ His Excellency the Viceroy : — Do you simply take the negative 
on this resolution or do you wish to propose an amendment ? 

f-, ^-iS^ness the Maharaja of Navanagar -I am not in 
lr , 1 pro position, the matter of the representation of those who are 

iSSSS »£ 1 ° f - G - 

HislmeSttojfmSnUb. ° f Sitamau :-I agree .with His 


time 'when ^Giharaja of Alwar : — I admit that at the 

222 h * ndTl S g °h ly they 
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that now the hannv TJr • Highnesses have voted against. So 

or the Chamber of ^SovprAiVn 1 !? • aTlses .. bat ^ le 3 T are against the composition 
nuestiontlmtarise, flT }S , P ™ e “ 0al ^ So ih ^emsto me that tie only 
without the Sovereign ^ in ° luded in tbe Chamber 


„ , Has Excellency the VieerOy:- 

votc which -was passed just now. * 


-That is the logical result of that 
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His Highness the Maharaja; of Alwar Therefore, I would 
propose for the earnest consideration of Your Excellency that the subject -may 
be voted on again, although I am fully aware that under the unwritten 
laws of business by which this Conference is guided it is not right, perhaps, 
th§t another vote should be taken. I see that some of the Princes voted 
against resolution ." C ” because they were not certain of what the results would 
be of that resolution ; hut now that resolution “ D ” has been passed, it 
considerably alters the situation' and, therefore, I would propose for the 
consideration of Your Excellency and Their Highnesses whether they would 
like to vote again on that subject or not. 

If is Excellency the Viceroy : — I am afraid that is out of order. 
W e have considered resolutions " A,” “ B,” “ C,” and “ I) ” and we are now 
discussing resolution “ E.” It is open to Your Highnesses now to drop resolu- 
tion “ E ” as it is in the air and has not got any solid foundation. That is 
another matter. In one sitting it is impossible to take three votes on. one resolu- 
tion. As I was uncertain as to the voting on resolution “ C ” just now, I put it 
twice to the Chamber in order that I might find out what the real feeling was, 
and it was only on the second occasion that I found that everybody was voting 
either on one side or the other and not on both sides. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — May I suggest as an 
alternative for Your Highnesses’ consideration that as regards the composition, 
the suggestions may be put forward for consideration that the Chamber should 
consist of Sovereign Princes and any others, and, as regards the others, that 
the whole question should be placed in the hands of the Government of India 
for decision. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala — I support that.. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I must point out again to Your 
Highnesses that the first portion of that matter has already been decided by 
the vote of this Conference. Resolution “ O ” was that the Chamber of 
Princes should consist exclusively of Sovereign Princes, and this Conference 
has said that it is not to consist of' Sovereign Princes. Therefore it is 
impossible now on Resolution "-E” to bring in what the Conference has 
already decided it should not bring in. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar - By the vote that 
has been passed we have apparently placed ourselves in the ridiculous 
position of carrying by a majority the proposition that the Chamber of Princes 
shall not consist exclusively of Sovereign. Princes, and we ate now more 
or less in a dilemma to find a solution ; resolution “ E ” is essentially based 
on resolution " C,” because, unless Sovereign Princes are there, how are they 
to represent anybody at all ? Although I personally feel, and I think 
others feel too, that there has been a difficulty at the time of /voting in 
understanding exactly the point at issue, if Your Excellency has decided as a 
point of order that the Conference cannot rescind its own vote, which it has 
passed by mistake, then I propose that resolution “ E” be dropped as the only 
alternative left before us now in view of the fact .that resolution “ C ’’ has 
been defeated. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala I second it. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — I think you might explain what 
you have in view, supposing the Conference were to pass the omission of the 
resolution “ E,” and point out, what should he substituted. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar Then I would 
propose as the ouly other alternative that the Chamber of Princes should 
consist (o) of Sovereign Princes and (A) such’ others as the Government of 
India may decide to include in consultation with the Princes. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — How the first resolution put 
before Your Highnesses is that resolution “ E ” should be dropped and subse- 
quently His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar will .move the resolution which 
ho has read out to Your Highnesses. Will those who arc in favour of 
dropping the resolution kindly signify in the usual manner ? . - 

(The resolution was put and carried.) 
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His Excellency the Viceroy ( addressing y}hoarJ : — Now will- 
Your Highness move the other resolution? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — The resolution I 
would propose is — 

“ that the Chamber of Princes should consist (a) or Sovereign Princes 
and ( b) such others as the Government of India mag decide to' .include in con- 
sultation with the Princes .” . ■ , 

Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala and Gwalior, and Her Highness 
the Begum of Bhopal, seconded the resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur: — I wish you to 
consider it on generous lines. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: — The resolution before, the 
Conference. is “ that the Chamber of Princes should consist (a) of Sovereign 
Princes, and (b) such others as the Government of India may decide to include 
in consultation with the Princes .” 

( The resolution was then put and carried.') 


Agendum X — Item (3). 

(3) That a permanent Council of Princes should ho established. 

. His Excellency the Viceroy : — We now come to item (3) of 
Agendum No. I “ that this Conference warmly approves the establishment of 
a permanent Council of Princes as described in paragraph 306 of the Report .” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dew as (Junior Branch): — 

Our relations with the British Crown being permanent and God willing 
for all time to come, it won’t any longer do for us to pursue the policy of 
isolation, and with a view to reap the maximum of mutual advantage we 
must concentrate our energies on bringing into being an organic confederacy 
and maintain it. That such an institution is necessitated by modern conditions 
everybody must admit. But- 1 am of opinion that the Rulers of the self- 
governing States alone, for reasons already shown under item I (2) of the 
Agenda, can rightly form its component units. And I have not the least objec- 
tion if the body is increased by the advent of those at • present non-self-govern- 
ing after being clothed with the insignia of self-government. 

I am further of opinion that this is a matter which must receive, accord- 
ing to existing Parliamentary Statutes, His Majesty’s sanction. I would liav’e , 
preferred the expression “The League of Princes” or “ Cabinet of Indian 
Princes” to that of any other so far suggested. - But I am not very particular 
as to the name, provided our treaty rights are left intact and unimpaired. I 
may make it clear that the Viceroy would preside over our deliberations. 

As self-governing States are ultimately and primarily connected with the 
British Crown, one important function of the Council would he to return 
one of its own or one of its representatives either by selection or election to 
sit as a member of the Imperial Conference or Cabinet at London. This is 
a right which they would dearly prize as constitutionally belonging to them. 

His Highness tlie Maharaja of Kapurthala : — Por a long 
time past the need has been -felt both by tlie Government of India and a 
large body of the Ruling Princes for a more intimate and personal exchange 
of views between them on matters relating to the Indian States or of interest 
to them and British India jointly. The perception of this need, though 
comparatively faint at the time, found a concrete expression in Lord 
Lytton’s proposal, to create an Imperial Privy Council. The idea was 
further developed by later Viceroys in one shape or another but failed to 
materialize. A definite advance was, however, made when His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford invited the Princes in 191G to a Conference to necicf. flirt 
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. Government of India with advice on certain matters affecting their own rights 
and the interests of, their States and, subsequently, assured them of his 
intention to repeat the invitation annually during his own Viceroyalty. It was 
natural that the advantages that accrued mutually from these annual gather- 
ings should arouse a general desire, for the perpetuation of the institution. 
This desiro was intensified by the imminence of the changes in the constitution 
of British India foreshadowed iu the Secretary of State’s historic pronounce- 
ment of the 20th August 1917. The interests of the two halves of India being 
closely interwoven it was keenly realized that unless the Princes possessed a 
permanent organization strong enough’ to ensure the protection of the rights, 
privileges and prerogatives guaranteed to them by treaties, engagements or 
aanads, the contemplated democratization of the Government of British India 
might in course of time affect them adversely. This reasonable standpoint 
was placed before His Excellency by the Princes in their address at the last 
Conference and received a sympathetic response. Accordingly, a Committee 
of Princes. evolved a scheme which earnestly advocated early establishment of 
a Chamber of Princes. It is a matter of deep satisfaction that the suggestion 
has been adopted by the illustrious authors of the Indian Beforms Report. 
There are, however, a few observations that I would venture to offer in this 
connection : — - 

. Pirstly, I would strongly urge that the organ we are proposing to create 
should not supplant the direct transaction of political business between the 
Government of India and the individual States. The Chamber should be 
designed to supplement and not to abolish the existing practice of individual 
consultation on matters-of importance. 

Secondly, I would point out that the designation provisionally adopted 
in the Beport would scarcely be in keeping with the character of the proposed 
organization or with the dignity of its would-be members. I do not consider 
it necessary to digress into an etymological analysis of the term c Council,’ 
hut I have no hesitation in expressing my decided preference for the more 
distinguished name of “ Chamber of Princes.” 

■ The membership of the Chamber should, in my opinion, be entirely 
voluntary and it should be as widely and thoroughly representative as possible, 
without becoming too bulky. 

His Highness tlie Maharaja of Navanagar: — The useful- 
ness and utility of the Indian States to the British Empire has long since 
been demonstrated. 

' Lord Canning remarked after the Mutiny as follows : — 

«« These patches of Native government served as a breakwater to the storm 
which would otherwise have swept over us in one great wave.” 

Lord Curzon also remarked : — 

“ The Native States are no longer detached appendages of the Empire but 
its participators and instruments. They .have ceased to be the architectural 
adornments of the Imperial edifice and have become the pillars that sustain 
the main roof.” ■ 

Lord Morley in, July 1906 remarked in the House of Commons : — 

"I sometimes think we make a mistake in not attaching a weight we ought 
to these powerful Princes as standing powers in India. It is a question whether 
we do not persist in holding these powerful men too lightly.” 

Lord Lytton also said : — 

*< The Indian Chiefs are not a mere “ noblesse they are a powerful 
Aristocracy. To secure completely, and efficiently utilize, the Indian 
Aristocracy, is, I am convinced, the most important problem before ns.” 

In order to seoure the full co-operation of the States they must have 
a. defined share in the administration of the country and to give them that 
sharo there must he some recognized organization of the States or Princes. 

It was Lord Hardinge who took the first effective steps to bring the 
Princes together as a corporate body for purposes of .consultation” and 
advice. The annual Conferences have been of value inasmuch as they have 

o 
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enabled the Princes to express their, views freely and frankly to Government on 
matters affecting tlieir interests. They have also afforded opportunities of 
coming into closer association, with His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Government officials, and of exchanging views with them and. with one 
another. 


Their educative influence also is great. The Conferences were first confin- 
ed to a discussion of matters affecting the States exclusively. Their scope has 
heen subsequently extended by including among subjects for deliberation 
those which relate to the Indian States and the British Government in common. 
The Princes expressed a wish to place these Conferences on a constitutional 
basis with defined powers, and the Committee of Princes appointed to frame 
a Scheme have recommended that a Chamber of Princes should be formed. 
This recommendation has been accepted by Your Excellency and Mr. Montagu 
in the Report which is the subject of consideration in this Conference. 

Unless a permanent consultative and advisory body like— the assembly of 
Princes is brought into existence there is a likelihood of the interests of the 
Indian States not being fully and adequately considered from all points of 
view. Only one pertinent instance will illustrate the point. The change in 
the opium policy of the British Government has seriously affected the revenue 
of some of the Indian States. Not only were the States most' affected not 
consulted but they first learned that a part of them revenue was to be destroyed 
through the newspapers. 

- There are several matters which affect the Indian States and British India 
in common. Eor instance, currency legislation, extradition rules, and so forth. 
The establishment of an assembly of Princes would enable the Government 
to consult the Chamber before undertaking any legislation affecting their "in- 
terests and this would be of great benefit to tbe States. 

Moreover unless there is such a constitutional body it would not be possible 
to associate. its members or their representatives with the members of the 
State Council which is proposed to be called into being in the Report on Con- 
stitutional Reforms. ‘ 

I would therefore strongly support the recommendation regarding the 
constitution of a Chamber of Princes both in the interests of the Indian States 
and of the British Government. Its further development may be left to times 
and circumstances. v 

• The question of its composition, I suggest, may he decided in accordance 
with the report of the Committee appointed on the 2()lh January to consider and 
formulate the. proposal for drawing a definite line'separating the Rulers with 
full powers of internal administration from others. 


I am glad to notice that the proposal of the Committee of Princes that in 
the absence of the Viceroy one of the Ruling -Princes will preside has been 
adopted m the Report. 


There is no provision in the Report as to the manner in which the propos- 
ed Chamber of Princes should be recognised, nor is there any reference as to 
the powers and functions of the Chamber. I trust that the recommendations 
regarding these matters made by the Committee of Princes will meet with 'the 
approval of Your Excellency and Your Highnesses. 

As attendance and voting are te be voluntary and as each' State represent- 
ed in the Chamber will nevertheless retain the right of separate negotiations 
with Government, there is not the remotest chance of any State suffering through 
its Prmco becoming a member of the Chamber. ' & ° 


Hhs Highness the Mah ara ° Raja of Eundi :~It is very 
gratifying to know that the closer and closer association of the Princes with the 
Paramount Power is desired, which is sure to rcsult.in mutual benefit. The 
formation of a Council of Princes is indeed desirable so as to advise the Govern- 
connected with them. The observation of tbe eminent authors 
of the Report that there are questions which affect the States' generally and 
otber questions which , are of concern either to the Empire as a whole or to 
British India and the States in common upon which we^ concefve that the 
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opinion of suoli a body "would be of tbe utmost value,” leaves no doubt for 
apprehension of impairing the interest of any individual State by the majority 
of the opinions of those Princes "who have no idea and experience of the rights 
and customs of the State concerned or of the real sentiments of its subjects which 
can well he ascertained by communication to that State through the proper 
channel. The procedure of conducting the affairs of the Council should he 
framed by the Viceroy after consultation with the Princes. The President 
should be the Viceroy only. The designation of the Council should be such 
as may indicate its connection with the Crown. 

.His Excellency the Viceroy •: — The draft resolution proposed 
by the Committee runs as follows : — • 

(a) That this Conference warmly approves the establishment of a perma- 
nent Council of Princes as' described in paragraph 306 of the Report ; 

(b) That this Conference. recommends that the term “ Narendra Mandat ” 
or -Chamber of Princes be adopted as the designation of the proposed body. 

{The resolution was put and carried). 

I 

Agendum I— Item (4). 

" That the Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a small Standing 
Committee.-''’ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — The Com* 
mittee of Princes have proposed the appointment by tbe Council of Princes of 
an Advisory Board. Tbe authors of the Report have accepted that- recom- 
mendation. The existence of such a Committee will undoubtedly be a help 
to Government, for there is no means at the disposal of Government at present 
to obtain reliable information from persons who from . their own knowledge 
and experience may be in a position to give an authoritative opinion on matters 
of custom and usage and other important subjects. 

To the Indian States also it would be an advantage, as any decision arrived 
at by Government on subjects of vital importance to them would be based on 
authentic materials obtained from reliable sources. The proviso that no 
reference will be made to any such Committee without the concurrence of the 
Ruler of the State whose interests are affected, sufficiently safeguards the 
wishes of any Ruler wbq may be opposed to the Standing Committee. The 
distinguished authors of the Report- mention that the Committee should be 
annually appointed whereas tbe Committee of Princes recommend that the 
appointment should be for a specified period. I should think that the same 
person or persons may be eligible for appointment as often as tbe Council of 
Princes think fit. 

The appointment need not necessarily be of a member of the Council of 
Princes, This will leave sufficient scope for the appointment of a respectable 
and competent outsider who may be willing to place his services at the disposal 
of the Government of India. 

The Committee of Princes have proposed that tbe Advisory Board should 
be competent to initiate questions affecting Indian States either of its own 
accord or on the suggestion of the Chamber of Princes for the consideration of 
the Political Department of the- Government of India. Paragraph 307 of the 
Report is quite silent on this point. 

This proposal was intended to.benefit the Princes by the vigilance of the 
Advisory Board, who by virtue of their greater opportunities of acquiring 
information and familiarity with the merits of any important question affect- 
ing the interests of Indian States would be in a better position to move on 
behalf of the States. The right step taken at the proper time would be a 
means of saving unnecessary hardship and trouble. 1 therefore trust this 
Conference will carefully consider this point. , . . • 

I need hardly say that the constitution of such a Board will inspire confi- 
dence in tbo decisions of Government, will also be a help to Government and 
will be a means of timely safeguarding the interests of the Indian States. 
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His Highness tlie IVIaliarao Raja of Bundi :— I generally 
endorse the proposal of - appointing ? a Standing Committee by the Council 
of Princes to advise the Political Department of the Government of India. It 
is gratifying to see in tlie Report that the interests of the Indian States are 
amply safeguarded when tlie authors of the Report say that “ no reference 
affecting any individual State would be made to the Committee without the 
' concurrence of its Ruler”, It is very difficult for a limited number of Chiefs 
and Ministers to have perfect familiarity with the differing treaties, rights, 
prerogatives and customs of the States and the sentiments of their people, and 
so it is necessary for tlie members of the Committee to fully consult the States 
concerned before giving any advice to the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India in their connection. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapnrthala The proposal 
to establish a Standing Committee of the Chamber has my full support. I am 
glad to find it clearly laid down that no question would be referred to the. 
Committee without the concurrence of' the Ruler or -the State concerned. The 
discretion proposed to be allowed to the Chamber to appoint either Princes or 
Dewans or Ministers to the Committee is a sound step. 

His Highness the Maharaja of He was (Junior Branch): — 

I am of opinion that the Standing Committee, instead of being small, must 
consist of Dewans, Ministers or Members of Council, one each on behalf of the 
self-governing Rulers, retiring every year, with a permanent Secretary to be 
appointed by the Princes’ Council, The Political Secretary may refer to the 
Secretary any matter whereon the Viceroy would require the advice of the 
Princes’ Council. The Staading Committee will go through the matter and 
circulate its opinion among the various self-governing Buffers in time so as to* 
enable the latter to formulate their opinion in their full Council presided 
over by the Viceroy. Tlie Standing Committee will have the Political Secretary 
as its Chairman. 

His Highness the Raja of Rajpipla:— In my opinion there 
ought to be some provision for representation of the Madras and Bengal States 
in the Standing Committee. Also there should be a definite restriction to the 
pcnvers of the Committee to co-opt additional members. 

As regards the function of the Committee, while I approve that they should 
have a voice in framing the agenda of the Chamber of Princes I deprecate 
the idea that matters relating to the affairs of Indian St&tes should be referred to 
them for advice by the Viceroy or the Political Department. The proper 
function of the Committee would he to render assistance in framing the agenda 
and in collecting evidence on questions of custom and usage as regards Indian 
States that might be referred to them and in placing such evidence beforo 
Government with their opinion. As assured by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, no reference affecting an individual State should be made, to this 
Committee unless the State itself so desires. 

The term of each Committee should bB restricted to two years. 

His Highness th© Maharaja, of Alwar : — The only reason 
why I dissented from the position laid down in the resolution was due to the fact 
that I thought it was not necessary to bind , the hands of future. Standing Com- 
mittees by making them entirely provincial. I would therefore advocate that 
each Conference, which would be responsible for electing tbe • Standing 
Committee, should for the time and during that particular year .decide the 
principle as to whether representation should be provincial or otherwise. In 
any particular caso which concerned any province whose representative was 
not on the Standing Committee, the Committee should have powers., to 
co-opt or to ask the assistance of other members from the province concerned 
or from the particular State concerned with whose case thev may be dealing at 
the time. - 

- His Highness the Maharao of Catch : — My objections. Your 
.Excel lency, were precisely on the same grounds as those which have just been 
explained by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. - 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur:— A standing 
Committee is necessary to keep up continuous work as it crops up. Such an 
organization is useful in watching all the various questions as they arise. The 
usefulness will be much increased if, instead of only replying to the matters 
referred to the Committee, they have also the power of initiating questions for 
the consideration o£ the Council of the Princes and the Political Department 
of the Government of India. 

The personnel of the Committee will have to be carefully selected, and it 
must._ have ou it some experts on Indian Political Law, customs, usages and 
practices, who also must have sound knowledge of international law. The 
appointment of second rate men will not only reduce the usefulness of the 
Committee, but even be a cause of misunderstanding, which may orcate a 
feeling against the Council of Princes. 


His Excellency the Viceroy : — I will read the resolution to the 
Conference. 

“ (a) that the Conference are in favour of the appointment of a Standing 
Committee; 

“ (b) that the Standing Committee should consist of hot more than five 
■members to be appointed by the Chamber, inclusive of the Secretary , who would 
be ex-ofScio member. That the Committee should contain one representative 
each from the four divisions of Bombay , Central India, Rajputana and 
the Fun jab. That the Committee should have powers to co-opt additional 
members ; , 

(e) that the functions of this Standing Committee should be to advise the 
Viceroy and the Folidcal Department on matters referred to it by the 
Viceroy regarding the affairs of ^Indian States, and that the Committee should 
be competent to initiate questions affecting Indian States generally or of 
common interest to ■ India as a whole, either of their own accord , or at the 
direction of the Chamber of Frinces, for the consideration of the Viceroy ; 

(d) that the agenda for the Chamber of Frinces should be decided in con - 
sitUaiion with the Standing Committee .” 

( The resolution was p ut to the vote and carried.') 


Agendum I — Items (5) and (6). 

(5) That where the Viceroy thinks this desirable, Commissions of Enquiry should bo 

' appointed in regard to — 

(a) the settlement of disputes between the Government of India or any Local 
Government and a State, or between one State and another, and 
(l) the decision of cases where a State is dissatisfied with the ruling or advice of the 
Government of India or of any of their local representatives ; 

(6) That when questions arise of depriving the Ruler of a State of his rights, dignities 

and powers, or of debarring from succession a member of his family, they Eliould 
always he referred to a commission to be appointed by the Viceroy to advise him. 

His Excellency the Viceroy ( addressing Alwar); — Will 
you now present the report ou items 5 and 6 of the Agendum No. 1 ? 


His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I take the liberty of 
presenfcingto the Conference the report of the Committee appointed on the 
23rd January which recommends the following draft resolutions for the consi- 
deration of the Conference. . 
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Agendum I — Items (5) («) and (P). . - ~ 

Draft Resolution A. 

Resolved tliat a recommendation should he made that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, before rejecting the request of any party for a Commission of Enquiry, 
should invite the opinion of the Standing Committee .on this point ; and that, 
■when the request comes from both parties, it should be favourably entertained. 

That in order to distinguish this form of enquiry from that proposed in 
paragraph 309, the Commission proposed in paragraph 308 should be called a 
Judicial Commission. 


Agendum I — Item (6). 

Resolution R. 

(a) That it should be made clear that the party concerned on the names 
of the proposed Commissioners being intimated to him would have the right of , 
challenging the nomination of any of the Commissioners, this right to be 
exercised only once ; 

(b) that the machinery proposed should not be put in motion if the Euler 
of the State concerned himself prefers the question to be decided by tbe Govern- 
ment without a Commission of Enquiry. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — The first resolution reads : — 

“ That a recommendation should be made that His Excellency the Viceroy , 
before rejecting the request of any party for a Commission of Enquiry, 
should incite the opinion of the Standing Committee on this point ; and 
that, when the request comes from, both parlies, it should be favourably 
entertained. 

That in order to distinguish this form of enquiry from that proposed in para- 
graph 309, the Commission proposed in paragraph 308 should be called a 
Judicial Commission.'’ 

( The motion teas pul to the vote and declared to be carried.') 


His Excellency the Viceroy : — Resolution “ B ” reads : — 

“ (a) That it should be made clear that the party concerned on the names of 
the proposed Commissioners being intimated to him tcould have the right 
of challenging the nomination of any of the Commissioners, this right to be 
exercised only once ; 

-( b ) That the machinery proposed should not be put in motion if the Ruler of 
the State concerned himself prefers the question to be decided by the 
Government without a Commission of Enquiry.” 

( The motion teas put to the vole and declared to be carried .1 


Agendum I — Item (7). 

"That as a general principle all important Staten should be placed indirect political 
relations with th?* (roverntnoat of Indio/* 
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NATIVE STATES. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar ; — The question under 
discussion is one of vital importance to the States, for the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India filters through in its practical application to us through its 
political representatives accredited to our Courts. Matters of Imperial interests 
as well as those concerning the happiness and well-being of the Princes and 
States reach us and Imperial Government through these channels. 

We have realised from past experience that any complicated machinery 
of super-agents one above the other leads to delays and has not been unknown 
to lead even to misunderstandings. While several of the States are in direct 
political relations with the Government of India, the correspondence in other 
cases passes through two intermediaries, and by the time it reaches its 
destination at the Imperial Capital or on the Olympic heights of Simla, the 
picture is coloured and painted by several masterly and artistic hands. 

Such political appointments which are the - mouthpiece of the Imperial 
^Government have the very delicate task — as said by Lord Min to in his speech at 
IJdaipur — of not only being the means of communicating the policy and prin- 
ciples of the Government of India to the States hut also of apprising the 
Imperial-Government of the aspirations and views of the Princes concerned. 
Thus the harmonious working of the scheme is greatly a matter of person- 
ality. The picking of right pegs for the right holes is as necessary as it is the 
avoidance so far as possible of the picking of holes only I 

We are grateful to the Imperial Government for their changed policy 
since the viceroyalty of LordMinto which has been the happy augury for draw- 
ing closer the Indian States with bonds of goodwill and affection with the 
Imperial Government, who wield the destiny of India. This policy has been 
happily continued during the regime of Lord Hardinge and Your Excellency, 
and he would indeed be a feeble-hearted person who did not warmly respond 
to the prevailing sentiment. 

It is a particular pleasure to me to 'publicly acknowledge the friendship 
which has been extended to me by several of the distinguished agents who 
have been accredited to my Court, and I only make this personal reference 
because of the fact that my motives may not he misunderstood when I begin 
to suggest what changes should be made for the future with regard to the 
political relations of the States. I do this with the principal aim of improving 
further if possible the personal relations which are a great factor m such 
cases as well as effecting the quicker despatch of business, which is always so 
essential for good administration. 

I would like to fully endorse the remarks made in the Reforms Report re 
the Indian States in paragraph 310, namely, that “as a general principle all 
important States should ho placed in direct political relationship with the 
Government of India and we feel that tber necessity of communicating with 
the central Government through two or even more intermediaries is an obstruc- 
tion to good understanding and a great obstacle to business, Tlirea alternatives 
are laid down in the proposals : — 

(11 Where the authority immediately subordinate to the Government of 
India is an Agent to the Governor- General the choice lies between 
abolishing the post of the local Political Agent or Residents, while 
transferring their functions to the Agent to the Governor-General 
with an increased staff of assistants. • ■ 

• ( 2 ) Abolishing the post of the Agent to the Governor-General while 

v 1 retaining the Residents accredited to States or groups of States. 
(o\ In other calcs instead of abolishing either the posts oi Agent to the 
1 1 Governor-General or the Residents where both officers exist, the 
Residents of particular States might he allowed to communicate 
direct with the Government of India, sending a copy of such 
communications to tbc Agent to .tlio Governor-General for lus 
information. 

The third alternative, if I may say so, appears to be cumbersome and 
would. appear to place the Agent to the Governor- General m a somewhat 
anomalous nosition as he would either be behind hand m representing his own 
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views to the Government of India if lie desired to do so, or else tlie Govern- 
ment of India would have to wait for his views- before deciding the question ' 
transmitted to them by the Residents, thus automatically doing away with the 
advantage of quick despatch and the necessity of having only one intermediary 
to deal with. 

I therefore now take the first and the second alternatives and am personally 
in favour, for ray own Province, of having Residents accredited to tlie Courts 
of the States by means of separate groups. This, however, I agree to with the 
proviso that the Residents are placed in independent British territory such as 
Ajmer. The advantages of having Residents Tor each group imply quicker 
despatch of business than it would, be possible with .an Agent to the Governor- 
-General with several Assistants, where the papers would have to again filter 
through several hands. The Political Officers of such groups would also be 
more readily available for giving advice to a State when it was found necessary 
or when it was invited than it would be possible "if the responsibility lay only 
on one person’s shoulders. 

Tlie personal factor, as I have already mentioned above, is the principal 
consideration in tlie question of political relations, and one officer accredited to 
the State is more likely to achieve this end. The proviso I have made, however, 
is very important and the reason for my including it in my remarks is that it is 
only human for a Resident stationed in one particular State to be influenced by - 
personal considerations in cases of interstate! disputes which could be avoided if 
'he was stationed in neutral .territory. An additional advantage in the scheme 
would be that, say for instance in a place like Ajmer, if all the four or five 
Residents of different groups of States were stationed there, they could frequently 
meet each other and exchange views regarding general questions. And at the 
same time they would have more society of their own to move in, which is not 
always available at the headquarters of a State. If, however, this proviso cannot 
bo accepted by tlie Imperial Government, the only alternative is to accept the 
proposition of dealing direct with the Agent- to the Governor-General and 
abolishing the appointments of the various Residents. In this connection, 
however, it is important to realise that, so far as possible, the Agent to the 
Governor-General should himself visit the different States when necessary in 
place of deputing liis Assistant. We must avoid the possibility of junior 
Assistants at Abu taking the place of present Residents and thus defeating the 
objects of the scheme. 

As this question was oE vital importance, I have thought it ‘ fit to record 
my opinions, but a« far as tlie general question of direct political relations is 
concerned, while I cordially endorse the principle, it will have to be thrashed 
out iu relation to each Province separately, and I would wish that it bo done in 
consultation with the Princes who will be vitally concerned. After further 
discussion has taken place I would propose a resolution for consideration 
on the following lines : — 

"(1) That this Conference readily endorses the general opinion expressed in 
Chapter X of the Reforms Report relating to Indian States regarding tlie prin- 
ciple of placing all important States in direct iiolitical relationship with the 
Government of India and that, so far as is possible, all States, enjoying Sovereign 
Powers and salutes of 9 guns and over be placed in such relationship. 

(2) That in deciding the question in relation to each province the subject . 
should bo worked out~by tlie Imperial Government, in consultation with the 
Princes of the Province concerned, who may be invited to give their views in 
their o\yn provincial conferences which may be convened for the purpose.” 

Your Excellency, on this subject His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
lifts also written his views, and- while I would not like to take up the 
time of the Conference any further with my own remarks, ns His Highness’s 
views have perhaps not been circulated to all the Princes and at any rate not all 
havo read them, it would not be out of place for me to read a few of His 
Highness’ remarks on this important subject He says that : — 

** Both in the Imperial interests ns well as for the happiness and well-bein'* 
of the Princes and States the placing of the . Princes, and at least tlie bigger 
Chiefs also, in direct relations with the Government of India and of thus 
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reducing the number of intermediaries is one of the most urgent and crying 
needs of the day. Not only, as has heen pointed out in the Report, is the 
present system of communicating through these intermediaries an obstruction 
to good understanding and a great obstacle to business but it makes it also 
practically impossible to ensure uniformity of policy and of dealing. 

Indeed, until the existing system is changed, the risk of undue inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the States will never he satisfactorily safe- 
guarded against. Although the Local Governments and officials will naturally 
not like the idea, the step has to he taken sooner or later, because, if for no other 
reason, yet as is pointed out in the Report, the growth of responsibility in 
Provincial Governments will render it undesirable that tbe relations with the 
Indian States should he matters of provincial concern and I would, therefore, 
venture earnestly to urge that the question should he tackled and solved now — 
and solved in a broad and statesmanlike manner without any undue regard to 
sentiment or past precedent. I would in this connection ask for permission to 
quote the following remarks which General Smuts made in his speech at a 
luncheon given by the Empire Parliamentary Association in the spring of 
1917, while speaking about tbe future constitution of the Empire : — 

* Do not try to think of existing political institutions which have been 
evolved in the case of European developments. The British 
Empire is a much larger and more diverse problem than anything 
we have seen hitherto, and the sort of constitution we read about 
in hooks, the sort of political alphabet which has been elaborated 
in years gone by, does not apply and would not solve the pro- 
blems of the future. We should not follow precedents, but make 

them I am sure if we disabuse our minds of 

precedents and pre-conceived ideals we shall evolve, in the course 
of years, the institutions and machinery that will meet our 
difficulties.’ 

I would further beg to urge that at least all Princes, great and small, 
exercising Sovereign powers and those with salutes up to 9 guns should he placed 
in direct political relation with the Government of India. There appears to he 
no reason to anticipate why any difficulty be experienced in extending the 
benefits of this proposal, not only to the Bombay hut also to the Madras, 
Bengal, Punjab and United Provinces Princes. The States in Madras are so 
advanced that the absence of a knowledge in the Government of India 
Political Officers of the local vernaculars would he hardly worth taking into 
account. 

This leaves tbo States which, though supposed to he in direct relations 
with the Government of India, have yet to communicate through both their 
local Political Officers as well as Agents to the Governor-General. I cannot 
speak for Baluchistan, where circumstances may be different, but in regard to 
the important and numerous States in Raj put ana and Central India it can 
clearly be said that they are still at the same disadvantage as those in Provinces 
with Governors and Lieutenant-Governors at the head of tbeir respective Local 
Governments. Thus it is no less essential that the Princes in Central India 
and Rnjputann too should have only one step through which they should corre- 
spond with the Government of India. 

The next question is whether tbe Agent to tbe Governor-General should 
be retained and the Residents now accredited to the States abolished, or whether 
the post of the Agent to the Governor-General should be abolished and the Resi- 
dents retained. 1 would submit that only one of these two alternatives sbpulri he 
considered for the Rajputana and Central India States. His Excellency the 
Viceroy also clearly had only these two alternatives under contemplation when, 
during the Informal Meeting in Eehrnary 1918, the Princes present were asked 
by His Excellency for their individual views on one of these two alternatives. 

I would respectfully submit that to my mind the third alternative, proposed 
in paragraph 310 of the Report, as to retaining, in other cases, both the Agent 
to the Governor- General and the Resident but of authorising the Residents of 
particular States to communicate direct with the Government of India, while 
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sending a copy of such communications to the Agent to the Governor-General 
for his information -would in practice not be found really to work satisfactorily 
and is bound to end in a reversion to the present system and inevitably to 
lead to interference by the Agent to the Governor-General. It would make 
the position of the Princes as well as of the Political Officers accredited to their 
Courts an extremely difficult one and would also detract both from the position 
as well as the discretionary powers of the Political Officers. 

Moreover, what is desirable is a permanent arrangement in . the interests of 
the Princes and the States as a tohole and not a temporary arrangement made to 
suit the personal convenience, or for the lifetime, of a particular Ruler. 

Reverting, however, to the first two alternatives, I originally held that the 
post of the Agent to the Governor-General should be abolished, and my idea 
was that Bajputana, for instance, should have four Residents, with higher 
rank and status and enhanced emoluments than is the case at present, who 
should be the intermediaries between certain groups of States and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Thus, whilst the Political Department would lose one prize appointment, 
there would he four bigger appointments instead in Rajputana. If necessary, 
such Residents would have one or more Assistants under them. The States, 
of Rajputana, and similarly of Central India,' would thus bo placed in the same 
advantageous position as those of Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and Kashmir. 

Such Residents should, moreover, not have their headquarters in any of the 
States to which they arc accredited hut in independent British territory. 

It may perhaps he urged against the above proposal that a central authori- 
ty is required to co-ordinate the policy and to carry out the views of the Govern- 
ment of India. In reply it seems sufficient to say that, if no such difficulties 
are experienced in regard to Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and Kashmir, there is 
no reason to anticipate any unusual difficulties if there ate . four such officers 
instead of one, say, in Rajputana. 

At the Informal Meeting in February last at Delhi I, however, thought 
that the other alternative miglitpcrhaps be the easier of solution and I, therefore, 
on that occasion decided ultimately to vote for abolishing the Political Officers 
and retaining the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 

After reconsidering the question during the past 10 months, I would 
venture to record my moro mature and emphatic opinion, for what it 
is worth, that it will he far better to retain the Political Officers 
on the lines which I have attempted to sketch above and to abolish the 
post of the Agent to tho Governor-General. I am convinced that, in the long 
run, this will not only he the best, but the only satisfactory arrangement and 
one least likely to create friction and difficulties. 

Moreover, one of the many drawbacks of retaining the Agent to the • 
Governor-General would he that, with the correspondence coming from so many 
States, he would be unable to give matters the necessary personal attention. 
This, I fear, will, in the long run at any rate, end in his various Assistants 
being assigned work and assuming duties which will, at least approximately, 
even though not exactly, correspond with those of the present-day Political 
Officers, with merely this difference, that they will he located at the head- 
quarters of the Agent to the Governor-General, instead of their present head- 
quarters. 

That this is not an imaginary drawback will appear to be supported by 
what Sir John Mood also outlined'at the February Meeting as printed in tho 
last paragraph on page 10 of the Digest of the Proceedings of that Meeting. 
The result eventually would be that the- Princes and States would still have 
two intermediaries to negotiate with. Also with so many States to deal with, 
it would hardly he x>ossiblo for the Agent to the Governor- General to visit all 
the Stales each year, and whenever necessary oftener in the year. It will also 
inevitably lend to tlie Agent-to tlie Governor-General deputing bis Assistants — < 
sometimes only junior officers — to visit Princes and States either at his desire 
or at the wish of the latter! 
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"With Political Officers accredited to groups of smaller number of States 
there will be more intimate knowledge, friendship and association and more 
senior Political Officers to deal with, and thus, in the long rim, more harmonious 
relations and more satisfactory and prompt work and results. 

As regards the apprehension expressed by Sir John Wood that, if Political 
Officers accredited to groups of States dealt direct with, the Government* of 
India, they would not be in such a commanding position to advocate the 
interests of the States, I would state that, in the first place, no such difficulty is 
.apparently experienced in the case of the Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and 
Kashmir States and, secondly, that with my suggestion that the rank and 
status of .such Residents should be enhanced, the difficulty will further 
entirely be got over. 

As is stated in the Joint Report with reference to their being no insur- 
mountable obstacles in overcoming the difficulties in cases where the territories 
of Indian States and British Provinces intersect, so I feel positive that with the 
sympathetic support of His Excellency the Viceroy and the goodwill of the 
Political Department no insurmountable difficulties would really be experienced 
also in the way of abolishing the post of Agent to the Governor-General and 
retaining groups of Political Officers on the lines sketched above. 

In Rajputana specially there would appear to be no such difficulty, and in 
regard to Central India perhaps any difficulties could fairly easily he overcome 
by perhaps appointing one senior officer with one or more assistants to deal 
with the cases of the mediatised Chiefships and guaranteed Thakurs. 

Some arrangements will in either alternative have to be made presumably 
to relieve- the Agent to the Governor- General in Rajputana of the heavy 
judicial work which he has at present to carry on ; whilst the Commissioner 
in Ajmer, under the direction of the Political Department, could without 
difficulty deal with the business relating to the Mayo College. 

Before concluding my remarks on the subject, I would also venture to 
submit that the duties and functions of the Political Officers accredited to indi- 
vidual States or groups of States should be clearly defined and so regulated as 
to conform to the original intention, vis-, those resembling the position of an 
ambassador so far as the Sovereign States are concerned, while in respect of 
the smaller States the Political Officers’ position should he revised and defined 
in view of the altered . present-day conditions as has been urged in the outlines 
of the scheme and recommendations of the Princes’ Committee, His Exalted 
Highness the Hizam also refers to this in his note dated the 1st December 
1917. This is further supported by what has been written by the Marquess 
of Hastings in his private journal as long ago as 1814 which has already been 
quoted in paragraph 26 of this note. 

Whilst on this subject I would finally beg to propose that His Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy may he pleased to direct that such terms, in common with other 
loose official terminology, which lias now come into vogue, as are frequently 
used in communications to Political Officers and even conveyed in that sense 
to the States themselves, as “ under the jurisdiction of ”, “ under your poli- 
tical control ”, “under your political charge ”, “ under the Rajputana Agency ”, 
etc., etc., should no longer he used as they do not correctly represent either "the 
duties of the Political Officers or their relations with the Princes as the accre- 
dited Agents of tho British Government to their Courts. Similarly it. would 
appear the term “ Rajputana Agency ” or calling a Residency after the name 
ol' the State is also incorrect. The geographical nomenclature of such States 
might more correctly be referred to by Province rather than by Agencies, such 
as the Province of Rajputana or of Central India ; or in the case of Residency 
or Political Agency by the name of the States such as the Western Rajputana 
States or the Haraoti States instead of the Western Rajputana Agency or the 
Haraoti Agency. 

Tour Excellency, Tour Highnesses, I am afraid I have taxed your patience 
to-day, in reading out these two long statements, hut I hope you realise, and 
I am sure you do realise, the importance of the occasion which has caused me 
to do so. I feel great pleasure in the fact that my views on the subject severally 
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coincide oil most' material questions with those- of my distinguished friend His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. . 

JHis Highness the Maharao of Cutch Tour Excellency, — -I 

was going to propose that a short resolution might he passed, that it is resolved 
that this Conference recommends that, as a general principle, all important States 
should he placed in direct political relations with the Government of India, hut 
His Highness of Alwar has to some extent anticipated and amplified the 
resolution which I was about to propose. . . 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — Torn- Excel- 
lency, — With Y our Excellency’s permission I propose to offer a few observations 
ou the important subject now before ns. I need hardly recall the fact that 
two years ago, during the session of the Princes’ Conference in 1916, the 
Puling Princes of the Presidency to which I belong presented to Your Ex- 
cellency a joint note conveying our earnest request that ' we maybe directly 
connected with Your Excellency’s Government. We mentioned in that note 
that the advantages of sharing the uniform policy with our brother Princes hav- 
ing direct relations with Your Excellency’s Government were so evident that 
it would certainly he a privilege and a distinct benefit to us if our request was 
granted. 

When the Committee of Ruling Princes was considering the subject of 
Constitutional Reform foreshadowed in the announcement of August 1917 
in its hearing on the position of Indian States, this question came up promi- 
nently in their deliberations, and formed the subject of one of their principal 
proposals in the final scheme presented, to Your Excellency and Mr. Montagu 
in. February last. We are -grateful to Your Excellency and the Secretary of 
State for the fact that our recommendation and its reasons have been, thoroughly, 
appreciated and adopted in the Report. ; I have only to quote a few sentences 
from the Report to show that the difficulties and anomalies of the present arran ge- 
ment have met with a very clear and emphatic recognition from Your Excellency 
and Mr. Montagu. 

The paragraph that I wish to bring to Your Excellency’s notice has 
already been read by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, so . I will not 
inflict the same on you again, and will only quote where it goes on further to say : 
"We have already laid stress in our Report upon the need in domestic affairs 
for dividing matters of all-Indian from those of provincial concern. Row, ■ on 
general grounds, the relations between the States and Government are clearly 
a matter for the Central Government ; and where this principle has been 
departed, from, it has been on grounds of history or convenience. It seems to 
ur that the changing conditions of the time afford strong reason for affirmin'* 
the principle, both because the institution of. a Council of Princes will give 
greater solidarity to the views of the States, and also because the growth of 
responsibility in provincial Governments will, to some extent, unfit them to act 
in political matters as mere agents of the Government of India.!’ ® 

It is thus a matter of deep satisfaction to us that the 'necessity for transfer 
is not only accepted, but the incompatibility of the present provincial arrange- 
ment is clearly recognised on, grounds of principle as well as policy governing 
the relations of Indian States with the Paramount Power. - 

It remains for us now to ask for a very early redress of the pfesent 
anomalous arrangement, and while doing so I would venture to make a few 
observations to make clear and emphasize the need for prompter steps in 
this direction. 

We, from the Bombay Presidency, have been urging the necessity of this 
reform for the last two years ; and we have, listened to Your Excellency’s 
remarks in the opening address the other day, with our ardour somewhat 
chilled, and with some impatience, which, considering the disadvantages we are 
labouring under at present, has more than a fair share of justificatfon on our 
side. My personal relations with three successive Governors of Bombay and 
with most of Their Excellencies’ Agents have been most cordial and friendlv 
and I wish to acknowledge this fully and gratefully. But I cannot help feeling, 
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as a result of my personal experience that in some of tlieir methods the 
Bombay Political Department do not display the same breadth of view and 
liberal-mindedness of spirit in their relations with the Bombay Princes as is to 
be found in those of the Government of India in respect of their dealings with 
the Princes who have direct relations with them. I will leave it to my other 
colleagues to say what their own experience in the matter is. 

. I would like to preface my remarks with one important observation. "We 
feel that the Provincial Governments will be naturally averse to lose their 
diplomatic and political connection with the States at present placed with 
them. They might justify this reluctance on the ground of loss of prestige 
which the severance will involve, or on any other ground of which we are not 
aware. ' But may I state one thing ? Their inclination or opinion ought to have 
nothing to do with the principle that ought to govern the determination of the 
question before us. The decisive consideration should be, what is the best possible 
arrangement, from the view*poirtt of the interests of the States P With the differ- 
entiation of provincial interests under the Reform Scheme, and the evolution of 
responsible autonomies in the provinces, the only arrangement possible is that 
of placing — and that, may I say, immediately — all important States with the 
Imperial Government. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that questions relating to the Indian 
States are finally decided by the Government of India. The intermediate 
stages through which they have to be brought to the Government of India 
only prolong the proceedings and cause an unnecessary expenditure of time 
and labour. Moreover, the Government of India, not being at present in close 
touch with the States under Local Governments, there is a great possibility 
that essential points, which could only be thoroughly understood by a direct 
knowledge of individual circumstances and traditions, would be missed, for the 
reason that the Imperial Government would naturally rely on reports from 
Provincial Governments, without themselves going into those matters directly. 
The result would he that injustice would unwittingly he done to a party and 
unnecessary dissatisfaction would be caused. The chances of access to the 
highest authority in such cases are so rare and negligible, that it would he 
safe to assert that there is no opportunity to the parties concerned to thorough- 
ly explain and remove any misapprehension regarding points of vital import- 
ance arising in the case. Pertinent instances, if wanted, could be cited in 
illustration of this. Such difficulties would be removed to a great extent if 
all important States are brought into direct relations with the Government of 
India. 

There is another reason : The liberal spirit and broadness of view engen- 
dered by habitual dealings with large and important questions, and in the free 
atmosphere of the Indian Government in touch with the inspiring influences of 
the Home Government, result in the adoption of a policy of a liberal nature 
towards States in direct relations with the Government of India. Provincial 
Governments, by .the very nature of their subordination and the narrower sphere 
in which they have to move, are open to influences of a kind not very congenial 
to the production of such a liberal spirit : thus, the importaut States under 
Local Governments are at a disadvantage, and do not get; in some cases the 
benefit of tbe liberal policy of the Government of India. It is therefore 
essential that all important States should be placed, as early as possible, in 
direct relations with the Government of India, in order that they may ' get full 
advantage of principles formulated for the benefitof Princes in relation with the 
Government of India.' In this connection it may also bo borne in mind that 
unless the authority laying down certain broad principles and tbe authority 
bringing such principles into force are the same, much of the effect of such 
principles disappears in the different spirit of interpretation in which such 
principles aro sometimes read by the subordinate local authority to which is 
committed the responsibility of bringing them into operation. I may also 
observe that when all important States are brought into direct relationship with 
the Government of India, their Rulers will have an access to Your Excellency 
and frequent opportunities of acquaintance and friendship with members of 
Council and of the Political Department. This association will create a 
spirit of sympathy, goodwill nnd friendship which smoothes many difficulties 
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and results in mutual confidence and respect, tlius giving greater solidarity to 
the relation of the British Government and the Princes. There will fur- 
ther result a spirit of co-ordination and brotherhood ' among the Princes. 
When all important States have direct relations with the Government of India 
uniformity in their treatment will be brought prominently into view, the false 
impression which their subjects and others entertain as to there being some 
difference in the dignity and prestige of those Princes who have direct relations 
with the Government of India and of those who have not will be entirely 
removed, and the Princes and the members of their families will meet together 
on the same social level, resulting in the disappearance of some undesirable 
customs arising from the false notion of inequality of position. 

It is not unimportant to point out here that the false notion of inequality 
of States, which has arisen from some of the important States having relations 
with Local Governments only, is also countenanced by the fact that the cadre 
of the Political Officers accredited to such States has been considered by so 
high an authority as the Governor of a leading Province — only to , be refuted 
by the Secretary of State — as of a somewhat lower grade than that of those 
who are under the Government of India: what wonder then that the- same 
view be taken by ordinary subjects ? 

It may also be mentioned that these Political Officers under the Local 
Government have to deal with several rulersliips “ which range from States 
with full autonomy over their internal affairs to States in which Government 
exercises, through its agents, large powers of internal control and even down 
to the owners of a few acres of land. Uniformity of terminology tends to 
obscure distinctions of status ; and practice appropriate (to further quote the 
Report) in the case of lesser Chiefs is inadvertently applied to greater Princes 
also.” It thus appears clear that, to counteract this undesirable levelling 
process, all the important Princes and States should be brought into direct 
relation with the Government of India. 

There is another and very strong reason why this change should take 
place without delay. As I said before when urging much speedier action in 
this direction, the introduction of Constitutional Reforms in British India will 
bring about an important change in the relations of the Indian Princes with 
the British Government ; and what may not have been imperative before will 
become so when these reforms are introduced ; and it will be incumbent to 
place the important States into direct relationship with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Reforms Scheme aims at making the provinces into self-governing 
units held together by the Central Government and as the Report says “ on 
general grounds the relations between States and Government are clearly 
a matter for the Central Government.” The Provincial Governments as 
newly constituted will have absolutely nothing to do with the Indian States. 
The democratization of the provincial units, aimed at in the Report, will 
incapacitate the Provinces from realising and safeguarding the interests 
of the States. Moreover, after the provinces have been given their autonomy 
the Central or Imperial Government will deal only with matters of common 
concern to the provinces. In such matters, the Indian . States will also be 
interested. It is not unlikely that these States, while retaining autonomy in 
internal matters, may like to come into association -with the Central Govern- 
ment in consideration of the problems of common coneern in company of the 
representatives of the provinces. In the future, therefore, the relation of 
Indian States could only be with the Central Government. The only condition 
of co-ordinate development, thus, is this, that the Indian States, specially the 
important ones, should have direct relations with the Government of India, and 
not with, the Provincial Governments. 

One important result of this change will he that Your Excellency will he 
pleased to honour, we hope, all these States with your visits. Such visits, may 
I point out, besides raising the prestige of the State in the eyes of its subjects 
and others, will furnish opportunities of studying closely and gaining first- 
hand knowledge of the progress of the State, and of the wishes and wants of 
its Ruler, which will be of great use in facilitating solution of important 
questions regarding the State in a spirit of sympathy, and also in obtaining a 
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proper perspective as to tile importance of the State visited, in comparison 
with the States in other parts, which, owing to favourable circumstances, have 
been fortunate in being placed on a somewhat higher pedestal with regard to 
dignities, honours and iazat. 

The next question is, what States should be considered “ important States ” 

' which should have direct political relations with the Government of India. 
So far as Kathiawar and Gujarat are concerned, the States which are called 
“ hirst Class States ” according to a peculiar classification existing there will 
automatically.be included in the new arrangement on account of their 
plenary powers of jurisdiction. The question will arise as to what are 
known as “ Second Class States ” in those parts. If there he any 
technical objection to their being included in the list of those Princes 
for whom this change is proposed, it would be right and proper to 
enhance their status to an extent that would remove the difficulty. 
As Your Lordship has very rightly observed in your important address 
on Monday last, the number of guns for the salute is no safe criterion of the 
position of the StateB : and I may bring it to the notice of this Conference that 
the Kathiawar States were so unknown, or speaking correctly, were so inade- 
quately represented by their Local Government, in the past, that they obtained 
a place on the salute list only in 1865 or 1867. I remember one amusing 
incident in this connection. I could have urged it as a ground — and a very solid 
ground — for taking us out of provincial into the Central Government at once. 
I could also have urged it as an illuminating instance of the oblivion some of 
us might say — -to which we are treated by our own Government at times. The 
incident I refer to occurred in the sixties and seventies of the Victorian era 
and my authority for it is one of the Agents to the Governor, who related it to 
me. A question arose in the House of Commons as to where Kathiawar was : the 
Parliamentary reply was — and an authoritative reply it was, of course — that it 
was a morass in Central India. To the next question, as to who inhabited it, 
tragically for us, the Bight Honourable Member replied ““Wild asses.” So much 
for the representation which we received from our own Govern ment in the highest 
quarters in those days. But I was going to say that the Baders of the Second 
Class States belong to ancient and distinguished houses, with traditions and 
historical achievements not inferior to those of some of the Princes who have 
direct relations with the Go vernment of India. 

The next point for consideration is, what should ho the channel of com- 
munication between, the Government of India and these States. Speaking of 
Kathiawar and Gujarat, at present there are. Political Agents for the Prants and 
over them are the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, and the Commis- 
sioner of the Northern Division in Gujarat. It would not conduce to 
efficiency or to despatch of work if communications have to pass through both 
these channels. One channel would do equally as well as, if not better 
than, two. If this is conceded, then there will have to be a choice as to 
whether there should he a Resident or an Agent to the Governor- Gene- 
ral. One Agent to the Governor-General will not be able, single-handed, 
to cope with the work of so many States. He will require the help of 
Assistants who, though somewhat junior in rank to Political Agents, will 
practically be in the position of such Political Agents. The Agent to tho 
Governor-General will not he able to visit all the States as often as would 
make him sufficiently familiar with the circumstances of each State. Perhaps 
the best solution therefore would be, in my humble opinion, to have two or 
more Residents for the Kathiawar and Gujarat States having direct relations 
with the Government of India. Each Resident may deal with so many States 
as would he sufficient to keep him engaged. We hope the Residents will be 
senior Political Officers under tho Government of India, their rank and status 
are likely to he, or should be, sufficiently high for them to he in a fit position 
to advocate the interests of the States they represent. 

I am afraid I have taken too much of Your Excellency’s time, hut the 
importance of the subject invited a full statement of tbe reasons which impel 
us to request Your Excellency to take early steps for effecting the transfer, 
so that it will be one of the many achievements of Your Excellency’s brilliant 
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Viceroyalty and will mark a good step forward in advancing the interests of 
the States which have not the good fortune to enjoy direct relationship with 
Your Excellency’s Government. 

His Highness tlie Maharaja of Dewas (Junior 
Branch.) : — According to my view of the matter, the importance of a State, 
from a theoretical and constitutional standpoint, does not and ought not to 
depend upon its area, wealth, ancestry, revenue,' salute Or title, but upon the 
independence its Euler enjoys in his internal Government, in other words upon 
its Euler "being a full power Euler. This is the key to a solution of the above 
question. In this world whatever our theories, considerations of wealth and 
all the rest above described do w r eigh a great deal in estimating one’s import- 
ance, and but for the constitutional difficulty, I too should have agreed to 
views similarly. 

"Without yielding one inch in my respect for the Euler of a very big State 
in India, I am constrained to point out the fact that until quite recently the 
State was being ruled on an instrument of transfer, and,, with all that, its rela- 
tions were all along direct with the Government of India. And the report 
itself goes on to point out an instance of a small State also dealing with the 
Government of India through a Eesident. , In the instance I have quoted, the 
anomaly was set right by basing the Euler’s relation on a treaty. 

My only point is, therefore, that only the full power Eulers, the same as the 
Eulers under a treaty, should have direct relations with the Government of 
India. The only question is whether each of such States should have a 
Eesident. I raise this question particularly, because in Central India there are 
many States which have their relations defined under a treaty or engagement. 
Some of them are small, very small indeed, in income and area too, but, neverthe- 
less, are treaty States whose Eulers are enjoying full powers. I for one 
would agree to the Agent to the Governor- General being a common Eesident 
for a group of treaty States for each of which the- Government of India would 
find it difficult to provide a Eesident. I am further of opinion that the 
Eesideuts attached to full power States either individually or in collections 
should all have a uniform status and rank. 

While in the case of all those Eulers who do not enjoy full power or whose 
States are not treaty-made, convenient groups may be formed of them with 
due regard to local conditions and approximity, and a Eesident of the Second 
Glass or Political Agent of a status iu keepiug with the dignities of the States 
concerned in each charge may be attached to each of thorn. Where any such 
States lie within the orbit of tlie high dignitaries of the Crown such as Govern- 
ors, Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Commissioners, I am emphatically of opinion 
that the said States should come into direct relations with the said high dignitary 
through a Political Secretary of the status above described. If this latter 
suggestion is found inconvenient and inconsistent with the ultimate duty that 
devolves upon the Government of India of superintending foreign or political 
relations, then the one preceding this may be adopted. But this is a matter 
which does not concern me, and I should be understood as doing no more than 
offering a mere suggestion to he developed and discussed more fully by those 
who are not self-governing. 

His Highness the Maharaja Of Alwar : — I have pleasure in 
proposing a resolution which, I believe, will be whole-heartedly supported by 
the whole Chamber, and that is that His Excellency may he moved to adjourn 
the House for lunch. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — We wall now adjourn till 3 
o’clock. But I must warn Your "Highnesses that the business bas got to be 
finished to-day and I shall sit from 3 o’clook until we do finish it. 

(The Conference then adjourned.) 

(„ d-ftcr re-assembling.') 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur At the time 
of my visit to Your Excellency and the - Hon’ble Mr. Montagu in February 
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last, I liad already given my opinion in my note whether there should be an 
Agent to .the Governor- General or a Resident and whether the number of 
intermediaries between the Viceroy and the Princes should be reduced or not. 
The view I then held I still stick to. I should prefer an Agent to the 
Governor-General who should have his headquarters in British territory, 
.such as Poona or Bel gaum, from where he could fake a bird’s-eye view of the 
States in political relations with the Government. There should be one Agent 
to the Governor- General for Kolhapur, Southern Mahratta Country and Satara 
Jagirs. .The Resident at the Darbar is considered higher than the Chief by the 
people of the State. When the- Resident lives in the State, there sometimes 
arise, differences of opinion between him and the Chief on small points. The 
beginning is small, hut I can say that in many places it leads to dangerous 
results. Moreover, there is not sufficient work for one separate Resident for 
each individual State. 

The Chief of Sang’li : — Your Excellency, — I most heartily 
support the proposal embodied in item (7) of Agendum No. I This is a 
proposal which all of us hail with delight who have the interests of 
the Indian Empire at heart and who aim at the political advancement of 
Indian States. No measure is better calculated to create a spirit of union and 
co-operation amongst the Rulers of Indian States and Government than the 
one, under consideration. Eoyal to the core as the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
are to the Crown, it is likely that a feeling of local and sectional patriotism for 
their own States may at times obscure their true perspective of the Imperial 
sentiment and their sense of national brotherhood and unity. Their present 
condition of comparative isolation, both territorial and administrative, 
and the absence of direct contact with the Imperial Government tends to 
accentuate the same insular feeling. The Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the 
Indian Empire must be made to feel in a more real and direct manner than has 
hitherto been practicable tbat they are a part and parcel of the Indian polity. 
With a view, therefore, to prevent the tendency to such a feeling of isolation 
‘ on the part of the States and to secure a better mutual understanding between 
Government and the Eeudatory India, and to inspire the Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs with .a true sense of the identity of their interests with those of Govern- 
ment, it is essential to bring tbc Ruling Princes and Chiefs into a close and 
corporate contact with the Imperial Government, more especially in view of 
their present generous policy towards the whole of India, feudatory or otherwise. 
Such a closer union, will contribute in no small measure to our own enlighten- 
ment and elevation and will tend to widen the range of our view and will give 
us a real sense of pride in the Imperial partnership. 

.His Highness the Nawab of Palanpur Your Excellency, — 
After His Highness the Mahara ja Jam Sahib’s able speech, there is hardly any- 
thin "■ for me to say, hut I venture to add a few remarks on the question under 
discussion. As coming from the Bombay Presidency, I might be pardoned for 
urging much speedier action in effecting the transfer, for whiclf Your 
Excellency will remember the Bombay Princes present in Delhi placed their 
collective request before Your Excellency during the session of the Princes’ 
Conference in 1916. The opinion in favour of such a change was not formed 
in a spirit of . dissatisfaction at the existing arrangement or owing to a desire to 
break away from the Provincial into the higher sphere. It was based on a care- 
ful balancing of advantages and disadvantages of either form of political 
relationship. The obvious reasons of the suggested change appealed to the 
Committee of Ruling Princes who sat last year to consider the problem of 
Reforms in connection with Indian States. And we were highly gratified when 
we found from the Reforms Report that Your Excellency and Mr. Montagu 
were pleased to accept the principles which many of us from Bombay have 
been strongly advocating since 1916, As I said before, there is nothing 
personal in this desire. My relations with the Government of Bombay are of 
the most friendly character. But the advantages of sharing a . uniform policy 
and of having fewer intermediaries in our dealings with the Paramount Power 
are so obvious, that thoxe can be no other motive for such a desire. 
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But there is a far stronger reason, which I may he permitted to point 
out did not exist in 1916 when we first asked for the change. The announce- 
ment of the 20th August 1 917 and its honoured offspring — the Reforms Report— 
were not then dreamt of. ife did not know that the provinces were going 
to have greater autonomy and a more distinct existence. Now that big 
changes are in the air and it is not unlikely that provincial autonomy might 
come at any time, it becomes vital for us that we should he placed with the 
Central Government. Thus the change is not merely a matter of administra- 
tive expediency, but I may he permitted to say is one of necessity as well. 

May I further observe that in these times of swift movements aided by 
science, the inconveniences of distances become almost negligible; whereas our 
position in the higher atmosphere which unquestionably belongs to the Supreme 
Government will he immeasurably improved. 

Before concluding my remarks, I would like to he permitted to express a 
hope that the transfer may he put into effect and also he thoroughly established 
during the distinguished term of Your Excellency’s vicer'oyalty which has been 
fruitful of so many good things for India and her sons. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Navanagar has put our case so ably and fully that there is hardly { 
anything more for me to say but to support His Highness whole-heartedly. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cutch : — Your Excellency,— 

As regards the precise nature of the arrangement for establishing political 
relations between the States and the Government- of India, I do not wash it to 
he understood by my being silent on the subject that I have nothing to say. I do 
not think it is necessary at this meeting to trouble Your Excellency with details 
as to what I would propose for Cutch. Cutch is a province by itself ; it is neither 
a hit of Kathiawar nor a hit of Gujarat ; it is a neighbouring province of both. 

I would only like to bring to Your Excellency’s notice that I have definite 
views to place before Y our Excellency, which I shall do in due course. I do 
not wish it to he understood from my silence that I ’have nothing to say. 

His Highness the Maharaja, of Dhar : — I wish merely to say 
that personally I have received great benefits from the Political Officers. 

His Highness the Haj Sahib of Wankaner : — I heartily 
endorse the view which His Highness, the- Jam Sahib has so ably expressed on . 
the resolution. . . 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala ; — I wish to 
make it quite clear at the outset that I am not at all dissatisfied with the 
system by which the political business of my State is at present transacted, with 
the Government of India, hut should that Government deem it advisable to 
assume direct relations with such of the Punjab States as are equal in import- 
ance and status to my State, e.g., Jind and Nabha, it would be my natural 
desire that identical treatment' should simultaneously he accorded to the latter 
(my Stale). - • 

In that case I would prefer to deal with the Government of India through 
one intermediary only and would suggest that the more important States of the 
Province : Patiala, Bahawalpur, Jind, Kapurthala, Nabha, Malerkotla, etc./ 
might he divided into two groups, each group having a separate- . Agent to the 
Governor-General. The prestige of these States and the smooth and expeditious 
working of the new machinery would demand that the sole channel of commu- 
nication between them and the Government of India should.be a senior Politi- 
cal Officer of such a high rank and status. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla ; — I am strongly of 
opinion that all Indian States should he placed in direct - political relations 
with His Excellency the Viceroy. The question regarding the establishment 
of direct Political relations between the States and the Government of India 
is one of the most important items we are called upon • to ' discuss. It is 
clear that in such relations the- existence of unnecessary intermediaries is 
certainly a hinderance to good understanding. Also considering that autonomy 
of British Provinces is a settled principlo it is most desirable that matters of all- 
India concern he divided- and separated from those of mere Provincial concern. 
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And further, considering that the growth of democratic institutions would 
make the Provincial and even the Central Government in course of time res- 
ponsible to the people of British India, it appears to me necessary that the 
Indian. States should be placed in direct political relations with the Viceroy. 
Phis would avoid and obviate any possible ’difficulties and reassure the Indian 
Eulers that constitutional changes in British India will not directly affect their 
rights and privileges. 

To regulate the course of Political relations I think a scheme such as I 
am mentioning may be safely adopted: — 

(«) There are already some States which are in direct Political relations 
with the Viceroy through their Residents- It will not he neces- 
sary to disturb such arrangements. Indeed the principle could be 
extended to a few other States where circumstances would not 
render such extension otherwise objectionable. Residents will 
communicate direct with the Political Secretary to the Viceroy and 
may he designated as Agents to the Viceroy instead of Residents. 

(b) All other Ruling Princes of India with a salute of 9 guns and 
upwards who now have relations through Local Governments or 
■ Agents' and other States of importance should have direct Politi- 
... cal relations with the Viceroy through agents to be styled as 
_ “ Agents to the Viceroy these States may be divided in a suit- 

able number of territorial groups, and placed under a separate 
agent with a suitable number of . assistants and secretaries. 
The' headquarters of such agents and their staff and assistants to 
be in British Cantonments or towns. The staff of such agents, 
however, should not he more than may be absolutely necessary so 
that they may have ample work. 

(q) The remaining Indian States not included in classes (a) and ( b ) 
mentioned above may be divided into four or five circles, each 
■ - circle to be placed under a separate agent to the Viceroy. These 

circles may he constituted so as to include a suitable number of 
States in each circle. ■ - 

Each circle may be divided into a suitable number of groups ; each group 
will comprise a number of States which will be placed under an Assistant who 
may be stationed in his group. 

Any arrangements on the lines mentioned above will possess all the merits 
that can be desired. The relations will become more direct than at present] 
The agency dealing with Princes up to 11 guns and other important States will 
be separated from that dealing with Chiefs. Again, this arrangement will 
also secure complete separation of the Indian Principalities and Chiefships 
from the executive and administrative authorities of British Provinces and. 
there will be no fear of constitutional changes and measures of the Provinces 
being in any way forced on the States. The arrangement also has the invalu- 
able merit of preserving and promoting the solidarity and union of the Order 
comprising the Indian Princes and Chiefs. 

His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi : — If the present 
arrangements are thought objectionable due to the reasons explained by the 
authors. of the Reforms Report, I generally endorse the proposal of the scheme. 

The Thakar Sahib of Limbdi I also heartily endorse the view 
expressed.- 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dhrangadhra : — I 

agree. 

HiB Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior Your Excellency, — 

I expressed my views on the subject in February last, so I do not wish to 'add 
- anything more on the subject. As far as Gwalior is concerned, I should like to 
say that I should wish to be put in direct communication with the Supremo 
Government. 
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Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal : — I would also like to be 
In direct communication with the Government of India. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : — I expressed myself 
in favour of the general principle at the informal meeting held in February 
last when Your Excellency and the Secretary of State were present. "With 
regard to the actual way in which the principle can be worked out, I think the 
best plan would he to refer the question to provincial or similar groups who 
would confer with the Local Governments and give expression to their .views 
collectively. The conclusions thus arrived at will help the Viceroy in coming 
to a final decision. 

The Baja of Baris? a : — I warmly support the Jam Sahib in his 
views. 

His Highness the Baja of Sitamau : — I am quite satisfied 
with the present arrangements. . - 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — The resolution before the Con- 
ference .is that put by His Highness the Maharaja of Al war ; it takes pre- 
cedence of the resolution' of His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. I -think 
it really covers the same ground. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch : — I think so. The 
object is the same. 

His Excellency the Viceroy The resolution is— 

(a) that this Conference cordially endorses the general opinions expressed, 
in Chapter X of the Reforms Report relating to Indian States regarding the 
principle of placing all important States in direct political relationship with 
the Government of Indict, and that, so -far as is possible, all States enjoying 
Sovereign powers and salutes of 9 guns or over be placed in such relationship ; 
and - 

(h) that in deciding the question in relation to each Province, the subject 
should be worked out by the Imperial Government, in consultation with' all 
the -Princes of the Province concerned, who may lie invited to give their views' 
in their oicn Provincial Conference which may be convened for the purpose. 

{The motion ivas put to the vote and declared to be canned.) 


Agendum I— Item (8). 

V 

"That means should be provided for joint deliberation between the. Government .o£ India 
and the Princes on matters of common interest to both.” - . . • - - 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala : — In the past 
the Indian States were seldom, if ever, consulted by the Government of India 
on matters vitally affecting them and British. India jointly and decisions were 
arrived at without reference to their wishes or their particular standpoints. 
This state of things - was manifestly unsatisfactory. It must be admitted, 
however, that in recent years a change for the better has been visible in -this 
respect. But it lias hardly been cartied to such an extent as the importance of 
our- interests demands. \S T c have absolutely -no desire, to encroach on the 
affairs of British India, hut we are equally anxious that no arrangements, 
likely to affect us, should he effected ex parte. I deem it unnecessary to einbnrk 
on a detailed enumeration of subjects of common concern, hut that a large 
number of them could be placed in this category no thinking person .would 
deny. . Hence it is exceedingly gratifying to see that a machinery for . joint 
deliberation between the Princes and the Bepresentatives of British. India has 
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been suggested in the Reforms Report, as a fitting corollary of the other and 
preceding proposals. The lines along which it is intended to advance in this 
connection are conceived in a cautious and statesmanlike spirit, and are, to mv 
mind, in the present circumstances of our country, thoroughly sound and 
appropriate. It would he hazardous to force the pace artificially. 

His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi: — I generally 
endorse the proposal with a proviso that representatives for ~ joint deliberation 
with the Council of the State should be the ministers of the States recom- 
mended by the Council of Princes. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — The accepted 
position which the Princes have taken with regard to the British Indian 
Legislature, as stated by His Highness the Maharaja offBaroda, is as follows : — 
“ As we have clearly stated last year, we have no desire to encroach upon the 
affairs of British India any more than we want outside interference in the affairs 
of . our own. States and ourselves.- It is hardly necessary, therefore, to repeat that 
we have no desire to claim a voice in the settlement of any matters other than 
r those relating to ourselves and our States or which are of Imperial or common 
concern. 

The position thus taken up by the Princes has made the question of 
co-ordinating matters of common interests between British India and the 
Native States very difficult. So far as the affairs of the States are 
exclusively concerned, the problem is simple, as the Indian Legislatures have 
nothing to do with the Native States, and the States in their turn 
■ can keep themselves quite aloof of British Indian affairs. But in matters 
affeoting “the Native States and British India in common or the Empire” 
the question is different. In these cases . the States have been accepting 
what was so long the decision of the Government of India, though 
it might have been communicated through the Political Department. The 
Railway policy, the Telegraph and Postal “system, the opium question, trunk 
roads, major irrigation schemes, tariff, defence of tho country, and several 
other obligations have been accepted by the States. The acceptance .might 
have been incorporated in the treaties or agreements, hut the policy in the 
formulation of which the States have had no hand has been accepted. ' What 
we want henceforth to he done is that the States should have a voice in the 
-formulation of it hereafter. There seems to be a mixing up of ideas in think- 
ing that the States are absolutely by themselves in all matters, and not only 
in matters of internal affairs. This is only a statement in other words of the 
accepted position of “ union and co-operation.” _ _ 

If the right of the States to be heard in matters of joint concern is 
admitted, it is not likelv to be regarded as a substantial advance to say that 
the Viceroy may arrange for thejjoint deliberation “ when he thought fit.” 
What the Princes claim is that they, should necessarily ho heard, and heard 
effectively in all such matters. 

• The resolutions of the Council of Prinees are to be only advisory. Let 
us see if this advice is likely to he effective. I look at the 'question from 
the peculiar position in which the Viceroy mil he placed hereafter* The 
ordinary Indian Legislature is to consist of two bodies— the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assemblv. Assuming that the suggested Reform proposals 
are ultimately given effect to' in their present form, two sorts of Bills would be 
introduced into these bodies— Government Bills and private Bills. A private 
Bill if it passes both the bodies, becomes law after receiving the assent of 
the Viceroy and the assent is merely a formal matter. If the Bill is not 

accepted bv one of the bodies, it would he referred to the, joint session, and it 
will become law in the form in which it .passes them. A Government Bill 
is much in the same position, unless the Viceroy certifies that it is essential 
in the interest of peace, order or good government, including in that term 
sound financial administration. Under this procedure, except in cases i of 
emergency legislation and certain ordinances, the I iceroy has to all on a Bill 
to become law ; the power of veto is raTely, if at all, exercised. The question 
is, -\yhat Tronic! be the use vrliicli the Yicerov Trill make of the ice given . 
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by ' the Council of Princes? Tlie only substantive power reserved to the 
Viceroy is the power of certification. But I ana afraid lie cannot invoke, 
the assistance of this power in the case of the Native States, as the joint 
questions do not fall, without straining the words, within “peace, order 
and good government.” It would be an insult to and would go against the 
existence of a Native State to call it as dangerous to the peace and order of 
the Government of India. The term “good government” if retained ultimately 
in the formula, can only, on natural interpretation, apply to the internal 1 
administration of British India, and not- to the political relations' of the 
Native States. The chief aim of the Reform Scheme is to make the Indian 
Legislature supreme, except in certain cases. Again the Viceroy has to 
listen to the advices from various sources —the Executive Council, the 
two Indian Legislative bodies with their Standing Committees, the' 
Privy Council, the Council of -Princes with its Standing Committee, the 
Secretary of State and Parliament with British and Colonial interests, pressing, 
them — all these converge their advices on the Viceroy. The question is, what 
will the over-advised Viceroy, with the best of his intentions, he able to do in - 
cases of conflicting claims ? "What will he his position if he goes and tells 
the Indian Legislature every time, in questions of common interest — and the 
Government of India in future will have 'to deal largely with questions of 
common interest — “ though you pass the Bill, I am going to* modify or reject it 
as the Princes oppose it ? ” 

The difficulties of the Viceroy are still greater with regard to the provincial 
legislature. There would he some questions affecting the States and British India 1 
which would be taken up by the provincial- legislatures. No method is apparent 
by widely the Viceroy can interfere in autonomous provinces, unless he calls 
to 'his assistance the powers which he is not supposed to use. 

When the Princes proposed the Committee of Reference for matters of 
joint interest, they had no exact idea as to what shape the Reform 'proposals 
were going to take. Even imder tbe old .conditions, the Committee of Refer- 
ence was only a slight betterment of the existing position, and not a solution 
of the problem of guarding the interests of the States. 

It is thought in certain quarters that “ joint deliberations and discussions 
between the Council of State and the Council of Princes, or between repre- 
sentatives of each body ” may lead to better mutual comprehension, and fewer 
occasions.of misunderstanding. I, on the other hand, humbly think that once 
the door is opened to expression of opinions, and the pointing out of differing 
interests, it must lead to misunderstandings and dissatisfactions, which it may - 
not be possible to remove without some more direct method of co-ordination 
than advice. So long as the* States accepted the British policy of joint obliga- 
tions individually, as the result of diplomacy, there was no room for consoli- 
dated action, as. the whole situation was scattered and indistinct. But now 
the angle of vision, will change, and the need of the solution of this question, 
will he pressing, if it is not immediately taken up. I am sorry I cannot 
agree . with those who think that in all cases the merits of the case must' 
prevail, • and therefore the Princes should stand at ease. My small 
experience in politics points to the contrary conclusions ; power and majority 
carry the day in such matters, and not merit. 

Tlie next question is, what form of co-ordination would be suitable ? The 
difficulties iu answering this question arise (1) on' account of the position of* 
supposed complete exclusiveness of Native States taken by some, (2) the nervous- 
ness as to how any suggestion would be received in British Indians no attempt 
has hitherto been made to invite the reasoned opinions of British Indians on 
the question of co-ordination, and (3) on account of the want of any joint 
effort at solution by the British Indians, the Government and the Native 
States. 

- The exact influence and the powers to he assigned to the Privy Council 
arc not precisely known. But it will certainly.be an advantage to the Princes 
to be represented on it. Bor tlie present, at least, the States would not like to 
be represented on the Legislative Assembly, which is to a .verv large extent an 
elected body of British Indian subjects. The subjects of the Native States owe 
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their allegiance to the Princes. All Bills take their final shape in the Council 
of State, which is the more important of the tiro Assemblies. 

I humbly suggest two alternative schemes which may solve the difficulties. 
Every scheme, unless it is perfectly innocent and powerless, would he opposed 
by persons whose powers it trespasses upon. And the Native States would 
never be able to make any headway if they do not give up the nervousness 
of opposition. They must in a way take a bold stand, and press their claims. 
(1) The first of these schemes is sending representatives to the Council of State 
and (2) the second is the power to be given to the Viceroy, to be able to give 
effect to the advice given by the Council of Princes. 

(1) "With regard to the first scheme, the Viceroy, in consultation with the 
Council . of Princes and the Council of State, should make a list of subjects of 
common and Imperial concern. When any of these subjects is likely to come 
before the Council of State, the Council of Princes should be asked to send 
representatives, in proportion to the area of States, i.e., one-third of the 
number of the elected members in the Council of State. That would give to 
the State seven members. Though the population of the States is one-fourth, 
they might he given a couple of members more than they would, have got on the 
strength of their population, considering the importance of their interests, and ■ 
.the fact that they have no representation on the Legislative Assembly. So when 
any of the listed subjects is to come before the Council of State, there would 
he*seven additional members, making a total of fifty-seven . members.. In that 
.case .Government will not be able to maintain their, majority in the 
Council of State, which they ought to have, as the Legislative Assembly has 
an overwhelming popular majority. So the Government should raise, their 
number ', in such cases by seven or ten members. In matters which are 
not of joint interest, the representatives of the States should have no loons 
standi, and should not he present. The additional members appom ec 
by Government, when questions of common interest are taken up, should 
have nothing to do with, and should not attend, the sessions m the ( iscnssion 
of questions of purely British interest Perhaps tins proposal might be 
opposed by some British Indians, who might say that the representatives of the 
States are not in touch with the aims and aspirations 
But they would not he right in assuming, that they, 
from the State representatives. There will be occasions 
may join them, and considerably add to their strength. 

There are however, two objections to such a proposal, firstly that the 
svstem of - ins and outs ” has no parallel in history, and secondly that the 

having democratic and the latter monarchical tor is 0 

As rewards the first objection, it may be stated that the system of “ ins and 

outs” w^ctuaUy suggested by Mr Gladstone as -ight^to solve the Insh 

question, and it was only an accident that it , t v; when it 

Government of India too does in a way resort to this p stem .at ,^ c * f J 

appoints' experts to the Legislative Councils, os it did at the time of passing 

the Universities "Act. . 

The second objection has been made much .of b y erfia CJ of th c Ii edmn 
States. They think that no co-ordmatmn » ? 8 passing over 

fledged representative governmente Je T he Rule rs have not shut 

the whole world may have ^ ^ fo< on the 

their eyes _to what is progressive ideas in British rndia. 
contrary I am in. full sympathy witn., wo i o regard for old 

■ The slowness of tkeir move e ^ s t3l subsists in 

indigenous institutions, iolteaMaim r feeling of alienness of government, 
spite of the new ideas, to the times saved nations from precipitous 

and to tb o conservative spirit which has « h to coa t‘inue under 

fall. British India too is under ^“^f.^^G^ernmcnt nominees on them, 

' it. The proposed hwe V majority. States like Borodai 
and in one of them the Gove . . Acj . om \jit es , and the other States too 

SrgWnfthffir SenS to the s&ct. England herself has. the practically 


of neiv British India, 
would not find support 
on which the States 
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-hereditary House -of Lords co-ordinating its functions with tlie representative 
House of Commons. Why cannot States and British India decide what is 
best for their joint interest ? . . . ' 

The Reform Scheme for British India is too far advanced and criticisms 
have been invited, as it is, without any co-ordinate influence of the States, 
and perhaps the India Act is in the drafting.’ Any radical change at this 
staae may not find favour anywhere. So with a view to invite criticism and 
b y ho means as the final adjustment of the rights of the States, I venture 
to surest the alternative solution, hut the alternative suggestion should come 
into force only and if the above principle is not accepted. The formula ol 
certification which gives power to the Viceroy in exceptional cases, might be made 
to include in it a distinct power, which he can exercise in the -interest, of the 
Native States. The formula may assume some such shape “ the Viceroy should 
have the power of certifying that a Bill may he changed or rejected by the 
Viceroy, if the direct and distinct interests of the States eo require. The 
advice* given by the Native States may thus find some means of making it 
effective. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dew as (Junior 
Branch) : — This is a proposal which will he heartily welcomed by the whole 
body of seven hundred liulers, and with the growing importance of India’s 
position and needs, probably every Prince would like to have, himself 
heard on such common questions, liven here our constitutional position comes 
in the way of our working out the same to the satisfaction of all. The self- 
governing Rulers at all events must have a chance given to them to pronounce 
their views on such questions. And my view is that the Standing Committee 
above proposed should deal with such questions in the first instance and should 
immediately communicate their recommendations to their masters who will, 
thereupon meet in their Council under the presidency of the Viceroy, and 
arrive at a consensus of understanding regarding the recommendations before 
them. So far as we are concerned the means are as above described. 

But what about the views of the rest of our Order ? How to secure them 
is the question. I have a suggestion — a mere suggestion, to make for the 
consideration of such Rulers. These Rulers can consider such questions in their 
respeclive groups to which they would belong and then communicate the same 
to the Viceroy for the ultimate consideration. By this means any heart- 
burning that may rankle in the breasts of such Rulers for not getting admittance 
into the Princes’ Council will he removed and the Viceroy will have before 
him considered opinions of the whole class of Indian Rulers. 

His Highness the Maharaja, 6f Patiala : — So far as the 

present arrangements go, and so far as the changes, which it is contemplated to 
introduce in the near future are concerned, I think the plan suggested in 
the Reforms Report is quite sound, hut in my opinion a distinct and clear 
understanding should he given that the present arrangements- regarding 
joint deliberations do not hind the Ruling Princes for- all' time, and 
that a readjustment will he effected when other arrangements are 
. -introduced in the governance of British India. I emphasize this . because 
the exact form which such constitutional changes will take in British 
India, is not known to us yet and the. question should he capable of 
reconsideration when the situation undergoes a material change. In any casts 
it should be clearly understood that under no circumstances are tho Ruling 
Princes prepared to merge themselves into any representative Legislative 
body that may be ushered into existence in British India. IV lien matters of 
common interest avo referred to the Council of State and representatives 
of the Chamber of Princes, I would urge that the Princes should he given 
equal representation on the joint body, otherwise the voice of the Indian States 
is likely to be drowned in the Assembly. In view of the fact that we have 
always rendered w'hole hearted and loyal services to the Crown whenever occasion 
has . arisen, and also in view of the fact that we havo enjoyed internal autonomy 
as integral parts of the British Empire, ever since the British Rule in". India 
began, I think when we ask for equal representation we are not asking more 
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than is ova due. This equal representation seems to he essential in the interests' 
of our States, because it will assure , to the Princes the necessary position and 
status -which is their .due. 


His KigTmess tlie Maharaja of Gwalior : — As regards item 
(.8) of Agendum No. .1 and paragraph 311 of the B.eport, the suggestion made by 
the Princes’ Committee in their draft Scheme under the heading “ Committee 
of reference for matters of joint interest ” is approved, that is to say : — 

“ A joint committee shall he constituted, composed of representatives 
nominated by the Chamber of Puling Princes and an equal number of 
delegates selected by the Government of India from the Legislature concerned. 
To this Committee shall be referred for expression of opinion all questions 
coming before any legislature. Imperial or Provincial, tlie determination of 
-which may affect the interests of all or any of the States in India. The 
reference in each case shall he answered and the report of the Committee duly 
considered before a final decision is taken by the legislature concerned. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal — I agree -with His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — Your Excellency, 
Your Highnesses, — The question of co-ordination is indeed a very important 
one. It vitally affects the interests of the States as it does those of British 
India and the Empire as a whole. But in order to place the question of 
co-ordination on a really satisfactory basis, it can really only work thoroughly 
when there is some sort of federation, and federation is another word for 
subordination. I do not know the general trend of opinion on this subject, 
as to how far Princes will he prepared to sacrifice some of their rights when 
co-ordinating with an institution which advances on quite different lines. 
It seems to me that, at the present stage, when the whole matter will very 
shortly he before the consideration, of the British Cabinet and we do not know 
what will he the ultimate outcome of the proposals, as to whether there will 
he a Council of State and Legislative Assembly or any other organisation, or 
whether there will he a Chamber of Princes, it seems to me as though we were 
preparing to build a bridge across a river and to start foundations on one side 
when we were not aware of our landing on the other side. Going on the 
basis of the scheme outlined in the Report, the proposition for having joint 
deliberations between the representatives of the Chamber, whether they he 
. Princes or their ministers, and the Council of State is not a question that is 
very easy to solve. If the Princes go themselves, questions of precedence and 
of proportionate representation are not unlikely to arise. I foresee a time, if 
our States advance so rapidly with the two-tbirclB of India on democratic 
lines that this means of co-ordination may some day even he the thin end of 
the wedge for the eventual mixing up of the two Chambers, namely, the 
Council of . State and Princes Chamber, because very little reason will then 
exist why the Princes should not sit- on the Council of State. This, 
however, is probably a proposition for the distant future with which I need not 
at present ho concerned. Another difficulty as regards the question of holding 
deliberations in the Council of State by joint discussion is that wo may not ho 
' able sufficiently to represent our own case with a society advanced in the arts of 
debate. If wo merely deputed ministers, however trustworthy and eloquent the 
representatives may he, it is difficult to convey sentiments through 
rejn-esentatives as they can he convoyed personally. Therefore I at present am 
not prepared to suggest any scheme except that, when questions do come op 
which vitally affect Indian States, and which also affect the whole of India, 
His Excellency the Viceroy, as the President of our Chamber of Princes, should 
consult our house on all such important matters. His Excellency has been 
pleased to say in his speech that any views that we represented would receive 
his favourable and careful consideration., I think the representation of our 
views through this Chamber, at any Tate to , commence with, would meet the 
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needs of. tlie time, and I have no doubt that, with experience, avenues would 
open up which would enlarge the scope of this representation and enable us to 
deal with future problems. . 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy : — I understand His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch has a resolution to move in connection with this matter ? 

His Highness the Maharao of Catch : — The resolution I 
propose to move is this : — 

“ JR, e solved that tins Conference recommend that the consideration of the 
question of the means to be provided for joint deliberation between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Princes on matters of common interest to both should 
be postponed until the Chamber of Princes and Chief s has been established 
and until the result of the proposals made for the introduction of Reforms in 
British India is definitely known." 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — I cordially support 
the resolution. 


( The resolution was put to vote and carried.) 


Agendum No. II. 

His Excellency the Viceroy :~¥e have still item No. II on 
the Agenda to dispose of which reads as follows : — 

“To consider tlie question o£ precedence of Ruling Princes inter sc at social functions.'’ 

A motion was moved hy His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, that 
a committee should he appointed and it was carried by 15 votes to 12, thus 
showing that the Conference was almost equally divided on the subject, 
and I suggested yesterday that it would be well to postpone tbe further consi- 
deration of this matter till His Highness has had an opportunity, of consulting 
with others about the formation of this Committee. I do not know whether 
His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar had an opportunity of doing so. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: — As His Highness the 
Jam Sahib has just shown me a resolution which he wishes to move, and with 
which I agree, I withdraw my resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy:— -The difficulty is that the Con- 
ference has already carried the resolution to the effect that a committee should 
he appointed, and I don't know what His Highness the Jam Sahib’B resolution 
is, but I presume it is to rescind that. I think, however, it will he more con- 
venient if His Highness the Jam Sahib were to give us his general remarks. 

His Highness uhe Maharaja of Navanagar :— Your 
Excellency, in the Conference of 1917 Agenda No. Y related to the following 
subject, vie .', — • 

To consider a suggestion, that for settling the precedence inter sa for 
purely social purposes of Ruling Princes and Chiefs belonging to 
different provinces or administrations a rule might be adopted that 
all Ruling Princes and Chiefs having a certain number of guns 
should rank inter se according to the date of succession to the 
gadi or maenad. - ■ 

The consideration of this question was postponed until the present Con- 
ference. This matter is not so simple as it seems. Individual Princes have 
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different sentiments on the subject and. so long as there is acute difference 
of opinion among the Princes., the question cannot he decided in such a way as 
to have a binding effect on all. There is another serious difficulty involved 
in this subject. It is admitted that anomalies exist in the matter of salutes. 
So long as these anomalies are not removed, precedence based on the number 
of guns is likely to cause further dissatisfaction. Thus until the question of 
salutes is decided and a satisfactory arrangement is arrived at in the matter, 
the question of precedence at social functions must be left over. Meantime 
perhaps a strong permanent committee of Princes may he appointed who could 
thresh out the question and propose some arrangement. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Have you got any names to 
suggest ? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — Have I, Your Excel- 
lency, in proposing these names to face the question of having my name also 
compulsorily included ? 

His Excellency the Viceroy I think if you -were to express 
the hope that the Conference would not include your name, no doubt the 
Conference would meet your wishes, but generally the mover of the resolution 
has to take the responsibility for it. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — With the request 
that the distinguished members of this Conference may 1 not include me on 
this Committee, I would like to propose the following names : — 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, 

TTIk Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, 

His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi, 

Her Highness the Begum Sahiba of Bhopal, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, aud 
His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

His Highness tlie Maharaja of Gwalior : — Y our Excellency, 
you are fully aware of my views which I expressed the other day, and there- 
fore I would ask that I may he excused from serving on this Committee. 

pis Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur: — Instead of 
me I would propose the Chief of Sangli. 

Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Kashmir and Jaipur, the Maharao 
Raja of Bundi and the Begum Samba of Bhopal expressed their unwillingness 
to serve on the Committee. 

His Excellency the Viceroy ( addressing Alwar): — I am 

afraid, Your Highness, you have failed in four first attempt as Their High- 
nesses whom you have suggested have declined to serve on the Committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — May I propose 
the names of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala and Havana gar and 
His Highness the Maharao of Cutch ? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala I would like to be 
excused from serving on this Committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar: — Your Excel- 
lency, — As the Committee has unlimited time at its disposal, I think it is highly 
desirable that we should face the music, and personally I should be very glad 
to serve on this Committeo. 
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His Highness the Maharao , of Cutch : — As one permanent 
Committee lias already been appointed to consider item (2) of Agendum No. I, 
may I suggest that the same permanent Committee may undertake this work 
also ? 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy (addressing Cutch): — I don’t think 
your proposal will do, because two members of the Committee which was 
appointed yesterday to consider item (2) of Agendum No. I, namely. Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala and Gwalior, have already declined to 
serve on this Committee and therefore it could not be the same. Committee. 

His Higliness tlie Maharaja of Alwar : — I propose tlie follow- 
ing names : — 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar, 

His Highness the Maharao of Kotah, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior),' and 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar has moved that the Committee should consist of the following names, 
namely. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, His Highness the Maharao of 
Cutch, His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar, His Highness' the Maharao 
of Kotah, His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Dewas (Senior Branch). 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch : — Your Excellency, — T 
have two additional names to suggest, and I propose His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar and His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Alwar : — "W e have already refused. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur : — May I ask His 

‘ Highness the Maharaja of Alwar to add the name of the Chief of Sangli as he 
is in every way better fitted than myself ? 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch : — I think the presence 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar is necessary on this Committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar : — I think His 
Highness will serve. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Then there are these names with 
the addition of that of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — -Your Excellency, — 
I have not given my assent. , 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Do I understand that you decline ? 

* 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : — Ycs.^ 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — It is proposed that a Committee 
consisting of H is Highness the Maharao of Cutch , Bis Highness the Maharao 
of Kotah , His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, His Highness the 
Maharaja of JDetcas ( Senior Branch), His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kavanagar and His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner he appointed to 
consider Agendum Ho. II. 

The motion teas carried. / 

The Conference was adjourned to the 25th January, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH DAY. ' ; 

January 25th, 1919. 


Presentation of a sword to His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior -Your Excellency, — 
On account of tlie mournful event which happened in tlic Royal family, the 
banquet which was to have .come off on the 21th of this month had to be regret- 
fully postponed. As President of the Reception Committee, which was formed in 
connection with the banquet, it is my privilege to request Your Excellency to 
present on our behalf this sword to our esteemed brother. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala, who so ably represented us last year at the Imperial 
Conference in London. It is painful for us all that a deplorable mishap should 
have led to an alteration in the plans for the presentation, but I may say that, 
anyhow, it will he a great pleasure to His Highness to receive this sword from 
the hands of Your Excellency. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Your Highness, — It is a great 
pleasure to me to be able to present this sword to you to-day on behalf of your 
brother Princes. I should like to thank you also personally myself for the 
dignity and self-restraint with which you exercised the functions of a repre- 
sentative of the States at the Imperial Conference, and I congratulate you. 

(His Excellency then presented the sioord to His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala.) _ 

Vote of thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy and His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur : — Your Excellency and 
Your Highnesses, — Perhaps it is not necessary to make any introductory remarks 
in moving the following resolution, which stands in my name. But on an 
unique occasion like this it may not he inopportune to say that, whatever help 
we were able to render in the prosecution of the late war, was readily given 
because we thought that it was our paramount duty to serve our King-Emperor 
-with whole-hearted devotion and without the least idea of claiming privileges 
and honours in roturn. -It is not our object at the present moment to embarrass 
the Government, which appreciates fully our war efforts, but to co-operate 
with them in removing certain anomalies which have crept in in our relations 
with the Imperial Government. I may assure them, on behalf of my brother 
Princes, that we do not approach them in a captions spirit, eager to find 
fault with them and their officers, but only to draw attention to the disabilities 
wo are working under, and to ask for a solution in a spirit of sympathy and 
justice 

RESOLUPlON. 

This Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs dcsirCs to express its 
sincorcst gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Right Hon’ble the 
Secretary of State for India for the solicitude shown by them in' their Report 
on the Indian Constitutional Reforms, for promoting the welfare of the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs and safeguarding their interests. They are especially 
grateful for the assurance, ‘ That no constitutional changes, which may take 
place, will impair the rights, dignities and privileges secured to them by treat- 
ies, sanads, and engagements This Conference also desires to place on record 
its deep sense of appreciation of His Excellency lord Chelmsford’s noble 
endeavours in bringing . together ihc Ruling Princes and Chiefs and giving 
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them an opportunity for free and frank discussion and friendly exchange of 
views with their brother Princes and the Government of India and all matters 
affecting their States. They are specially grateful for the confidence IBs 
Excellency reposed in them where questions of Imperial interests were con- 
cerned thus bringing the Princes and Chiefs of India in closer touch with the 
Imperial Government and encouraging them to take an active interest in 
problems not only of India but of the whole Empire 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior : — I liave great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi : — I add my 

concurrence on behalf of the Princes of Rajputana and thank Your Excellency 
and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India for the industry and care 
that has been bestowed in preparing the Joint Report and for the solicitude 
shown in it for guarding and promoting the interests of Ruling Princes. 
It is very gratifying to find expressions therein giving assurances that “ no 
constitutional changes which may take place in British India will impair 
the rights, dignities and privileges secured to them by treaties, sanads and 
engagements or by established practice ” and that “ the British Government 
will observe treaty obligations, refrain from interference and protect the 
States from it”. Acknowledgments are due also for the handsome appre- 
ciation of the services which the States have rendered in the recent gigantic 
struggle. 

The eminent authors of the Report have rightly found out the cause of 
uncertainty and uneasiness when they observe in their Report that uniformity 
of terminology tends to obscure distinction of status ; and practice appropriate 
in the case of lesser Chiefs may be inadvertently applied to the greater ones 
also, “ that the Princes, viewing the application of this case-law which is grown 
up around the treaties to their individual relations with Government, are 
uneasy as to its ultimate effect and that they fear that uses and precodent may 
he exercising a levelling and corroding influence upon the treaty rights of 
individual States ”, These arc indeed the lofty motives underlying the Report. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapur thala : — I freely 
beg to acknowledge the deep debt of gratitude the Indian Princes and their 
States owe His Excellency the Viceroy and the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State for tho broad-minded manner in which they have endeavoured to meet 
our wishes and aspirations. A cordial tribute is due to them for their lofty 
ideals and for the labours and thought they have bestowed on the formulation of 
their scheme. I fervently hope the coming changes may yield the happiest 
results and conduce to the greater glory of our Empire. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar: — On behalf 
of myself and on behalf of my brother Princes in the Bombay Presidency, 
I would like to add my whole-hearted concurrence in the resolution so ably 
proposed by His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : — On behalf of 
myself and on behalf of the Punjab Princes, I beg to add my whole-hearted 
concurrence in tho resolution moved by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jaipur. . 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior: — On behalf of the 
Princes of Central India, I have great pleasure in supporting tho resolution 
moved by His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

The resolution teas put and carried. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : — Your Highnesses, — I appreciate 
very highly the friendly spirit which prompted His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jaipur to move this resolution and the sentiments to wlxich-it gives expression. 
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It -will be a great encouragement to the Secretary of State and to myself to 
know that our efforts to associate the great Princes of India more closely with 
the Government of this great Empire and to improve our mutual relations arc 
so gratefully recognised, and I can assure you that those efforts will not he 
relaxed. , • 

I thank Tour Highnesses most warmly on behalf of myself and the 
Secretary of State, to whom I shall not fail to communicate the terms of this 
resolution. 


ADDRESS BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OP GWALIOR. 
Yotrn Excellency, — 

Now that this Conference is coming to an end, it is fitting that I should 
offer, on behalf of my brother Princes and myself, some observations on matters 
of general interest as well as on the useful experience which the present 
session has brought us all. 

On the first day of our meeting, Your Excellency’s remarkable address 
brought home to us, more clearly than ever, the complexity of the Indian 
States’ problem as well as the. difficulty of finding for it a suitable solution. 
But more of this later. 

It seems more suitable that I should, at the outset, briefly allude to certain 
epoch-making events which by their importance appear to me to claim priority 
of mention. 

The Armistice, which was signed on November the 11th, marked for the 
Allies the happy ending of the greatest war known to history, involving a 
lieart-hreaking expenditure of blood and treasure. There is in this occasion 
for deep thankfulness to the Ordainer of human affairs. We now look forward 
to the conclusion of a just and lasting peace — a peace which, we trust, will not 
only secure tranquillity to the British Empire for a long time to come, hut will 
also bring about a fair adjustment of the rights of all races and communities. 

I refer to the glorious end of the war to recall what has rendered its 
achievement possible. Bearing in mind the part played in the war by the 
British Empire, I think it is no exaggeration to say that it was the absolute 
unity of that composite structure which operated most powerfully towards 
that end. And if I may raise a further question only to supply an equally 
obvious answer : what rendered such perfect cohesion possible ? It was the 
personality of His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor which has won him 
an ample and firm place in the affections of his people. It is not the sentiment 
which only tradition breeds that I express, but a deduction from the world's 
history when I say that a hereditary throne is the greatest binding and welding 
force in the life of nations and communities. We, Princes of India, rejoice to 
find, on all sides, undeniable evideneo of attachment to the British Throne and 
it inspires us with the brightest hopes for the good of humanity and the peace 
of the world to find the British Throne, to which we are bound by very close ties, 
more secure than ever before, "and, I may say, in consequence of tbe great 
struggle wbicb has thrown many a Grown into tbe melting pot. This security 
which is broad-based upon tbe affection and good-will of the people is, we 
firmly believe, going shortly to find its- counter part in the adoption of 
liberal measures calculated to improve the machinery of the governance / of India. 

Those measures, which are irrevocably promised, will bring in their train 
enhanced loyalty and contentment in India and the ampler they can be made 
with a due regard for the conditions that are, and the quicker they can be 
enforced, tbe greater will bo tlieir certain result. I am not using the language 
of convcntion, w but I speak from conviction when I say that botli'thc amplitude 
and the expedition arc assured by the combination which we all regard to be 
of happy augury, vi:., the continuation of .Your Excellency’s Yiceroyalty 
and the" re-appointmont to the Secretaryship of State for India of the Ri"ht 
. Hon’blc E. S. Montagu. 
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The recent elevation of our distinguished, countryman. Sir Satyendra 
Sinha, to the peerage, and his appointment to an Office in the British Govern- 
ment, is an example of true insight, great political imagination, and what is 
even more important of genuine honesty of purpose, and we refuse to credit 
the libel from -wherever it emanates that, in this measure of simple justice 
to a people, there is even the slightest taint of party or other questionable 
tactics. Tlie recognition of India’s rights is further emphasised by her direct 
representation in the Peace Conference. And in the inclusion of our 
illustrious brother, the Maharaja of Bikaner, amongst the delegates to 
Versailles, vre recognize the determination to accord to the Indian States their 
rightful place in the fabric of the British Empire. For all this our heartfelt 
thanks are due to Your Excellency’s insight into existing conditions, Mr. 
Montagu’s powerful grasp of facts, no less than to the sympathy and , sense of 
justice of the British Cabinet. To all of them we are also grateful for the 
generous appreciation of our services during the -war. 

I come now to Your Excellency’s opening address., I propose to deal, with 
it in the order of importance of the points that call for notice. 

Your Excellency called upon us to remember that' the British Government 
is the Paramount Power in India. As regards this direct reminder, we feel no 
hesitation in saying, and saying it as unequivocally as possible, that the 
paramountcy of the British Government is a fact that is not open to challenge. 
It is a fact, that is readily admitted and a fact that is recognized as a blessing, 
because it is accompanied with justice. 

It is perhaps within the experience of us all that side issues have a 
tendency to confound the more important ones. The bearing of this remark 
will be apparent when I Tecall to Your Excellency’s mind the origin of the 
present Conference and of the desire for the formation of a collective body of 
Princes- That desire was not the result of the impending changes in the 
administrative machinery of India ; it was the outcome of the feeling that 
so long as each State sought the solution of its difficulties, or the removal 
of its disabilities by individual representation, such difficulties, though 
in many instances common, were apt to be treated as peculiar to the State* 
which represented them. And while this possible misapprehension prevailed, 
not only was the realization of the fact that difficulties were common to the 
States likely to be unduly delayed, but the individual representations could not 
he expected to carry the weight they deserved. This was one determining 
factor. The absence of an organ for the collective expression of opinion was 
also responsible for bringing about a condition of affairs in which the interests 
of the States in such matters as affected them jointly with British India 
were exposed to the risk of being ignored. In addition, there were certain crying 
needs which it has now been sought to meet by the application of plain and dircot * 
remedies. And these remedies, such, for instance, as the appointment of Com- 
missions of Enquiry for the purposes stated, and the placing of States in direct 
political relations with the Government of India, are, I may say, so essential 
that their application does not admit of delay. 

Allusion was made by Your Excellency to the improvement of relations 
. between the Crown and the States. With regard to this all that is desired is 
that the various rights secured to the States by their individual treaties, 
as also their inherent sovereign rights, shall be ensured to them and con- 
sistently respected aud, further, that no practice or measure would in future be 
permitted to come into being which directly or indirectly over-rides the 
expressed or implied intention of the treaties. 

It will he admitted that no treaties aTe ever comprehensive documents. 
Ours having been drawn up to meet the conditions that existed at the time of 
their conclusion, and having had for their purpose tho attainment of particular 
objects they can cover hut a very limited field. Their tenor, however, is 
- unmistakable and their general clauses clearly indicate the enjoyment by 
the States of a status and position which, in tlio course of time, have 
suffered diminution in practice. Therefore, what the States ask for is that no 
measures inconsistent with this tenor and those clauses should he adopted bv 
the Imperial Government and imposed upon the States. In any case to all 
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such measures as are likely to affect, in any degree, the internal autonomy of 
.the States, their free consent should he previously obtained. 

Then, again, there was reference to the necessity of making a distinction 
between the more important States and the rest, and Tour Excellency remarked 
that the distinction could only be based upon constitutional considerations, that 
is to say, upon the nature of the link between individual States and the 
Crown. The fundamental consideration determining the distinction could 
not have been more aptly described, and we entirely concur with this principle. 

As regards Commissions of Enquiry, in -order to allay the apprehensions 
of some of the less affluent States, Your Excellency thought fit to give a very 
positive assurance that such Commissions “ would never be allowed to develop 
into engines of oppression to he used by tho richer against the poorer States.” 
The sentiment underlying the assurance is in consonance with the best tradi- 
tions of the British Government. But if I may venture so to put it, there is also 
another side to the shield and an apposite and real danger to be avoided. An 
equal degree of determination should characterise the resolve to see that, the 
accident of wealth is not detrimental to the interests of any State. The fear 
might not unnaturally he entertained that, where there was a clear case for the 
appointment of a Commission, the less affluent State — and disparity there must 
be between the means of any two States — might find it very convenient to plead 
coniparative poverty, and by plausibly appealing to the possibility of oppression 
prevent adjudication by a means unquestionably the fairest. Such pleas 
often go with a bad case, and per contra wealth and a good case are quite 
a conceivable combination. In the ordinary law court it might some- 
times happen that the command of the Bar may deflect the award in the 
direction of the longest purse ; but before independent Commissions, such as 
those contemplated in the Reforms Report, the merits of the case may be safely 
relied upon to prevail over all other considerations. 

I am afraid I have taxed Tour Excellency’s patience rather long, but the 
importance of the occasion and tlie magnitude of the interests at stake rendered 
this unavoidable. 

While thanking Tour Excellency for the patience and sympathy with 
which you have guided our deliberations, we earnestly hope that our labours 
will bear rich fruit in the near future. 

As regards the results achieved by the present Conference in respect 
of the important subjects that came before us for discussion, I will only make 
a brief reference here on each point. 

1. We have decided by a majority that a definite line should be drawn 
hereafter between the Sovereign States and others. 

2. As regards the question of the examination of treaties and the need of 
codifying and standardising past nsage, we have appointed a Special Committee 
to thresh out this question with the Government of India and make suggestions 
at our next meeting. 

3. We have unanimously decided in favour of the early establishment of 
an organisation of Princes which is to ho hereafter called by the name of 
“ Narendra Mandal, ” (in English) Chamber of Princes. 

4. Wo have carried resolutions for the establishment of Commissions of 
Enquiry and for the election of Standing Committees as outlined in the 
Montagu-Ohelmsford Report, hut with slight modification. 

5. Wo have cordially and unanimously supported the proposition of direct 
political relations between all tho important States and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

6. A Committee has been appointed to deal with the question of preced- 
ence inter se. 

7. Wo have also decided that this Conference recommends that the 
consideration of the question of the means to be provided for joint deliberation 
between the Government of India and the Princes should be-pcstponed until 

T 
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the Chamber of Princes. and Chiefs has been established and until the result 
of the proposals made for the introduction of the reforms in British India is 
definitely known; 

I am afraid I have taxed Your Excellency’s patience rather long, but the 
importance of the occasion and the magnitude of the interests involved ren- 
dered this unavoidable. While thanking Your Excellency for the patience and 
sympathy -with which you have guided our deliberations, we earnestly hope 
.that our labours will hear rich fruit ,in the near future. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE CLOSE OF 

THE CONFERENCE. 

I thank Your Highness for the reply which you have just made to my 
opeuiug address at the commencement of this Conference. The text of the 
reply only reached my hands a few minutes before this sitting, and you 
will not expect me therefore, in such circumstances, to deal off-hand with 
the important matters which have been discussed in it. I have already 
alluded to them in my opening speech, hut I can assure Your Highnesses 
that all that has passed in debate here, and the views which have been 
expressed in Your Highnesses’ reply, will receive our most careful consider- 
ation. I think we all agree that the debates this year have been of special 
interest, and I am sure that they have been of value to us all. It is always 
a great pleasure to me personally to have this opportunity of meeting Your 
Highnesses here, enabling you to disouss with me and with other members of 
my Government the problems which you have at heart, and I can assure you 
that we are all of us delighted to see you and discuss things with you. 

It now only remains for me to wish Your Highnesses good-bye and a safe 
return to your States, and to express the hope that you may he all here once 
again in November to consider the important matters which we disoussed at 
these Conferences. 

May I say that, to constitute a permanent record of this Conference, a 
photograph will he taken immediately after our adjournment to-day. I now 
wish Your Highnesses good-bye and thank you for your attendance here and 
for the fruitful discussions which have taken place. {Applause.) 



Resolutions passed by the Conference of Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs held at Delhi on the 20th January 1919 and 
following days. 
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Resolutions passed by the Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
held at Delhi on the 30th January 1919 and following days. 


Imperial and Allied Victory. 

Besolved . — That the Ruling Princes of India assembled in this Conference 
request His Excellency the Viceroy kindly to transmit to His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor their respectful hut warmest congratulations on the glorious 
termination of the -war, coupled -with an assurance of their abiding loyalty and 
attachment to His August Person and Throne. They also desire to seize this 
opportunity of paying a collective tribute to the brilliant achievements of the 
Imperial and Allied Naval, Military and Air Forces on all fronts, 'which have 
so completely crippled enemy power and resistance and have brought the 
prospect of an enduring peace within measurable distance. 


Death of His Koyal Highness Prince John, 

Besolved — That the Ruling Princes in Conference assembled beg to record 
their deep sense of grief at the bereavement suffered by Their Majesties the 
King-Emperor and Queen-Empress in the untimely and sad demise of His 
Royal Highness Prince John, and they beg to request His Excellency, the 
President, to convey to Their Majesties their united heart-felt condolences on 
this mournful event. 

Besolved further . — That this Conference be adjourned until such time as 
His Excellency the. President sees fit to reassemble it. 


Agendum I — Item (1). 

' Besolved — 

(a) that this Conference recommends that a definite line should be drawn 
for the purposes indicated in Chapter X of the Report ; 

(5) that this Conference recommends that the line of demarcation should 
be between (i) Sovereign States having full and unrestricted powers of civil 
.and criminal jurisdiction in their States and the power to make their own laws, 
and (ii) all other States ; 

(c) that the Chamber of Princes should consist — 

( i ) of Sovereign Princes, and 

(it) such others as the Government of India may decide to include in 
* consultation with the Princes ; and 

. (d) that the Conference would commend to the favourable consideration 

•of the Government of India the relaxations of restriction now imposed on the 
powers of a Ruler in cases where such restrictions are imposed by practice or 
usage or in pursuance of the terms of any treaty, satiad, or engagement. The 
above recommendation- is subject to the proviso that the removal of restrictions 
on the powers of a State and its consequent admission to the Chamber as a 
member shall not in any manner or to any extent impair or prejudice the 
rights of any other State that can legitimately claim suzerainty over such 
State. 

Ageudnm I — Item (2). 

Besolved . — That a permanent Committee of Princes may he elected by the 
Conference for one year to have periodical sittings with the officers of the 
Imperial Government from the Political and Legislative Departments, in order 
that the subject may be threshed out in all its bearing? and finally submitted 
before tbe next year’s Conference when it could again he generally discussed. 
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• KESOI/OTIONS; 


The following Princes were elected to serve on the. Committee : — 
His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

His Hig hn ess the Maharaja of Patiala. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
together with 

The Hon’ble Sir George Bowndcs and the Political Secretary. 


Agendum I— Item (3). 

Resolved — 

(a) that this Conference warmly approves the establishment of a 
permanent Council of Princes as described in paragraph 306 of -the, Report ; and 
(It) that this Conference recommends that the term c Narondra Mandal ’ 
(Chamber of Princes) be adopted as the designation of the proposed body. 


Agendum I — Item (4). 

Resolved — 

(a) that the Conference are in favour of the appointment of a Standing 
Committee ; 

(b) that the Standing Committee should consist of not more than five 
members to be appointed by the Chamber, inclusive of the Secretary, who 
would be ex-officio member. That the Committee should' contain one repre- 
sentative each from the four divisions of Bombay, Central India, Rajputana 
and the Punjab. That the Committee should have powers to co-opt additional 
members ; 

(c) that the functions of this Standing Committee should he to advise the 
Viceroy and the Political Department on matters referred to it by the 
Viceroy regarding the affairs of Indian States, and that the Committee should 
be competent to initiate questions affecting Indian States generally or of 
common interest to India as a whole, either of their own accord, or at the 
direction of the Chamber of Princes, for the consideration of the Viceroy; and 

(d) that the Agenda for the Chamber of' Princes should be decided in 
consultation with the Standing Committee. 

Agendum I — Items (5) (a) and (6). 

Resolved — ~ 

(a) that a recommendation should be made that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, before rejecting the request of any party for a Commission of Enquiry, 
should invito the opinion of the Standing Committee on this point, and that, 
when the request comes from both parties, it should be favourably enterr 
tained ; and 

( h ) that in order to distinguish this form of enquiry from that proposed 
in paragraph 309, the Commission proposed in paragraph 308 should be called 
a Judicial Commission. 

Agendum I — Item (6). 

Resolved — 

(a) that it should be made clear that the party concerned, on the names 
of the proposed Commissioners being intimated to him, would have the right of 
challenging the nomination of any of the Commissioners, this right to be exer- 
cised only once ; and 

(b) that the machinery proposed should not be put in motion if the Ruler 
of , the State concerned himself prefers the question to be decided by the 
Government without a Commission of Enquiry. 
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Agendum I — Item (7). 

Resolved — 

(a) that this Conference cordially endorses the general opinions express- 
ed in Chapter X of the Reforms Report relating to Indian States regarding the 
principle of placing all important States in direct political relationship with 
the Government of India, and that, so far as is possible, all States enjoying 
Sovereign Powers and salutes of 9 guns or over he placed in such relationship : 
and 

(b) that in deciding the question in relation to each Province, the subject- 
should he worked out by the Imperial Government, in consultation with all 
the Princes of the Province concerned, who may he invited to give their view’s 
in their own Provincial Conference which may be convened for the purpose. 

Agendum I — Item (8). 

Resolved — That this Conference recommends that the consideration of the 
question of the means to he provided for joint deliberation between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Princes should he postponed until the Chamber 
of Princes and Chiefs has been established and until the result of the 
proposals made for the introduction of the Reforms in British India is 
definitely known. 

Agendum II. 

Resolved — That a Committee consisting of His Highness the Mnharno of 
Cutch, His Highness the Maharao of Kotah, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, His Highness the Maharaja of JDevas (Senior Branch), His Highness 
the Maharaja of Navanagar, and His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, he 
appointed to consider Agendum No. H. 

Vote of thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Eight Hon’ble 
the Secretary of State for India. 

Resolved — That this Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs desires to 
express its sineorest gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Right 
Hou’ble the Secretary of State for India for the solicitude shown by them in 
their Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms, for promoting the welfare 
of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs and safeguarding their interests. They are 
especially grateful for the assurance — ‘ That no constitutional changes which 
may take place will impair the rights, dignities and privileges secured to them 
by treaties, sa?tads, and engagements’. This Conference also desires to place 
on record its deep sense of appreciation of His Excellency Lord Chelmsford’s 
noble endeavours in bringing together the Ruling Princes and Chiefs and giving 
them an opportunity for free and frank discussion and friendly exchange of views 
with their brother Princes and the Government of India in all matters affecting 
their States. They are specially grateful for the confidence His Excellency 
reposed in them, where questions of Imperial interests were concerned, thus 
bringing the Princes anti Chiefs of India in closer touch with the Imperial 
Government and encouraging them to take an active interest in problems not 
only of India hut of the whole Empire 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO CONSIDER » 

(1) THE QUESTION OF THE DEMARCATION OF RULERS ENJOYING FUND 

TOTTERS FROM THE OTHERS : 

(2) THE QUESTION OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT COUNCIL 

OF PRINCES : AND 

(3) THE QUESTION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL OF 

FRINCES. 

APPENDIX A. 

The Committee appointed on the 20th January recommends the 
following Draft Resolutions for the consideration of the Con- 
ference : — 


Agendum I — Item (i). 

Draft Desolation A. 

That this Conference recommends that a definite line should be drawn for 
the purposes indicated in Chapter X of the lleport. 

Carried unanimously. 

Desolution 3. 

That this Conference recommends that the line of demarcation should he 
between (i) Sovereign States having full and unrestricted powers of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in their States and the power to make their own laiVB, and 
(it) all other States. 

Carried unanimously, with the exception of His Highness the Nawab of 
Maler Kotla and the Chief of Sangli, who reserved their opinions. 

Resolution O. 

That the Chamber of Princes should consist exclusively of Sovereign 
Princes as defined above. 

Carried by majority. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur dissenting. 

His Highness the Nawali of Maler Kotla and the Chief of Sangli reserved 
their opinions. 

Desolution D. 

That the Conference would commend to the favourable consideration of 
the Government of India the relaxation of restrictions now imposed on the 
powers of a Buler in cases where such restrictions arc imposed by practice or 
usage or in pursuance of the terms of any treaty, sanad, or engagement. The 
above recommendation is subject to the proviso that, before any enhancement 
of status is given, full consideration should he paid to the representations of any 
State possessing feudatory rights over the States affected. 

Carried by majority. 

Their Highnesses the Begum of Bhopal, the Maharaja of Gwalior, the 
Maharaja of Navanagar, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, and the Maharaja of 
Hewas (Senior Branch) dissenting. 

Resolution 13* 

That Puling Chiefs not entitled to sit in the Chamber should he represent- 
ed, if they so desire, provided that they shall invariably he represented — 

(а) where there is a Sovereign Prince in their Province, by such Prince 

and 

(б) where there is no Sovereign Prince, by a Sovereign Prince of another 

1 Province. 

Carried by majority. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, His Highness the Maharaja of Navanagar and the Chief of Sangli 
dissenting. 

Agendum I — Item (iii). 

Resolution A. 

That this Conference warmly approves the establishment of a permanent 
Council of Princes as described in paragraph 306 of the Keport. 

Carried. 



l3G report op the -committe e appointed to consider — • 

(1) THE QUESTION OP THE DEMARCATION OF RULERS ENJOYING EULL 

POWERS IEOM THE OTHERS : 

(2) THE QUESTION OP THE ESTABLISHMENT OP A PEMANENT COUNCIL 

OP PRINCES : AND 

(3) THE QUESTION OP THE STANDING COMMITTEE OP THE COUNCIL OF 

PRINCES. 

j Resolution B. 

That this Conference recommends that the term * Narendra Mandal ’ 
(Chamber of Princes) he adopted as the designation of the proposed body. 

Carried. " i 

Agendum I — Item (iv). 

Resolution A. 

That the Conference are in favour of the appointment of a Standing 
Committee. • 

Carried. 

Resolution 23. 

That the Standing Committee should consist of not more than five mem- 
bers to he appointed by the Chamber, inclusive of the Secretary, who would 
be ecc-officio member. That the Committee should contain one representa- 
tive each from the four divisions of Bombay, Central India, Rajputana and 
the Punjab. That the Oommittee should have powers to co-opt additional 
members. 

That the functions of this Standing Committee should be to advise the 
Viceroy and the Political Department on matters referred to it by the 
Viceroy regarding the affairs of Indian States, and that the Committee should 
he competent to initiate questions affecting Indian States generally or of 
common interest to India as a whole, either of their own accord, or at the 
direction of the Chamber of Princes, for the consideration of the Viceroy. 

That the Agenda for the Chamber of Princes should be decided in 
consultation with the Standing Committee. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously — His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar and His Highness the Maharao of Cutch dissenting as regards divisional 
representation (second sentence of Resolution). 

MADHO SINGH, 

Maharaja of Jaipur. 

JET SINGH, 

Maharaja of Alwar. 

HDAIBHAN SINGH, 

Maharaj Rana of JDholpur. 

SULTAN JEHAN, 

Regum of Bhopal. 

MADHO RAO SCINDIA, 

Maharaja of Gwalior. 

TAKOJI RAO PHAR, 

Maharaja of JDewas ( Senior Branch). 

SHAHU CHHATRAPATI, 

Maharaja of Kolhapur . 

MAHARAO KHENGARJI, 
Maharao of Cutch'. . 

RAN JIT SINGH, 

Maharaja of N a v ana gar. 

APPASAHEB PATWARDHAN, 
Chief, of Sangli. 

BHHPINDAR SINGH, 

Maharaja of Patiala. 

AHMED ADI KHAN, 

Nate ah of Maler Kotla. 
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COMMISSIONS OP ENQUIRY INTO DISPUTES AND INTO CASES OP MISCON- 
DUCT. 


APPENDIX B. 


The Committee appointed on the 33rd January recommends the 
following Draft Resolutions for the consideration of the Con- 
ference. 


Agendum I— Items (5) («) and (.&)• 

Draft Resolution A. 

Resolved that a recommendation should he made that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, before rejecting the request of any party for a Commission of Enquiry, 
should invite the opinion of the Standing Committee on this point ; and that, 
when the request comes from both parties, it should he favourably entertained. 

That in order to distinguish this form of enquiry from that proposed in 
paragraph 309, the Commission proposed in paragraph 308 should be called 
a Judicial Commission. 


Agendnm I — Item (6). 

Resolution R. 

(n) That it should be made clear that the party concerned on the names 
of the proposed Commissioners being intimated to him would have the right of 
challenging the nomination of any of the Commissioners ; this right to he 
exercised only once. 

(b) That, the machinery proposed should not he put in motion if the Ruler 
of the State concerned himself prefers the question to be decided by the Govern- 
ment without a Commission of Enquiry. 


MAHARAO KHENGARJI, 

M altar ao of Clutch. 

BHUPINDAR SINGH, 

Maharaja of Patiala. 

JET SINGH, 

Maharaja of Alwar. 

RAN JIT SINGH, 

Maharaja of Navanagar. 

UDAJI RAO PHAR, 

Maharaja of Dhar. 

TALEY MUHAMMAD KHAN, 

ICatcab of Palanpur. 

AHMAD AIT KHAN, 

Natcah of Staler Kotla. 




APPENDIX <3. 

Memorandum showing existing restrictions on the powers of various Rulers whose eligibility lor membership oi the Council or Chamber may be in doubt. 
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' . . APPENDIX D. 

Note by His Highness the Maharaja of Dhar. 

Tbo Government of .India has teen pleased to ask for my views on Agenda prepared for 
discussion at tte forthcoming Princes’ Conference at Delhi. The questions which are eight in 
number can ha reduced under two main heads. 

(1) The subject matter referred to under paragraphs 1 — Y of the Agenda is relating to 
the recommendations made by His Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India contained in the Chapter X of their Keport on Indian " Constitutional 
Reforms. 

(2) Regarding questions of precedence of Ruling Princes inter it at social functions. 

2. Before entering into the particular questions at issue, it will not be oot of place to make 
a few general observations regarding the scheme formulated by the illustrious authors of the 
Report so far as it contains the recommendations for the Indian States. It must he admitted 
on all hands that the Indian States have hitherto maintained within their own ring fence an 
unique isolated position of imperium in impcria and have hitherto been content in developing 
their own resources and improving and ameliorating, as best as they could, the condition of 
their people, and as much as possible co-operated with the Paramount Power coming to its aid 
when such eo-operation or aid was needed, but no maehinary ever existed fora united action 
with regard to either, for Imperial purposes or for the development of their Order generally 
or of the whole of India. The time has, however, changed and the self-sufficiency of these 
States has gradually been vanishing before the spread of civilisation and freedom of commu- 
nications and there has arisen community of interests between these States and British India 
making them more or less economically inter-dependent on one another in matters which are 
common to all the States and of joint interest to them as well as British India, the two 
halves in which the Indian Empire exists linked and held together by the Paramount Power. 
The development of trade, commerce and fiscal necessities have been exercising a levelling 
influence on the life of the people. These signs of the times cannot be ignored, nor can they 
he misread, nor the fact that the various influences that nre at work have been entering into 
our very fabric bringing unification of thoughts and ideas in the people. Up till now no 
constitutional form of Government existed in India; now it is the wish of the illustrious 
authors of the Report that a constitutional form of Government should be given to British 
India, by securing for her people a progressive realisation of- responsible Government, in order 
that the Indian Empire " may have an honourable position as an integral part of the Empire ". 
Any reconstitution of the present constitution of the Indian Empire, therefore, cannot be 
complete without considering the position of these Indian States which embrace one-third of 
tlio area of the Indian Empire and one-fourth of.ifs population. The problem is as intricate as 
it is complex in its nature and it had presented peculiar difficulties for solution which the 
illustrious authors of the Report have, after consulting somo of the leading Princes, most 
tactfully tackled. The illustrious authors >pf the Report have, eo far as it is compatible 

Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, with the unique and peculiar position enjoyed by 
paragraph 312. the Princes, Sovereign within their own territories, 

Roport on Indian Constitutional Reforms, linked them together in order that they may he 
paragraph 305. drawn' “ still closer in the orbit of the Empire”, 

“ without impairing their right', dignities, t tea/ and privileges secured to them by mutual 
treaties aud engagements and runoffs ”. The caro and solicitude with which the question has 
been faced aro worthy of the two distinguished statesmen who have formulated the scheme, 
and our Order must acknowledge with gratitudo the scope which has been given for our 
seif-development without affecting our internal autonomy which we prize so much. Wo'must 
also be grateful for the handsomo acknowledgment of what little onr Order could do to help the 
Empire in the titanic struggle which has recently been brought to a glorious conclusion, and 
t, , a ulso for recognition of the fact that tbo “ Empire's 

paragraph 258. . fl aarrel was ®“ r . fl uarr = ! » g">»eful tot 

the sympathetic feelings, the noblo sentiments, 
and the high motives whioh actuated tho noble authors of the Report in framing their 
recommendations. 

3. In order to meet the growing needs of the time, the introduction of a machinery capable 
of responding to each other’s needs and aspirations, is the keynote of these proposals, and this 
noble purpose cannot he served _ unless the galaxy of tho Indian States are constituted into a 
well-ordered constellation by bringing them more in touch with His Excellency the 'Viceroy 
and by forging a new link between the States and British India. This is meant to he done bv the 
creation of a new factor to bo called the Princes’ Council, an idea which has been in develop- 
ment since the regimi of Lord Lyttnn without affecting the infernal “ autonomy ” of the 
various units whioh the whole system is composed of. This is meant to he cffecied’bv keeping 
three safety valves in tho machinery ns follows i — 

(i) The first and foremost of these is tho option left to the States themselves whether to 

Report on Indian ConrtRutloaal Reform., the proposal Says 

paragraph 300, “ ,at R weald be a strange reward for lovalty and 

devotion to force new ideas upon those who did 
not desire them". 
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(it) By asBurino - that the “ rights, dignities and tszat, and privileges secured to them 

by treaties, sanads and engagements or by 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, established practice ”, will not be affected by these 
paragraph SOo. constitutional reforms. 

t£ii) By leaving the' States free as hitherto 
Report on Indian Constitutional Befonns, lt £ or j; rec t transaction of business between the 
pamgrap . Government of India and the States/* 

4. Thus leaving the mainspring of the machinery intact and by • strengthening 
the existing links and forging the still closer ones in the mighty chain of relationships 
between the Government and the Indian States other parts have been proposed to be 
changed or introduced for the smooth working of the machinery as a whole. The scheme, ns 
proposed by the noble authors of the Beport under paragraph 802 of the Beport, appears to be 
intended for only important States. The terminology " important " seems to have been further 
explained to comprise only those States which are fully autonomous. .This criterion to my 
mind would create heartburning to many otherwise important States as they will be deprived 
of the benefit of the scheme, although I think on an examination of the Treaties the Govern- 
ment can accord in full the inherent sovereignty to some of the States by divesting itself of any 
residuary jurisdiction which it may be exercising in practice but which is not warranted by the 
exact terms of the treaties, thus bringing them under the category of fully ‘‘autonomous 
States”. Nevertheless there will be others whose status on account of their historical traditions, 
size and population may be considered equally important and these States are likely to be left 
out by the recommended differentiation. Therefore, I think, it would be advisable to include all 
hereditary salute Stales for the purpose of the scheme in general, effecting farther differentia- 
tion for particular purposes of the scheme, as for instance, ( 1) for direct relations with the 
Paramount Power, and (2) for Conncil purposes. As regards first, the basis of differentiation 
ought to be the Treaty rights of the States. Therefore all fully autonomous Treaty States in the 
enjoyment of hereditary salutes should be classed under one group for the purpose of (1), and 
for (2) the Rulers of all States enjoying a hereditary salute of lfi guns and over and such others 
of recognised importance on account of their historical traditions, size and population should' 
he made eligible for seats in the Council. The Rulers of these States should have personal 
votes and others should have seats in the Council by election and should be represented 
collectively. This will leave a certain number of States which will not he eligible for 
individual seats in the Council. For these States the question of constituting provincial 
Councils may be considered with advantage. 

5. For speedier transaction of business and for bringing the States more in touch with 
the Government it has been proposed that all important States should be placed in direct 
political relations with the Government of India, «.<?., in future their correspondence should 
pass through only one intermediary. This will lead to some important changes in the 
existing machinery and probably in the cadre of the Political Department. Wo cannot 
ignore the fact that Ibis machinery has an excellent record in the paBt and has played a 
very important part in developing the resources of many States ; nor can we pass over with- 
out paying our grateful thanks to those Political Officers of the old school who cemented the 
friendship of the State and are still cementing it with the Government. It is not that we are 
less appreciable of the useful part this machinery has played in the past, but we are more 
apprehensive of a greater and more delicate task before it which the exigencies of the time 
require. And if I am permitted to say so, I may add that, in order to he a complete success, 
the future machinery must have in it some elements introduced so as to bo fully responsive to 
finer touches while playing its double role, the mouthpiece of the Government and the custodian 
of the Imperial policy qb well as the interpreter of the feelings, sentiments and the aspirations 
of the Indian States. - 


Ikvbuvention. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, who is responsible to His Majesty’s Government at home 
for the safety and good government of the Indian Empire as a whole, retains in his hands a 
right of timely intervention in the Indian States thnngh the States arc. fully ‘‘autonomous” 

Report on Indian Constitutional Reform., “ eternal affairs. _Thc Beport points out 

paragraph 303. that this autonomy secured to the States by a 

■ particular clause in the treaties “ has not in the 
past precluded nnd_ docs not even now preclude interference with the administration by 
Government”. This right the distinguished authors of the Report wish to have kept intact in 
future. ‘‘The guarantee to a Native Ruler against the risk of being dethroned by insnrrection 
necessarily involves a corresponding guarantee to his subjects against intolerable misgovernment” 
is a theory propounded by Sir C. ,D. Tnppcr and Sir Bee Warner. As the time has considerably 
changed since Lis theory was propounded and the ideas of the pcoplo have been changing with it 
and ns the Rulers are gradually becoming educated and enlightened, there is very little chance 
of any rising or insurrection of the pfcople against their Rulers. However, on this basis if 
intervention becomes necessary it may be tolerated, bnt not interference on any other paltry 
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round as ifc is likely to happen, e.g., from constant complaint of a ring of disaffected and 
discontented subjects of a State or on the public comments of political agitators. Against 
these the position of the Princes must be safeguarded. Hence a great, caution and discretion 
will have to be exercised when or not any action is needed, and my humblo viow on this 
point is to follow a policy of " watch and wait " rather than of taking a hasty step which 
would do more harm than good hy preventing the matters from settling themselves in their 
natural course. It is only on the ground of intolerable misgovernment and flagrant misrule 
that any action will be justified. The degree of so-called misgovernment which will be 
tolerated and the consequences that will follow will, I presume, depend on the nature of each 
particular case and in extreme cases might lead to trials of the Rulers if that be the meaning 
of the illustrious authors of the Report. In this respect l may point out that the very idea 
of putting a Ruling Prince on his trial is shocking to the Indian mind, though snoh instances 
may not bo wanting in the past. As an improvement is being made in every direction 
leading to the reconstruction of the machinery, why not an improvement in this very idea 
itself ? 

" Man must pass from old to new 
Prom what once seemed good, to 
What now proves best”. 

By this it is not meant that misgovernment or misrule is to be tolerated and supported 
but nothing short of “ flagrant misgovernment ” should set the machinery in motion, and 
this machinery must needs improve. Until the people are not so much advanced as to 
exact from their Ruler the proper discharge of duties towards them, some machinery must 
exert its influence on him' in serions cases and, if ever such occasion arises to try 
him, let him be judged by his peers at the instance of the Paramount Power. But the 
machinery should ho set in motion from the top and not from the bottom and the 
commission that will enquire into the case should have in its composition some members on 
behalf of the Princes, as even in a small 1 Punchayet the parties are not denied of having their 
own nominees. 


Treaty Rights. 

It appears that some of the States have apprehension that their treaty rights, privileges 
and prerogatives have a teudcncy of being gradually frittered away. So to reassure them 
it has been suggested to have the treaties standardised and codified. It is not clear hoiv this 
is going to be effected and in what way the process is to be operative. This may lead to 
tho initiation of a new principle, if not exactly a change of policy. If it is meant to classify 
the States as explained in paragraph I of this note, to ascertain tho exact position held by 
the States according to their treaties, the proposal is quite welcome. But when it is said 
that they are to be “ reviewed ” it sounds a note of alarm, as such review cannot be done 
without entering into the terms of the treaties. Tho process to be adopted mu6t level up 
and not level down. I need not Bay that the treaties are sacred relics to both tho parties and 
the " keeper of our conscience J> , tho " plighted faith ” of the people through their representa- 
tives. The spirit as well as tho letter of these treaties iB of great importance. The 
development of the British system has rendered the provision of some of the treaties a little 
irksome and at tiroes they block the completion of Government projects. New Departments 
arise and inaugurate new policies which pay very little regard to the prescriptive rights of 
the Native Slates. A growing corollary of the theory of imperial partnership seems to he 
that tho Government is not necessarily bound by treaties which are considered obsolete. 
This school of thought which considered the treaties to have served their time 
and to ho now obsolete is gradually growing and, unless n strong policy of scrupulous 
maintenance of treaties is declared, wo must be apprehensive of a danger ahead, for once 
that idea is supported and we begin to think that the treaties can be changed when 
necessity arises we do not know where it will lead to. Tho conditions and circumstances 
under which the treaties were made might have changed, but the documents still exist and 
if they can be reviewed in the light of the case law which has grown up around tho treaties 
what certitude there is that the terms which will now replace the originals would stand the 
test of time, not to speak of centuries ? So in each ebangiug circumstance they will have 
to be changed and in every period the original is likely to bo whittled away. Bnt our Order 
must acknowledge gratefully the assurance atready given by His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
in his public utterances, first in his inaugural speech at the Conference of the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs on the 13th October 191G in which a declaration has been made in' the following 
significant words t — 

" These treaties arc sacred and I can assure yen that it will be my earnest desire to main- 
tain them not only in tho letter hut in the spirit in which they were framed." And secondly 
in his memorable speech atDharonthe 13th August IMS in which II is Excellency said 
“ I need not -assure Your Highness that the Government of India are concerned to safeguard 
tho rights, privileges and interests of the relatively small States no less than those ot their 
larger neighbours and welcome tho Rulers equally cordially, as partners and co-workers ”, 
These assurances, 1 am thankful to say, will have gone a considerable way towards removing 
onr apprehensions and allaying our anxieties. 
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Joint Deliberation on Matters or Common Interest. , 

Thie is a very complex subject and is not so simple as it appears to be, as, while giving 
practical effect to the principle enunciated, many difficulties will arise and will have to be 
very cautiously dealt with ; underneath this principle flows the idea of “ "ive and take/’ 
a necessary corollary of our Imperial partnership and how far our Order will be prepared to 
accept this idea can only be seen from results. The Princes will not wish to have their 
domestic matters discussed, nor the people in British India wish that the Princes should have 
any voice in any matters domestic of British India. The influences of the time, however, 
cannot be ignored ; they arc not respecters of persons and are making us every day economi- 
cally interdependent. On matters of common interest, therefore, though theoretically wo are 
“ isolated ” our people are being daily affected and it is not possible to cheek the inrush of the 
torrent by raising artificial sand bats. Face it we must boldly and we must tarn it to our best 
advantage. By natural process what is needed is being done, then why not an adoption of a 
common platform to stand upon for exchange of onr views on matters of joint interest and those 
that are of vital interest to India, as a whole, so that onr energies may be combined for the good 
of us both and of India generally and that actions taken in all cases of joint interest may be to 
onr mutual advantage. For not having a machinery of this nature for joint deliberation, the 
Indian States have been *' vitally affected in the ,paBt by decisions taken without reference to 
them.’'’ And our Order must be grateful to the illustrious authors of the Keport for reoognis- 
. _ , _ , ing the fact that “the States have a clear right to 

a fa CP ° rt h3Tl. Constitutional Reforms, aBk forifc ; n future”. The principle boin ff settled, 

pa agrap i . W e are to recommend a procedure which would bo 

suitable to our Order. , 

My bumble view on the point is that it will not be advisable to compromise the position of the 
Princes by saddling them up with business of any assemblies in British India, but the interests 
of the States can best be served and safeguarded if such matters are discussed by joint committees 
of the representatives of the States (unless any Prince wishes to personally represent bis State) 
as well as of British India. An cqnal nnmber of representatives of States can meet an equal 
number of dignitaries of British Provinces and deliberate upon mattors of joint interest to both 
and their resolutions on a particular bill may, before it is passed into a law, be placed by the 
Government before the Princes’ Council for their views. 


9. Those observations will throw some light on the replies know give point per point as 
they are in the Agenda, and I may also mention that, as the full extent of the administrative 
changes which are likely to be sanctioned for British India is not known, the standpoint of our 
Order may' vary if the principles on which tlio scheme is based are changed or materially 
affected by any untoward decisions. 

I. 


Dine or Division. 

For the purpose of the scheme in general the differentiating line should bo between all the 
States which enjoy hereditary salutes and which do not. For the purpose of the particular 
recommendations of the scheme, e.ff., (1) direct relations with the Paramount Power, and (2) 
Princes’ Conncil, further differentiation appears necessary-. Therefore all treaty States fully 
autonomous under the terms of their treaties and in the enjoyment of hereditary’ salutes 
should he classed under one group for the purpose of (1) and for (2) thojltulers of all 
. States enjoying hereditary salutes of 15 gnnB and over and such otbers'of recognised imports 
ance on account of their historical traditions, size and population may ho separately olassed 
from others. 

(2) To simplify’, standardize, etc. This is a general question and vital to the States 
which should better he left to the deliberation of a special sitting of the Council. 

(3) Princes’ Council should be established with the following constitution — 

The llulcrs of all States enjoying hereditary salutes of 1C> guns or over and such others of 
recognised importance on account of their historical traditions, size and population should ho 
eligible for scats in the Council. The Balers of these States should have personal votes and 
others should have seats in the Conncil by election and should he represented collectively. ThiB 
will leave a certain number of States which will not he eligible for individual seats in the 
Council. For these States the question cf constituting Provincial Councils may he considered 
with advantage. 

(11 Standing Committee. If necessary, such a committee may he appointed annually 
by the Princes’ Council, but it should have no independent status. The Committee should he 
composed of members on territorial basis. The business to he entrusted to this Committee 
may be also disposed of by co-opting members from different, territorial groups for question!: 
affecting and arising in such territorial areas, and in view of this alternative an appointment of 
a permanent Secretary may he considered. 

(5) Settlement of disputes. 

Inter-statal dispute? should he decided by the Government with the advice of a commis- 
sion. II ith regard to a dispute between a State and the Government, a commission should be 
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appointed and an appeal on cither’s motion shonld lie to the Secretary of State. The 
commission to be granted on the option of the concerned. 

(6) We want that enqniry should be made by commission, but tbe matter shonld be 
decided by His Excellency the Viceroy in consultation with the Princes’ Council. In the 
commission of enquiry out of the additional Members the Prince concerned should be allowed 
to Lave at least one member of his choice. 

(7) I agree; bnfc the word “important States ” is vague and should he defined and the 
different relation should be based upon autonomy which in its turn should be decided according 
to the treaty relations as mentioned above. 

(8) Joint deliberation. 

This committee or body should be made of equal number of representatives from the 
States and the same number of members from the dignitaries of British Indian Provinces. 

II. 

The question of precedence of Ruling Princes, infer se in social functions, bristles with 
difficulties. Nevertheless if it is a help to the Government, our Order should try to find out 
a solution. To my mind the usual precedence should be observed and when the question of 
choice comes as to whom precedence should bo given in a group of Princes enjoying equal 
status, the choice must rest with the host who would invite them. 

UDAJI RAO PUAR, 

Maharaja of JDKar. 




APPENDIX E. 

OPINIONS RECEIVED PROM RULING PRINOES WHO WERE 
UNABLE TO ATTEND THE CONBERENCE. 
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Views of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 


Extract from a note, dated the 4th November 1918, by lie Astitla.nl Minister, Political 

Department, Hyderabad State. 


His Exalted Highness, whilo appreciating the courtesy of the Government of India in 
inviting him to express his views on the points above mentioned, does not consider it necessary 
to add anything to tho specific views which have already been expressed by him in his 
confidential Note, dated the 1st December 1917, which was forwarded to His Excellency tho 
Viceroy, and a copy of which is attached for easy reference. In that note the Nizam has 
already anticipated tho points involved in the recommendations now under consideration, 
and he considers that it fully embodies his view's, to which he still adheres. Should unhappily 
at any time any instance ocenr involving any question affecting directly or indirectly' the 
rights, dignity, honour, powers and privileges to which the Ruler of this State is entitled 
under treaties with the British Government, His Exalted Highness feels that ho can always 
approach the Viceroy in the matter, and, if absolutely necessary, could appeal to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State or to the British Parliament. His Exalted Highness is still of opinion 
that this course is better suited to his dignity as the Sovoreign of the Premier Native 
State in India than entrusting his ease to representatives to be discussed in public. 


By order, 


(Sd.) FARIDOON MULIC, 

Assistant Minister, Political Department. 


NOTE. 

At tho present time the grant of Home Rule for British India is under discussion, and I 
understand that the claims of tho Ruling Princes to be considered in any constitutional 
reorganisation are being put forward in certain quarters. 

It is not for me to say anything on this subject in so far as British India is concerned. 
As one of the Ruling Princes aptly observed at the Chiefs’ Conference at Delhi the other day, 
1 have no desire to interfere with the affairs of British India any more than I wish British 
India to interfere with the internal affairs of my State. It is a golden rule, always observed 
hy my ancestors, and notably so l>y my late father, who strictly confined his activities to his 
own State alone, and never took any oldcial part in affairs outside his dominions. Nor, so far 
as 1 am aware, do any of tho published Homo Rule Schemes avow any present intention on 
the part of the framers to include the Indian States within tlicir scope, although certain 
sections of the Press, I notice, have not abstained from publishing the nature of their future 
anticipations. But on the subject of constitutional reform, as it may involve the relations 
between the Ruling Princes and the Government of India, I feel that it will not he oat of 
place for me to make a few remarks. 

I may observe at the outset that I succeeded ruy late lamented father only about seven 
years ago, and consequently my knowledge of affairs and my experience are limited, and do not 
extend beyond my own State. 

Various proposals have been put forward as regards the necessity for the Indian States 
' participating in this general movement. It is suggested that the Princes should claim 
representation in the Councils of the Empire with regard to matters which affect their own 
particular States, and also in matters affecting British India and the States jointly. With 
this object in view it has bren proposed, I believe, that some of the principal Indian States 
should move that their representatives be appointed to the Imperial Legislative'' Council, and 
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that at least one Ruling Prince or a representative appointed on behalf of all the Ruling 
Princes shonld have a Eeat in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, to take part in discussions 
affecting both British India and Indian States. 

I am of opinion that in such Imperial matters and internal affairs ^ as may affect 
both British India and the Indian States jointly, it would- be advisable if the Govern- 
ment of India consulted the Ruling Princes on these points before arriving at any 
final decision. The Government of India would then be in a position to have before 
them the views of the Ruling Princes whose States would be included in the decision 
of an} - great question affecting both British India and Indian States jointly. 1' or instance, 
any fiscal or currency policy of the Government of India which would affect both Indiau 
States os well as British India shonld first be intimated to the States concerned, and their 
views obtained by any suitable method before any final decision is reached. As regards Im- 
perial affairs of first importance, a great step has already been taken in advance,^ and a con- 
cession of the most far-reaching consequences haB just been granted by the King’s Govern- 
ment to the Indian Princes as a body by the inclusion of one of their number among the three 
representatives of India at the Imperial War Conference of Great Britain and lier Dominions, 
which was held recently in London. The representation of India in the Councils of the-Bntish 
Empire was an epoch-making event both for India and the Indian States, and it is hoped that 
in future the Ruling Princes will be given their due voice in the discussion of Imperial issues 
of importance. 

Apart from what I have stated above, I see no reason why the present system, which has 
existed for considerably over a century between the Government of India and my State, should 
ho disturbed. I fail to see how any change would benefit either the interests of my subjects 
or my own sovereign' status, which has been preserved by the scrupulous observance of my 
treaties, status, rights, honours, dignities and privileges as promised by the Proclamation of 
Queen Victoria in 1858, and as assured anew by the late King Edward VII and His present 
Majesty King George V in their public pronouncements. Should my State have a grievance, 
it can now approach the Viceroy about it, and, if absolutely necessary, could appeal to the 
Secretary of State or to Parliament. This procedure, in my opinion, is better suited to the 
dignity of Sovereigns than entrusting their case as it were to representatives to he discussed 
in public. These reasons probably actuated the Government of India to decide that no 
question should he put in the Legislative Assemblies of British India about Indian States. 
So far as I am concerned, I should not like any questions affecting my ’State being determined 
on the advice of other Ruling Princes, or of their representatives, Hindus or Muhammadans. 
I am inolined to think that if this procedure was adopted, it would contravene the essential 
principle that each Prince is a Sovereign who is entitled to conduct his business direct with 
tho British Government, without the intervention of other Indian States, or of any Legis- 
lative Assemblies of British India. There are, I believe, as many as 600 Indian States, 
varying from great dominions down to small territories of a few square miles each. I imagine 
there is no great similarity between any two States, ns regards their origin, historical relations 
with the British Government, or their political development. It seems to me therefore that 
it would ho difficult for any one Ruling Prince to represent the rest as far as internal affairs 
are concerned. Personally, I think that Hyderabad has nothing to gain by asking for an 
alteration in tho present system with regard to the relations between the State and tho Viceroy. 
I know that I have free access to the Viceroy (who is always an eminent English Nobleman 
and a sympathetic representative of a sympathetic King-Emperor) and that I can approach 
him through tho Resident, who corresponds generally with tho King’s Ambassador at the 
Court of a European Sovereign. 

For these among other reasons, which need not be enumerated here, I am of opinion that 
the existing system should he continued at least for the present. My State is quite satisfied 
with it. Should, however, in the future, any changes be considered necessary, it will bo time 
enough tlieu to think about them. 

I may add in conclusion that, following in the steps of my late father, I have hitherto 
abstained from attending tlio Conference of Ruling Princes assembled at Delhi, and it is 
my present intention to keep to this rule. The circumstances connected with each Indian 
State arc different, and what may suit one State may not suit anotbpr. It is, therefore, my 
wish to continue the procedure which my late father followed. If I have any special request 
to. make on behalf of my State to the Government of India, I prefer doing so direct to the 
Viceroy through the proper channel, instead of submitting my request 'through a representa- 
tive body, however distinguished that body may he. And 1 feel sure that whenever the 
Viceroy wishes to ascertain my views upon any subject His Excellency will give me, and such 
other Ruling Princes as "do not take part in Conferences, an opportunity of oxpressing my 
opinion by individual correspondence, in the same way, for instance, ns Lord Minto afforded 
my late father, by consulting him about the general question of sedition in India in the 
year ISO?. 


[Signed by Hit limited llighnetl.~] 


Jit Iteeerabtr 1917. 
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Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

Memorandum dated the ltth October by the Detean of Myiorc State. 

The views of His Highness’ Government are given against each of the recommendations. 
The concluding observations which follow contain the general opinion of His Highness* 
Government on the recommendations as a whole, besides one or two suggestions on matters 
not referred to. 


Paragraph number and recommendations made 
therein. 


302 

(1) That, with a view to improve future 
relations between the Crown and the States, 
a definite line should he drawn separating 
the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal 
administration from the others. 

305 

[2) That, with the content of the Unlevs 
of States, their relations with the Govern- 
ment of India should he examined, not 
necessarily with a view to any ebaugo of 
policy, hut in order to simplify, standardise 
and codify existing practice for the future. 


30G 

(3) That a permanent Council of Frinccs 
should, he established. 


Viows of Ill's Highness’ Government. 


In the opinion of His Highness* Govern- 
ment, this is a desirable measure. 


So far as this State is concerned, its 
relations with the Government of India are 
expressed in the Mysore Treaty of 1013. 
This Government would welcome such an 
examination in order to simplify, standardise 
and codify existing practices for the future 
as stated, prodded the practices are in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the Treaty and 
the declared policy of non-interferonce in the 
internal administration of the State. 

It is desirable that this enquiry should ho 
cntrnBted, if possible, to a Committee com- 
posed of a Senior Judge of a High Conrt and 
a representative each of the Government of 
India and of the State concerned. 

In the Darbar’s view it is very necessary 
that the opportunity should also he taken to 
concede to the State the fullest freedom, 
compatible with Imperial interests, for its 
industrial and economic development. 

His Highness’ Government welcome the 
assurance in paragraph 303 of the Report 
that no constitutional changes which mar 
take place will impair the rights, dignities 
and privileges secured to the Princes and 
their States by Treaties, Sanad and 
Engagements or by established practice. 

His Highness the Maharaja has never 
been enthusiastic about the need of such a 
Council. By this form of numerical 
representation the larger and more progres- 
sive States will not wield their legitimate 
influence in the Assembly, at all events not 
to the extent of their importance or com- 
mensurate with their population or magnitude 
of their interests. The largest or the most 
advanced State gets the same representation 
as the smallest or the most backward. The 
proposed Council is also open to the objection 
that all Ruling Princes may not he able 
to visit Delhi, and their position as Sovereign 
Princes places them at a disadvantage for 
the discussion of political questions. Some 
of the Princes may not care to expose ibem- 
setves to criticism by taking sides on current 
public, questions. For these and otheT 
reasons, the Conneil will not correctly 
represent the views and interests of all the 
Indian States. 


Z 
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Paragraph number and recommendations made 
therein. 


307 

H) Thai the Council of Princes should he 
invited annually to appoint a small Standing 
Committee. 


30S 

t&) That, NY lure the Viceroy thinks this 
desirable, Commissions of Enquiry should ho 
appointed in regard to — 

1°) the settlement of disputes between the 
Government of India or any Local Govern- 
ment and a State or between one State and 
another; and 

{C) the decision of cases where a State is 
dissatisfied with the ruling or advice of ilie 
Government of India or of any of their local 
representatives. 


300 

O') That, when questions arise of depriving 
the Ruler of a State of his rights, dignities 
aud powers, or of debarring from succession 
a member of his family, they should always 
be referred to a Commission to he appointed 
by the Viceroy to advise him. 


310 

v<l That, as a general principle, all 
itnrortani SUU-S should he placed in direct 
political relations with the Government of 
India. 


Yiotvs of His Highnoss' Government. 


An annual Conference of Princes on the 
present basis, that is, without a rigid 
constitution, may be of some social and 
educative value and help also in the pro- 
tection of the rights and privileges of 
Princes and their Stales. 

As at present advised. His Highness 
does not propose to attend this Conference 
or the Council of Princes, if one is formed, 
but he would like to have the option of 
sending a representative to the Council, if 
he considers it desirable to do so. 

His Highness' Government are glad 
to observe that the direct transaction of 
business between the Government of India 
and any State would not ho affected by the 
institution of this Council. 


A Committee like what is proposed 
would be an advantage only if tho whole- . 
time services of specially qualified eminent 
men could he engaged and they are 
stationed nt the Headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India. In auy case, the States 
which choose to remain outside tho Conncil 
of Princes should be separately and 
adequately represented on tho proposed 
Committee, due regard being had to their 
size and lelalive impiorlancc. 


The proposals seem generally suitable but 
His Highness’ Government would add that 
the responsibility for a final decision in all 
important matters should rest with the 
Government of India, „ except when the 
Government, of India is unable to accept 
the finding of the Commission or is itself 
a party to the dispute. In the latter oveut, 
the ease might ho referred for decision by 
the Secretary of State. 

In tho Durbar's opinion the value of 
this concession would bo enhanced if the 
Stato concerned is also given the option of 
having such cases referred to a Commission. 


Same remark as clause I against (5). 


This is a desirable change provided the 
portfolio of the Political Department conti- 
nues to be held by His Excellency tho 
I icc-roy. 
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Paragraph number and recommendations made 
therein. 


Yiovrs of His Highness’ Government. 


Oil 

(8) That means should he provided for 
joint deliberation between the Government 
of India and the Princes on matters of 
common interest to both. 


ConetKiiinr/ observations. 


His Highness' Government have always 
contended that provision should be made 
for deliberation between the Government of 
India and the Indian States on matters of 
common interest to both. The Durbar 
are glad that this claim of the States has 
been clearly and expressly recognised. But 
questions of common interest tan be effect- 
ively deliberated upon only in a common 
Chamber consisting of the delegates of the 
States and of the representatives of British 
India. His Highness’ Government enter- 
tain no apprehension that the representation 
of Indian States in a second Chamber of 
the Government of India would infringe 
the doctrine of non-interference on the part 
of the Princes in the affaire of British India. 
Nor would snch an arrangement lead to 
interference by representatives of British 
India in the affairs of Indian States. As 
stated in paragraph 31?. of the Keport “the 
trend of events must draw them (Native 
States) etill closer into the orbit of the 
Empire, and the process need give rise to 
no alarm lest their internal autonomy be 
threatened His Highness' Government 
are inclined to endorse the view of the 
Bight Ilon’ble the Secretary of State who 
stated in the House of Commons on Ibo Oth 
AoguBt 19 IS that, the “Second Chamber 
would indicate the road along which in duo 
course and when they wished to share great 
Imperial purposes, the Princes of India who 
■were now rather isolated ia constitution, 
might join the upper house in deliberating 
common affairs ". In tbc opinion of His 
Highness' Government, joint consultation 
between the Council of Princes and 
Council of State or between the represen- 
tatives of those bodies would not be a 
satisfactory arrangement. 

His Highness’ Government are of opinion 
that the proposals contained in paragraphs 
302, 305, 30S and 310 of the Report have 
reference exclusively to the relations of the 
States to the Government of India and 
might have been made at any time indepen- 
dently of the contemplated reforms in the 
constitutional machinery of the Government 
of India. 

The proposals which arc closely connected 
with the Scheme of lteforms are only three. 


(1) the creation of a Council of Princes ; 

(2) the establishment of a Standing Com- 
mittee of that Conncil ; and 

(3) provision for joint deliberation on 
matters of common interest. 

The Standing Committee for all practical 
purposes may he construed as forming part 
of the Scheme of Council of Princes. 
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Paragraph number and recommendations made 
” ' therein , 


THE MAHARAJA OP BARODA. 

* 

View* of His Highness* Government, , 


A Council of Princes may be of some use 
for tbe protection of tbe dignity and 
privileges of the Ruling Princes and may,, 
as stated above, be of value alsoas a social 
and educative measure. But it cannot, in 
tbe opinion of His Highness’ Government, 
deal satisfactorily with matters relating to 
the Indian Empire as a whole. That work 
can best be done only by tbe representatives 
of the States sitting, along with the 
representatives of British India, in. one of the 
proposed constitutional Assemblies of the 
Government of India. 


M. Visvesva.ha.ya, 
Dexaan of Mysore. 


11th October 1918. 


Views of His Highness 


the Maharaja 


Gaekwar of Baroda, 


Extract from a letter No. R.-814, dated the 20th September 1918, from the Demon, Baroda 
Slate, to the Resident at Baroda, embodying the views of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Baroda. 

***** 


O , The distinguished authors of the Report have rightly recognised at the outset the 

existence of a perturbing feeling in the minds of 
Separating Puli Power States from Minor States, some p r i nees that the measure of Sovereignty and 
paragraph 302. ^ independence guaranteed to them has not been 

accorded in full in actual practice and that a tendency has been manifested by the Political 
Officers to level down distinctions of rights and status by uniformity of treatment. If a 
definite line is drawn separating Sovereign Princes who enjoy full autonomy in all their 
internal affairs from others who do not, in order that the future relations between the Crown 
and tbe Soveroign States may be improved and their full internal autonomy restored. His 
Highness’ Government would consider the move to be on the right line. 


3. AV it h regard to the proposed standardisation and codification of Treaties, His Highness’ 
ci ... i! , „ ... . Government cannot view with favour any such 

‘ attempt. It is apprehended that such an endeavour 

may only have a levelling and corroding influence upon the superior Treaty Rights of indivi- 
dual States. The Report correctly recognises that the Indian States range widely from 
Sovereign States with full autonomy in all their internal affairs to States in which British 
Government have assumed large powers of internal control. Uniformity of standards and 
codified methods of interpretation will tend to obscure these important distinctions of status 
no less than uniformity of nomenclature does now. 


A tendency has lately grown in certain official quarters to regard Treaties and Engage- 
ments as obsolete and antiquated, and to interpret them in the light of relations that have been 
established by a body of case law subsequent to their first execution. The report rightly 
recognises the existence of a feeling of uneasiness in the minds of the Princes regarding this 
tendency to whittle down the rights and privileges secured by solemn Treaties and His 
Highness’ Government trust that this tendency will be rectified in all future interpretations 
' of Treaties. 

What the Ruling Princes have all along desired is n, full recognition of tbeir internal 
sovereignty and a removal of all restrictions on the development of their resources. This 
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cardinal principle of maintaining inviolate the sovereign status of the Ruling Princes and their 
internal indcpendenco should be the corner-stone of every new attempt to reconstruct tho 
fabric of political relations between the Indian Princes and the Government of India, 


4, The proposal to institute an “ Advisory Council ” of Princes does not commend itself 
, „„„ to His Highness' Government. As already 

Conned of I nocen, paragraph 3Qt>. communicated in connection with the scheme of 

the Council of Notables proposed at the time of the Morley-Minto Reforms, “a merely 
ornamental advisory body would scarcely he a useful organ.” It would be more desirable 
to have a properly constituted deliberative assembly with well defined powers to deal with 
matters applicable to all the States generally as well as questions of common interest between 
British India and the Indian States. It is proposed instead to call at this stage only an 
Advisory Council of Princes to he consulted on such questions affecting the States generally 
which the Viceroy would deeide to refer to them. But the utility cf even sncli a Council is 
likely to be greatly impaired if little initiative is left in tbeir hands. The Princes should he 
free to interpellate and suggest to Government suitable questions on which their considered 
opinion may be helpful in removing the several disabilities under which they are labouring. 
Their suggestions should find ready acceptance on the agenda, which should be finally settled 
by a Working Committee of Princes, on which the Secretary, Political Department, should 
also bo asked to work as one member and formally approved of by the Viceroy. 


To get any substantial benefit from tho formation of such a Council it is necessary that 
the existing restrictions on mutual intercourse and interchange of ideas between the Princes 
should be removed. This method of working is entirely new to the Princes and they could 
get a better appreciation of the various subjects if they could freely exchange their views 
before attending the sessions of the Council. 


His Highness’ Government note with approval that the institution of the proposed 
Council of Princes is not intended to supplant the direct transaction of business between the 
Government of India and any State ; for no advice given by any r.neh consultative body can 
take the place of individual negotiations required by Treaty obligations. The preservation 
of the right of dealing direct with the Government of India should in fact he an absolute 
sine qua non of the working of any such general Advisory Council. 


It is suggested that any line of distinction drawn between the Sovereign States which 
enjoy full powers and others which do not, should not disqualify the latter from forming part 
of the Council of Princes, which it should bo the endeavour of Government to make ns largely 
representative as possible. Moreover, the membership of the Council of Princes should be 
entirely voluntary. 


5. Tho Standing Committee of 
Standing Committee, paragraph 307. 


Representatives should be raised to the status of a 
Political Board. The advice of such a Board 
may be of great help to the Political Department, 
especially when questions involving an intimate knowledge of custom and usage como up for 
decision. Such a Political Board, however, cannot havo much scope for usefulness unless its 
tenure iB extended to from 3 to 6 years. 


6. Tho principle of referring questions of dispute between two or more States, or between 

a State and a Local Government or the Govern- 
CommiSBion of Enquiry, iparagtopli 308. T » ml umir». 

1 r meut of India, to a Judicial Commission is sound. 

The Report, however, has recommended only its qualified recognition ; and the reservation 
mating it available only where the Viceroy thought such a reference desirable is obviously 
unsound, ns the Government of India may often themselves be a party to such dispute. The 
proposal leaves much room for improvement and it is suggested that — 


(a) reference to such a Commission should he left to the option of either party ; 

(4) the Commission should not be only a consultative body making a report to the 
Yicetoy but a deciding Judicial Tribunal ; and 

(c) its decision should he subject to an appeal by eitlior party aggrieved to tbo Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 


7. Similarly, as regards the proposed Commission of Enquiry into the alleged misconduct 

of a Ruler, tho. opinion of the Commission so 
appointed to advise the Viceroy should bo — 


Enquiry into Misconduct, paragraph S09. 


(a) referred to the Secretary of State for final orders ; and 

(4) the Ruler aggrieved with such orders should have the right of appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 


(c) the Rider complained against should have an adequate right to challen^-e the 
•nomination of any Commissioner proposed to he empanelled for the enquiry; and 

(.<?) tho same safeguard of enquiry should be available when It is proposed to debar 
him from succession or withhold from him any powers of a Ruler to which he 
has an inherent title. 
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8. The proposal to place all important States in direct political relations with 

• the Government of India does not affect Baroda. 

Direct relations with the Government of Irmia, A’liat, is more necessary, however, is the correct 
paragraph S10. recognition of the proper functions and the place 

of the British Resident. His position should be only that of diplomatic representative 
accredited to the Rnler’s Court; and his functions only of a channel of communication. He 
should. have no power to withhold any letter or message intended for transmission and no 
judicial or supervisory powers in the State. 

9. The Reforms’ Report considerately assures all the Princes that no constitutional changes 

which may take place will impair the rights. 
Mole of effecting constitutional changes. dignities and privileges secured to them by 

Treaties and Engagements. It is accordingly suggested that the changes alluded to above 
should he effected by a Royal Message or Proclamation and not by any Legislative enactment 
on the Statute Boob of the Realm. 

10. There is little further to urge in connection with the other Reforms outlined in the 

Report. It is confidently hoped that the joint 
Joint Deliberation, paragraph 311. deliberation on matters of common interest by 

the deliberative Assembly referred to in paragraph i above and the representatives of British 
India will he really effective ; and no matter vitally affecting the interests of the Rulers 
should he decided without free and frank deliberation with all the States concerned. 

11. The Reforms proposed for discussion have been sketched necessarily on too general 

_ . lines and until fuller information is furnished on 

one nsion. nil their hearings and the merits of their working 

have been seen for some years. His Highness’ Government feel their inability to give any 
definite and final opinion on their value. They have many points to commeud them, hut they 
can only produce the desired result if they are carried out in aotual practice in the same noble 
spirit in which they have been conceived. 


Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancoro. 


Extract from a letter, dated the 34th August 1518, from the Dim an of Traoaneore, to the 

Eesident in Traoaneore and Cochin. 




* 


c 


» 


* 


The views of the Darbar are as follows : — 

(1) That a permanent Council of Princes should be established. 

In paragraph 306 of the Report it is stated that this Council would be a permanent 
consultative body and that the Viceroy would refer to it the questions which affect the States 
generally and other questions which are of concern either to tho Empire as a whole or to 
British India and the States in common. The latter class of questions form the subject-matter . 
of recommendation No. (5) as given in your letter and will be dealt with separately. Questions 
which affect the States generally would naturally fall within the province of the Council. The 
Darbar appreciates highly .the value of such an institution hut doubts whether it would he 
convenient for all the Princes forming the Council to attend its meetings regularly, especially for 
those who, as in Travancore, are at great distance from the Headquarters of the Government of 
India. ■ It is possible that important conclusions may be arrived at by the Council in the 
absence of a Prince whose State may be seriously affected thereby. It is worthy of considera- 
tion whether, in such cases, arrangements should not be made for the recorded views of the 
Darbar concerned being placed before the Council and the Government of India. 

(2) That the Council of Princes should be invited annually to appoint a small Standing 
Committee. 

Tho Darbar has no particular suggestion to offer on this point. In paragraph 307 of the 
Report it is stated that the Viceroy or the Political Department may refer to this Committee 
questions affecting the Native States which come up for decision in the Political Department 
especially matters of custom and usage, with a view to obtain advice as to the right course to 
Porsue. The. functions of the Committee as thus stated are, it is noted, more limited in scope 
than those of the Council as explained in paragraph 30G of the Report. The special provision 
that no reference affecting any individual State would be made to this Committee without the 
concurrence of Us Ruler is one to which the Darbar attaches considerable importance. 
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(3) That where the Viceroy thinks it desirable. Commissions of Enquiry should be 
appointed in regard to : — 

(a) the settlement of disputes between the Government of India or any local Govern - 
Merit and a State, or between one State and another, and 

(1j) tic decision of eases where a State is dissatisfied with the ruling or advice of the 
Government of India or of any of their local representaticcs. 

(t) That when questions arise of depriving the Ruler of a Slate of his rights, dignities 
and powers, or of debarring from succession a member of his family, they should always be 
referred to a Commission to be appointed by the Viceroy to advise him. 

These two recommendations are dealt with in paragraphs 30S and 300 of the Report iu 
which the constitution of the proposed Commissions is also explained . The Darhar thinks that 
these proposals are sound. 

(5) That means should be provided for joint deliberation between the Government of 
India and the Princes tn matters of common interest to both. 

This question is dealt with in paragraphs 157 and 311 of the Report. The Darbar is 
deeply sensible of the advantages of this proposal and attaches importance to the need for 
' deliberation between the Government of India and the Princes on matters of common interest 
to both and so as to ensure -that as far as possible decisions affecting India as a whole shall 
be reached after the views of the DarbaTs have been taken into account.' The exact form iu 
which effect would be given to the proposal is not definitely stated, though some suggestions 
with reference to it arc made in the concluding portion of paragraph 311 of the Report. Tho 
Darbar would suggest, in this connection, that in the discussions between the Government of 
India and the Princes in regard to matters of common concern to both, tho popular element 
in the Government of British India under the proposed reconstitution may not be given a 
voice,' as such a course would not be quite in harmony with the political relationship between 
the Government of India and the Princes. This relationship, which is often based on Treaty 
obligations, has special features about it which it is desirable to retain intact, unaffected by the 
constitutional changes contemplated iu British India, 


Views of His Highness the Raja of Cochin. 

Letter dated the 1st September 1018, from the Ditcan of Cochin, to the Resident in Travaitcorc 

and Cochin. 

With reference to your demi-official No. 77-18-3, dated the 17th Angust, I write to say 
that the subject has received the attention of tho Darbar. I am lo say that the Darbar approve 
of the live recommendations set forth in the first paragraph of your letter under reply. I 
am, however, to point out with reference to the proposed Council of Princes that, since the place 
of meeting will probably he iu Northern India, it may not be possible or convenient for 
Princes from all parts to attend every meeting that may be held. Where a Prince is unable 
to attend, I am to suggest that a copy of the agenda to be discussed should bo supplied to him 
well in advance of the date fixed for the meeting, so that he may be able to submit his views 
to the Council. As the Council will he a purely consultative body, it is presumed that the 
recommendations of the majority will not necessarily commit or hind individual States irrespec- 
tive of their views, and that matters referring strictly to an individual State will not ordinarily 
he discussed in Council without the concurrence of its llnler. Subject to these observations, 
1 am to say that the proposals have tho support of the Darbar. 


Views of the Fndukkottai Darbar. 

Extract from a letter Ro. 778-Political, dated the 3rd September 1018, from the Political 
Agent, VudukkoUai, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of -Veritas’. 

« * * * » 

The Pudukkollai Darhar, reserving any modification of opinion that may bo found 
necessary on ascertaining the views of Ilis Highness, have replied as follows : — 

“Recommendation (3), paragraph 30G.—V> c are in favour of the establishment of a 
Council of Princes, which we consider will he able to render very valuable cervices both to the 
Viceroy and to the Ruling Princes. , We agree also with the proposals about the boHicg of 
the meetings of such a Council, the preparation of the agenda and the conduct of burines*. 
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“ Recommendation ( 4 ), paragraph 307. — We are in favour of tbo proposal to appoint a 
standing committee of the Council of Princes, subject of course to the proviso stated, viz., that 
no reference affecting any individual State would be made to the Committee without the 
concurrence of the State’s Euler. ' 

“ Recommendation (S) , paragraph 308. — We infer from the wording of this paragraph 
that it is intended to differentiate some functions of the "Viceroy from those of the Governor- 
General in Council, i.e., it appears that the Viceroy presumably as representative of the 
King-Emperor will he given the function of arbitrator or umpire between the State and the 
Government of India. In snch cases we think it would certainly he advantageous to have a' 
commission appointed to advise the Viceroy ; the personnel of such a commission, as suggested 
in paragraph 308, is open to no objection. 

“ Wc venture to enquire whether any valid distinction can he drawn between the ruling 
of the Government of India and the advice of any of their local representatives. 

“Paragraphs \h). As far as we are concerned, wc believe that we arc hound to treat 
the advice of the Political Agent as conveying the ruliug or advice of the Government. If 
there is in future to he any real distinction between the advice of the local representative and 
that of the Government of India, we imagine that it must be in contemplation to delegate 
to the local representative some of the powers now exercised by the Government. If that is 
so, we presume .that we shall be consulted before any such delegation is made. However that 
may be, in the present conditions it appears to us that all the disagreements mentioned in this 
paragraph can be reduced to the single ease of dissatisfaction of a State with the advice or 
ruling of the Government of India. If we are in direct relations with the Government of 
India, any disputes between us and another State (from our situation it is hardly possible that 
any such could arise), or between us and the Local Government, would naturallv go for decision 
to the Government of India, and it would only be in the event of our being dissatisfied with 
the ruling or advice of the Government of India that a reference to the extraordinary powers 
of the Viceroy could become necessary. , 

“ Recommendation (fi), paragraph 309, — We should welcome the introduction of the 
procedure suggested in this paragraph. 

“.Recommendation (S), paragraph 311. — We think it is certainly desirable to provide 
some means of ensuring that matters of common interest to the Government of India and 
the Princes arc not decided without some joint consultation such as is here indicated.’'* 


Views of His Highness the Nawab of Eampur, 

Extract from a letter, dated the 13th September. 1918, from the Commissioner, Rohilkhand 
Division, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of the United Provinces, 


■ As regains recommendations (*,) to (6) and (S) thelSiawab says that they are calculated to 
create an atmosphere of better understanding and co-operation between Government and the 
ufing Princes and are therefore a slop in the right direction, and that they are based on 
which underlie the proposals put forward by the PrinccB themselves. He further 
a s that he is grateful that the illustrious authors of tlio Seheme have been generous enough 
to accord recognition to tho claims of Ruling Chiefs. 


Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares. 


Extract from a letter, dated the 23rd August 1918, f torn the Private Secretary, Benares Stale , 
to the Chief Secretary to the Government of the United Provinces.' 


Ibc Mabapaja gave the proposals contained m the Government of India letter his very 
best' consideration and! desires me to state as follows : — , ■ . 

Tho proposals as they stand connote a radical change in tho political relation of the 
Government .of India with the Indian States. Tho interference Of the Supreme Government 
m the affairs of tho States, instead of being of a benevolently despotic .and indefinite, nature 
willtn future bc.cn definite and constitutional lines. . The" future.. .Government -of .India... nk;^ 
at the same time instead of being' an Imperial organisation as contdmpldted and initiated a 
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the Imperial Durbar of 1877, is to be an Imperial federation in which the States in all stages 
of development shall be equally treated as units of the federation along with the British 
Government, which alone of coarse shall he competent to exercise the rights of the external 
sovereignty. _ From, being the “pillars of the Imperial edifice" sharing its burden according 
to their individual capacity these States shall in future have to play ihe part of the wheels 
of the administrative chariot in which the sluggish wheel shall be bound to either mend or 
end itself. The Government of India may not desire “ to force the pace/’ but the pace shall 
have to he forced in the very interest of the offending wheel. The hope, rather conviction, 
expressed at the end of Chapter X of the Report “that the processes at work in British 
India cannot leave the States untouched and must in timo affect even those whose ideas 
and institutions are of the most conservative and feudal character ” is hound to be fulfilled 
at no very distant date. 

Whether the new departure from the old established relation will he to the ultimate 
advantage of the States, and whether it will preserve and foster the ideals of chivalry and 
personal devotion characteristics of the indigenous rule, and whether the inhabitants of the 
States deprived of the patriarchal form of Government, while still being under a personal and 
despotic ruler, will fare better, time alone will show. 

As to the concrete proposals themselves i They are stated to he purely optional so far 
as. the States themselves are concerned. They are not applicable universally. It is therefore 
of not much use to criticise them, from the point of view of the States in general. Ills 
Highness would, therefore, discuss them in view of the proposals themselves apart from any 
other consideration. 


(1) PARAGRAPH 2 (2) OP THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA LETTER AND PARAGRAPH 305 Or THE 

Report, 

The proposal is a vague one. It does not say what will be the scope of the examination 
contemplated, and what will bo the practices which it is proposed to simplify', standardise and 
codify. Unless this is known it is not possible to discuss the proposal fully. But in any case 
His Highness would strongly deprecate any attempt to examine in detail the individual 
relation of the Stat03 with the Government of India, by interpreting the letters of the original 
Treaties without reference to case laws. This is hound to revive old and long forgotten 
controversies rind create hopes which it. will ho impossible to satisfy. Treaties to have any 
practical meaning must bo considered along with the case laws which have grown around 
them. The result of a minute examination of these Treaties (which were written under cir- 
cumstances which no longer exist) in the abstract regardless of the case laws will cause more 
harm than good and should be avoided. The relation of the Government of India with tho 
States has been very clearly stated in the paragraph 297 of the Report, i.e., " the States are 
guaranteed security from without, the Paramount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
powers and other States, and it intervenes when the internal peace of their territories is 
seriously threatened. On the other hand the States’ relations to foreign powers arc those of 
the Paramount Power; they share the obligation for the common defence and they are under 
a general responsibility tfor tho good Government and welfare of their territories." Nothing 
can be clearer, and Hie Highness would leave matters where they are. 

(2) Paragraph 2 (3) op the Government or India letter and paragraph 306 op the 

Report. 

As the Council of the Princes is to be purely a consultative body, and the transaction of 
business between the Government, cf India and any individual State is not to he affected by 
its institution, and as His Highness understands the decisions of the Council will not he 
binding upon any individual State, and that its creation will not infringe the natural right 
of a State to approach tho Government of India direct, if it so chooses, the Maharaja grate- 
fully welcomes the proposal of the establishment of a permauent Council of the Princes. 

\ 

(3) Paragraph 2 (I) op the Government op India letter and paraorapii 307 op the 

Report, 

The proposed formation of a standing committee of the Council, His Highness is afraid, 
shall not serve the purpose for which it 13 intended. Princes of one end of country know 
little, if not less than the Political Officers of the Government, abnnt the feelings and usipes 
of those of the other end. They are not, and cnnnnt he, in a position, from their own personal 
experience or the history of their States, to advise the Political Secretary on the right corrse 
to . pursue in rerpeet of other States. On matters of customs and usages in part’eal tr, their 
advice will he rather more nii-lcading. The standing eammittce, unless its comporitiin is such 
ns to contain the Princes or Pcwans from all parts of India, will s«‘rvn tin meful purpos". 
However, n« it is definitely laid down that no reference affecting any individual Plate would 
he made to it without the concurrence of its ruler, there seem? to be no barm in its establish- . 
menfc. It may he utcful in particular circumstances. 
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(4) PAr.AC-R4.5n 2 (5) and (6) of the Government or India letter and paragraphs 308 

and 300 of toe Bt.port. . . 

His Highness fully approves of the proposal of the appointment of the Commissions of 
Enquiry in regard to — 

(a) the settlement of disputes between the Government of India or any Eocal Government 
and a State, or between one State and another ; and 

M) the decision of eases where a State is dissatisfied -with the rulingor advice of the 
Government of India or of any of their local representatives • and also to advise the Viceroy 
when questions arise of depriving the Baler of a State of his rights, dignities and powers; 
or of debarring from succession a member of his family. 1 

This proposal is sure to he of untold benefit to the Princes and their family and will he 
hailed as a very valuable coucession by the Buling Princes of India. It is sure to meet a 
long-felt want and will cut at the root of the feeling of insecurity which the PrinceS feel 
under the .present circumstances. 


(5) Paragraph 2 (8) of the Government of India letter and paragraph 311 of the 

' Report. 

His Highness fully approves of the proposal that means should he provided for joint 
deliberation between the Government of India and the Princes on matters of common interest 
to both ; provided that individual States which might be vitally interested in the subject of 
the discussions are represented on the joint committee. 


Zeller dated the 16th January 1919, from His Highness the Maharaja of Benares,, to the 
Political Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign and Political Department. 

I am so sorry that owing to an uncompromising attitude taken by my medical advisers 
I am unable to attend the Conference of tho Princes to which it had pleased His Excellency 
the Viceroy to invite me. I, however, crave permission to make a •• few remarks upon the 
subjects which, as tho agenda says, will he discussed at the meeting. 

I have already expressed my opinion on certain proposals, contained in Chapter X of the 
Beforms Scheme, in the letter of my Chief Secretary, dated 23rd August 1918. 

I would, however, take the liberty' to make a few further observations on the proposals ns 
a whole and I dare hope that I shall be forgiven for taking liberty in this respect. 

When discussing any new proposal it is necessary to consider five fundamental points : — 
(1) the state of things already existing, (2) whether after full trial it . proved satisfactory or 
otherwise, (3) if the latter, in what Tespect in was unsatisfactory, (4.) if the former, , what .was 
tho necessity' for making a change in it, and (5) whether the new proposal was likely to prove 
an improvement over the existing state of affairs. " '. 

The existing relation of Indian States with the Government of India and tho policy 
governing it are the outcomes of a series of practical experiences. They have shaped them- 
selves not artificially, hut gradually in the course of a natural evolution. 

When the East India Company first came to this country, the idea of an Indian Empire 
was not even dreamt of by r them. Their solo interest was trade and trade alone. If they 
waged war or concluded peace, if tliey ; entered into treaties dr engagements the - object under- 
lying them was the promotion of trade, the safety of their own interest or the elimination of a 
rival competitor. Occasionally, no doubt,' the possibility of -an Indian Empire did flash before 
the eyes of certain far-sighted statesmen who, as Governors-General, were now and then sent to 
India by tho Company, but the Board of Directors at Home did not fall in with their views or 
endorse their opinion. The political policy of the East India Company would appear to any 
, close observer of history as extremely' vacillating and void of any fixed goal or • principle. 
Policies of subordinate isolation, of the ring fence, of annexation,’ of non-intervention, of sub- 
ordinate union, of unconcern, etc., etc., wete followed at close intervals. Each policy bad its 
advocates and its. days, hut to no abiding effect. It was only' in the year 1858, when the 
Government of India was transferred to the Crown, that a steady policy' was adopted towards 
the Indian States ; and ns the foundation stone of - that policy the Government- of India 
assumed the position of tho Supreme Government in India to whom the Indian States -were 
under an obligation to owe allegiance and which alone was the fountain head of all honours 
and competent to Tocognise successions, settle succession disputes and questions of .precedence 
aud, in short, the sole authority from which all rights sprang and wliieh could' bestow, curtail 
or take away powers, at its will. And as a concrete proof of that authority the .sanads of 
adoption were issued to all important Princes aud accepted by them. . The mere acceptance 
of these sanads by ,the_ Indian Princes conclusively showed : — (1) That they accepted 
the right of the British Government as the Supreme Bower to resume the 
States in default of an issue of the body and (2) that the right of adoption was b privilege 
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w hich they did not possess, as a matter o£ right, but which was conferred on ttiem by the 
British Government as a matter of grace. The position thus unreservedly accepted by the 
Indian Ruling Houses might not have been in keeping with the letter or even the spirit of 
treaties and engagements originally concluded with the Princes, but as I have said above those 
treaties were not tho result of a fixed Imperial policy which was adopted only in the year 185S 
and adhered to since then. Be that as it may, but as soon as the tanaiis of adoption were 
conferred on, and accepted by, the Princes, (bey, at the same time, agreed to the modification 
of the treaty relations then existing, which in legal phraseology can be said to have been 
carried ont, with the mntual consent and agreement of the two original contracting parties; 
There can thus be no question of the interpretation of the old treaties and engagements, which 
in the altered state of affairs, are in fact quite obsolete and at best have an academical value 
only, serving to prove the comparative importance of one State? with another and thus help 
ing in the solution of the questions of precedence, ceremonials, salutes and the like. This 
new policy gained further confirmation at the Imperial Assemblage (Lytton Uarbar) at Delhi 
on the 1st January 1877, when the Imperial policy was publicly proclaimed and accepted 
by the Princes, who also accepted gifts of the swords of honour and banners in token of their 
acceptance of the suzerainty of the British Government. 

bar practical purposes all Indian States irrespective of their past history and treaty rights 
are, since the year 185S, placed in one category. As Sir William Lee Warner truly remarks, 
" A State which fell to the British Government by conquest or cession and was then recreated 
or regranted by tho Company is not considered on that account inferior to one which never 
came into British possession and whose original relation with the British were formed on a 
footing of equality * * * The differentiation of States as allied, tributary, 

created or protected, is illusory, all arc alike respected and protected. ” 

The present position in short is this. The British Government is the Paramount Power 
in India. The Indian States (irrespective of their original history and of tho letters of their 
treaties) each and all are in subordinate union with that Government. The British Government 
is responsible for the protection of the States and has a right of intervention in their internal 
affairs in certain gravo contingencies, such for instance, to suppress rebellion, to check gross 
misrule, to suppress inhuman practices, to secure religions toleration, and so forth. The 
British Government exercises its authority through the medium of its agents attached to tho 
courts of Indian Princes. 

The question now arises whether the existing policy has proved successful or otherwise ? 
The European War jnst concluded would furnish the best answer to it. The Indian States 
as a whole stood by the British Government as soon as the war was declared, placing all 
their resources unreservedly at its disposal, straining every nerve to help the British causo. 
This was not done because they appreciated the justice of the war, or wero eager to champion 
the cause of righteousness. These questions never entered their minds. They joined hands 
with England because it was a war waged by England to which they were indebted in 
more ways than one, and whose cause was their cause. The policy followed by the British 
Government since the year 185S has been so exceptionally successful, and has made such 
a hold on tho minds of the Ruling Princes, that with one accord, without a single excep- 
tion, they ran to the British banner to win or die together. Under such a state of things 
who would say that the present policy has proved defective or requires modification'? 

Another proof of the unqualified success of tho existing policy is the unanimity obtaining 
amongst the Ruling Princes “ including some of the most honoured names *' who, as the 
report itself says, “ desire only to leave matters as they are When such is the case I cannot 
imagine how nny attempt in making a change in the present state of affairs is justified. 

It is now necessary to examine if new proposals aro likely to he an improvement 
over what is obtaining just now. 

Tho proposals contained in Chapter X of the Reform Scheme Report are vagne and 
indefinite. They do not point out a fixed goal which they would lead to. Until this is known 
it will serve no useful purpose to discuss them. The mere inclusion of Chapter X in the Reform 
Scheme Report would ho regarded by many Indian States with apprehension. The Reform 
Scheme as a whole is based on the declared policy of the British Government to gradually grant 
a responsible autonomous Government to British India. I fail to »eo how the proposal can 
have nnytbing to do with India under tho Native rule. If it is an attempt at the transfer 
of tho control of His Majesty's political relation with the Indian States from the hands of 
the British Government to those of nny autonomous Government of British India, I would, 
with all emphasis I could command, say that it should not bo attempted as it would simply 
lead to disaster. This is sure to draw the States into the whirlpool of British Indian politics 
where their relation with tho autonomous Government will be at the mercy of every political 
change. 

If the idea is to create any sort of federal Government on the lines of United States 
of America or of the late German Confederacy, I would still say that the experiment is hound 
to fail. 

Thero can be no federation' without a common aim, and without the surrender of 
certain functions; of" oven internal sovereignty to a central outhoritj*. The federated states 
of America, I understand, have armed tho central Government even with powers of taxation 
with a "federal court and executives. The Supreme Government in America has not merely 

V 2 
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control over all measures that concern peace and rear, and foreign relations or concerns among 
the -evera’ States ; it 'also regulates the fiscal systems of the States' themselves. How many 
States in India, I would venture to enquire, will he agreeable to divest themselves of their 
authority in fiscal matters or invest a central legislative authority with the powers of prescrib- 
ing, br general laws, the manner in which -public acts, records and proceedings should bo 
framed and the effect thereof as is the case in America? This will mean unlimited inter- 
ference on the part of the central authority which, 1 know, will be strongly resented by ‘ 
the Indiju Chiefs and Princes. ' 

The Indian States, it can be truly said, have lost their international life. Ivrne of them 
enjoys even an iota of external sovereignty and most of them share even. their internal 
sovereignty, in various degrees, with the British Government. Sovereignty is, no. doubt, 
divisible, but it is impossible to completely sever the relation between the external and internal 
sovereign tie:;, Bach is dependent on the other. The policy of internal administration is. 
rnoro oiten than not regulated by external considerations and vice vcr*&. To attempt to 
carry ou the one without a consideration of the other is bound to fail. Indian States in ordor 
to run their internal administration successfully must, therefore, remain in constant touch with 
the external policy of the British Government in India which, in other words,. means tho policy 
of the British Empire, which again would mean the policy of the civilised nations of the world. 
Anil this is possible only through their being in touch with the policy of the Government of 
India through the Political Agents. In order, therefore, to rule successfully there are only two 
lir.es to be adopted by the Indian States. Either to form themselves into -a federation and' 
create a Central Executive to whom certain functions of even internal sovereignty should be 
ceded, and to whose directions they should submit implicitly in all important matters of govern- 
ment, including the administration of justice : or to remain as separate' political units having' 
nothing in common with each other, strung together like beads in tho common string of His 
Alajesty's Government. 

I am afraid Indian States are not prepared just at present to accept the first proposal, and 
any attempt towards that end is sure to cause very serious and widespread discontentment. 
The second alternative is therefore the only safe course to pursue, which means to leave matters 
as they are. 

This question naturally leads to the consideration of the position of the Political Agents 
appoint*! at the courts oE the Indian Eulers. Their original status no doubt was analogous 
to that of ambassadors only. But by and by they acquired the position of political, and in 
many cases, of administrative advisers to the Chiefs. This change in their status was, how- 
ever, for the good of the States themselves. The responsibility taken by tlieBritisli Govern- 
ment for the protection and well-being of Indian States is not limited to the Chiefs only but 
also extends to their subjects. The Chiefs have been guaranteed .protection from external 
invasion aud from internal revolt. Whenever there is a revolt in a principality the British 
Government is hound to suppress it ; and this naturally givfeB it a riglit to look into the 
grievances of the revolters and put matters right, if necessary, by eliminating tho cause of 
discontentment. Indian States in fact are not always national Governments. More often 
than not the Rulers have little in commou with the ruled in matters of race, religion or preju- 
dices. Muhammadan Princes rule over Hindu subjects and Hindus over Muhammadans. 
Mahratta Chiefs hold sway over Hindustani ryots and Hindustanis rule over Deccanis and 
eo on. The subjects of the Indian States therefore look upon the British Government to act 
as an intermediary. between them and their Rulers in certain grave contigoncies, more specially 
in matters of religious tolerations, etc., etc. 

In. order therefore to keep the Chiefs informed of the external policy of. the .Government 
of India, to enable them to mould their administration to conform with that policy, and 
also to advise the CtiiefB, if need were, in respect of measures, which were desirable in the 
interests of their subjects, it is very necessary that the Political Agents act not merely as 
ambassadors accredited to one court by another court, bat also as mouthpieces of the Supreme 
Government, who has accepted certain very high responsibilities in respect of the States. Tho 
Indian States arc personal governments and arc run ’on autocratic lines. The success of their 
administration would, therefore, depend, mostly upon the personal character of their Rulers ; . 
consequently the tone of administration might vary with each succession and this would cut 
at tae root of the eontinnity of a' policy which is alone conducive to good government. 
Absontc security from all external and internal danger, would naturally make a Ruler 
indifferent to the consequences of any administrative measure taken in hand by him, and 
it is, tberefore,.doubly necessary that he. bad beside him an adviser to draw his attention to, 
if he wag going astray. The Political Agent is the only disinterested adviser about a Chief 
and from my personal experience I have always found his advice useful and at times 
vitally useful. 

. In saying the above, .1 would respectfully remark that nothing is farther from • my 
intention than to suggest that Indian Chiefs as a class are void of the senpe of responsibility 
or require some one to remind them of their duties cb Rulers. On the contrary, I am strongly 
of opinion that the Rulers of nearly all important States of the present day u r o more alive 
o . their duties and responsibilities than would bo the case even in European countries. But 
tais is 3 question which should not be. considered in .the light of individualities but in the 
■ generalised form oi the system itself. . - ■ ••• 
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Having stated the above I would invite your attention to the letter iefvr-ed to in the 
second paragraph of this letter. It contains ray views regarding the different points raised in 
Chapter X, and they may be taken for what they are worth. 

But in this connection I would take the liberty to make one mere observation which I did 
not do in the above qnoted letter. The proposal, to draw a line between the States, who have 
full administrative powers and those who have not, will be most invidious and will cause very 
serious heart-burnings. All States have rendered good services to the Government according 
to their means and consequently deserve well of the Government. To draw a line between 
them thus making those below the line feel their inferior position for no fault of theirs, 
ought to be deprecated. If a line must be drawn it ought to he drawn bttween salute and non- 
salute Chiefs or if it be necessary to draw It higher still let it be diawn at the top of tho 
9-gun Chiefs. Ko one will object to either. But to draw a line of demarcation between 
two sets of Chiefs, on the basis of their ruling powers, would, 3 venture to think, he a very 
unwise action. 

As the Governmentof India in the opening paragraph of Chapter X of the Reforms Report 
have been pleased to express their appreciation of the services of the Indian Princes in connec- 
tion with the late War, with a keen desire to do something substantial for them, to give a 
proof of its appreciation of their services, I would most respectfully beg to point out that the 
proposals formulated will fall very short of the purpose. 

Indian Rulers have a peculiar history of their own and are most conservative. The idea 
of chivalry is still present in their minds and they care more for their honour and dignify than 
for any material gain. They want sympathy and a thorough appreciation of their views and 
aspirations. livery State has its own story to tell and its own problem to solve and their 
craving.will not be satisfied by tho proposals made. These proposals lead to a direction quite 
contrary to their tastes and tendencies. 

I hope I will not he considered presumptuous, if I make a few suggestions which I am 
sure will be considered as a real boon by tho Indian States and shall be worthy of this 
memorable occasion. 

(1) In recognition of their services during the laic "War tho Government be phased to 
grant fresh tanarh to all the important States (by which word 1 mean States enjoying 
hereditary salutes of 11 guns and above) reiterating clearly the policy of non-interfereneo in 
the internal affairs of the States, except in case of a minority and for tho prevention cr 
correction of flagrant misgovernment. In these sanaiit the Chiefs should be styled as Princes 
in subordinate alliance with His Majesty. 

(2) To create an exclusive political service, like the Indian Civil Service. It may he 
partly recruited by selection from the Indian Civil and (Military Services hut mostly from the 
diplomatic service at home. Once officers enter the political line they should confine themselves 
to it except in cases when they might be considered eligible for Lieutenant-Governorships. 

(3) All important Chiefs must have direct relations with the Government of India, and a 
right to approach tho Viceroy direct in connection with any matter in which they disagree with 
the Agents. The disability of the Chiefs to put up their cases directly before the Viceroy has 
been the cause of almost 95 per cent, of the troubles of the Indian States. When a Chief makes 
a representation, it goes to tho Viceroy through the Political Agent who forwards it with his 
own note placing the matter before His Excellency in his own light and from his own point of 
view, and which the Chief has no means to have a knowledge of. The' Viceroy's decision is 
therefore always one-sided. If the Chief has the right to approach the Viceroy direct either 
personally or in writing in case he does not wish to send his representation through the Political 
Agent, or does not agree with his views, it will cause a very real satisfaction and will be bailed 
as a boon. Tho last word in a matter of controversy should also be that of the Chief to whom 
tho whole correspondence should he made known before a decision is arrived at. The Viceroy 
of course will exercise his own discretion and pass orders accordingly. But the mere fact that 
the Chief had an opportunity to have his say, personally, will materially mitigate the pangs 
of disappointment even if the decision is unfavourable to him. Personal Rulers can he satisfied 
with personal representation only. 

.(I) All oseleEs and vexatious articles in a treaty or sanad (Euclilfor instance, the disabil- 
ity of a Chief to correspond with another except through the medium of the British Govern- 
ment, to repair a fort or to import ammunition, to purchase a property in British India, etc., 
etc.)shouId bo deleted; and all restrictions on the ruling powers of the Chiefs should also be 
removed. 

(5) All distinctions of feudatory, tributary, created or allied and even of mediatised 
Chiefships should he omitted and all important Chiefs be styled the allies of His Majesty, or 
being in subordinate alliance with him. 

(C) Tho presentation of Kocar on ceremonial occasions and Durbars should he 
discontinued. 

(7) Tho heir-apparents should be given some status of their own and come sort of 
ceremonial (however small but distinguishing) might bo prescribed for them. 
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„ * . (8) AU tributes paid by tbe Chiefs should be remitted and some form of Imperial 
Service military organization substituted instead, as a general obligation of tbe Chiefs. This 
will be more useful to the Government in. time of War and will be most- gratifying to the 
Chiefs also even if it costs them more than the tribute itself. The remission of the tribute 
will be no novel measure. This has been done on various occasions in the past as a perusal 
of Aitc bison's Treaties will clearly testify. A general remission of it on the present 
occasion, like tbe general remission of succession nazarana on the occasion of the last Delhi 
Darbar, will have a most important political effect and will make the Princes hail it as a real 
and substantial reward. 

(0) The Political Secretary should be considered ah an cx-oflicio member of the Executive , 
Council of the Government of India and should regularly attend meetings and join in its 
deliberations. Questions affecting the Indian States are often discussed at the Executive 
Council meetings where there is none to represent the States. - *•* 

These are a few suggestions merely indicating tbe line on which the - Government might 
be pleased to show its appreciation of tbe services of tbe .States. I am sure these will cause 
very real satisfaction and make the States feel that their services have been really appreciated; 
which will not be the case otherwise. ' 

As for tbe question of precedence on several occasions* which .is one of the items on the . 
agenda, I would respectfully say that its consideration should be dropped; The matter is a very 
delicate one and should be left as it is just at present. 


Views of the Faridkot Darbar. v 

The utility and necessity of the recommendation contained ‘in paragraph 302 of the 
Report is indicated in the following three propositions : — , * ; 

(1) €i That uniformity of terminology tends to obscure distinctions of status.” • ; . 

(2) “ That practice appropriate in the case* of tbe lesser Chiefs may be inadvertently 

-applied to tbe greater ones also.” 

(3) u That it would improve and assist future relations between tbe Crown and 

the States, if a definite line could be drawn separating tbe Rulers who enjoy 
full powers of internal administration from tbe others/' 

The first proposition stated above admits of serious doubt for tbe simple reason that 
each State stands on its own peculiar footing in its relations with the Government , of India. 
The relations of tbe States with the Supreme Government are determined by Treaties, Sariads, 
Agreements or established practice which differ widely. This iB a fact too well known to be 
obscured by mere a uniformity of terminology.” 

.The proposed classification seems further to be open to the objection that it would 
defeat its own object. At present, both in theory and in practice, each State stands - by 
itself. After tbe classification. States placed under tbe same category would be much more 
liable to be treated alike and thus distinctions of status between them would be more obscured 
than they arc to-day. ' • 

(2) Inadvertent application to the greater ..Chiefs of practice appropriate in tbe case of the 
leaser ones can scarcely be due to “uniformity of terminology,” in view of what has been stated 
above. The mere fact “that the term e ^Native States' is applied to a "collection of about 
seven hundred ruferehips which exhibit widely differing characteristics ” ought not to,, and 
it is submitted does not, deceive a wide-awake and intelligent Political Officer. At all events, 
the grouping of several States under a single head would, it is to be feared, increase tbe 
chances of such mistakes occurring with respect to members of tbe same group. . 

/ ® * S n °^ caB y t*o understand how and in what way exactly the proposed classification 

would improve and assist future relations between the Crown and tbe States/ Tbe classified"- 1 
* T. 0n i? 2 * * S * * P ro ^ es? p s 1° do no more than divide the States into two groups, “separating 
the Rulers who enjoy fall powers of internal administration from others/' This by itself does 
not lead to the conclusion that future relations would be necessarily improved thereby. 

Besides, the proposed division would seem to be open to the following objections, which 
may be stated at some length as the proposal may lead To far- reaching consequences 

(*) ^be .lerin. “full powers of internal administration” .is vogije and has. not been 
authoritatively defined. In one sense, it may be argued, that no State in India 
- e “j°5' s powers of the exact descriptioh stated above; for, as js well-known, even 
the powers of the premier States are restricted in regard to the number, equip- 
aUf ^ 8 ^ rcn 6fh of Armies, Coinage, Customs and Tariff, Post and .Tele^apli, 
Railways, .Legislative and Executive Powers, Criminal Jurisdiction and°otber 

i ' ' matters of purely internal administration. 

(it) Few States would be found to possess exactly tbe same or similar powers, ol 
, . - , crna ' administration. The Treaties and .San ads, as also the practice that 
has grown op around them, are so nhlikc as to malro tlio task, o £ effecting' any 
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‘ ' reasonable classification almost impossible. In fact, tbe measure of ’autonomy 

enjoyed by the -various States is so unequal that it seems to be hopeless to make 
tbe basis of any logical or fair division. - - 

(tit) Whatever meaning be assigned to tbe expression "full powers of internal 
administration,*’ it, 5 *' certain that soveral States would como in tbe nebulous 
region whore it is impossible to draw nny hard-and-fast line of demarcation, 
and an attempt to do so woald be necessarily arbitrary and therefore undesir* 

' able and inexpedient. 

(to) Any division of Indian States into classes or gronps implying inferiority mid 
superiority of status is bound to create jealousies, dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment amongst tbe Princes and Chiefs — a result which the Government of 
India doubtless do not desire. 

(v) Nor would all the Princes included in either of these two groups bo any the better 
satisfied ; for there will always remain the apprehension amongst them that 
tbe members of the same group might bo brought down to tbe same dead level 
, of the lowermost in the same group. 

(t ’i) Again, such an arbitrary division will place tbe majority of Indian States in a 
- very anomalous situation which wonld deprive them of any form of direct 

• representation in the councils oE the Empire. While taking into consideration 

the sympathetic and wise policy of the Government expressed by llis Excel- 
lency Lord Chelmsford in his speech at Dhar on the 14th August 1918 : “ I need 
hardly assure Your Highness that tbe Government of India are concerned 
to safeguard tbe rights, privileges and interests of the relatively small States 
no less than those of their larger neighbours and welcome thoir Rulers equally 
cordially as partners and co-workers," the Darbar are more than assured of the 
attitude of tbo Government towards the smaller States, and cannot entertain 
in the remotest degree any apprehension that the Government of India are net 
also anxious to obviate such an anomalous position. 

In view of the foregoing considerations the Darbar, as at present advised, do not think 
that much useful purpose would be served in the way of improvement of future relations 
between the Crown and the States by drawing a definite line of demarcation separating 
the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration from the others, even if such a 
course were reasonably possible. 

II. 

Wbilo considering the recommendation contained in paragraph 305 of the Report tbe 
Darbar notice with extreme gratofnluess and satisfaction that the illustrious authors of this 
' historical document record : “ That the Princes should be assured in tbe fullest and freest 

manner that no constitutional changes which may take place will impair the rights, dignities 
and privileges secured to them by Treaties, Sanads and Engagements, or by established 
practice.” This is quite in conformity with the solemn declarations made in the past. In the 
- gracious Proclamation of 1858 by Queen Victoria in Council to the Princes, Chiefs and 
Peoples of India, Her Majesty was pleased to declare : " Wc hereby announce to the Native 

. Princes ■ of India that all Treaties and Engagements made with them by or nuder 
tbe authority of the non’lde East India Company are by Us accepted, and will be 
scrupulously maintained : and Wo look for the like observance on their part . . , Wo 

. shall respect the Rights, Dignity and Honour of Native Princes as Our own . .’’In His 

Message of 1003 His late Majesty King Edward VII renewed this assurance in similar 
terms, which His Majesty the present King- Emperor was graciously pleased to repeat in 
His speech at the Imperial Coronation Darbar at Delhi in Jflll. The most recent Royal 
pronouncement on the subject is contained in Uis Imperial Majesty’s Message to tbe Princes 
and Peoples of India at the outbreak of the war in lull, where lie is graciously pleased to 
observe : '* Paramount regard for treaty, faith and pledges, word of rulers aud peoples is the 

common heritage of England and India.” Tims it is inconceivable that the Supreme 
; Government would do nuything which might lent! to the impression, however unfounded, that 
they desire to disturb Treaties and Engagements dating back to a hundred years and more 
which have become thrice sanctified by tbo repeated assurance of three successive British 
Sovereigns. It must have caused, therefore, smno uneasiness in the minds of the Indian 
Princes to read the following words contained in the Report : " We cannot disregard the 

fact that the general clause which occurs in many of tbo Treaties to the eiTect that fire Chief 
shall remain absolute Ruler of his country has not in the past precluded, nnd does not even 
now preclude, interference with the administration by Government through the agency of its 
representatives at tbe Native Courts ” (Paragraph 303) nnd ...... ‘‘the conditions under which 

some of the treaties were executed have undergone material changes, and the literal fulfilment 
of particular obligations which they impose has become impracticable ” (Paragraph 304). 

' As against these statements, His Excellency J/ord Chelmsford, one of tbe illustriout 
authors of the Report, in the course of bis inaugural speech at tbe Conference of the Ruling 
Princes anil Chiefs on. the 30 th October, 1010, said : These Treaties arc sacred, and 1 can 
' assure you that it will be my earnest desire to maintain them not only in the letter but in the 
’ spirit in’ tvhich they were framed.” 
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The Darbar are, therefore, not in favour of any, scheme of simplification, standardisation 

or codification oE -existing practice which may have the effect of contravening the terms of 

Treaties, Sanads or Engagements solemnly entered into between the Supreme Government and 
the Princes of India. The Durbar are also , sure that this cannot be the intention of the 
Government of India. But there seems to he no objection to simplify, standardise'nnd codify, 
•« of course only by consent of parties ”, those rules of existing practice on which the Treaties 
are silent. With regard to matters covered by Treaties, the best course would be to go 
back to their original terms rather than to legalise the anomalies that might have crept into 
practice, * . 

III. 

(1) "With Tegard to the recommendation No. 3 (contained in paragraph 306 of the 
Report'/ the Darbar heartily agree that a Council of Princes may be established as a perma- 
nent consultative and deliberative body. As in the past, each State, in keeping with its own 
historical associations and peculiarities, maintained relations with ■ the Supreme Government 
independent of other States, so when bringing such a body of States of all shades and varieties 
into the common chamber, under one constitution so as to form a part and parcel of one federa- 
tion, it appears only too reasonable that components of such • a body should nob come only 
through one channel but through other channels too, which had played an important part in 
hringfng isolated Indian States in touch with the Central Government on matters of Imperial 
concern or questions of sentimental and historical importance so that in future that concord, 
harmony and mutual good-will which are so desirable for the maintenance of cordial relations 
which it is no doubt the anxiety and concern of the Government of India and earnest 
endeavour of the States not only to maintain but to improve upon and if possible to still 
strengthen them, may prevail throughout the country. 

Therefore as regards the constitution of the proposed Council the Pat-bar are of opinion 
that the following important points may with advantage he home in mind; when finally 
deciding the constitution of the Council of Princes : — 

(a) The States maintaining Imperial Service Troops, for the defence of the Empire 
by no means take a small measure' of pride in the share which they have taken 
in the past and are taking in the present world-wide war. It is not for ns to 
vindicate the importance and utility of Imperial Service Troops j His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy has on more occasions than one publicly given expression to 
the assistance which such troops have been able to render and the regard 
which they have been able to win from the immediate British Ofli- 
.cers under whom they had to perform thoir duties in the various theatres 
of ' war. Besides it is not an illegitimate pride- nor -an unfounded satis- 
faction that the States maintaining troops for tho service of His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor are amongst those States who might well be satis- 
fied for having effectively shared in the struggle for peace and jnstioe, the 
cause of which Great Britain has so chivalrously championed, so nil the Princes 
who maintain the Imperial Service troops should he eligible for the member- 
ship of tho Council of Princes. 

(5) The privilege of return visit from His Excellency the Viceroy to an Indian Prince 
has a sentimental ns well as official recognition of the importance of the Prince 
concerned and as such cannot be lost sight of ; nor can it bo said that the 
privilege of such a high nature is a mere courtesy. But on tho contrary it is 
a cherished privilege which is much coveted and treasured by the States, and 
so all the Princes who enjoy this privilege should be eligible for the membership 
of the Council too. 

(c) All the Princes who are entitled to a salute of 11 guns or over should bo 

eligible for membership. 

(d) As regards the representation of tho rest of the Princes and Chiefs which is strongly 

recommended, a Committee consisting ns suggested below he appointed to 
adyse tho Government of India on the subject, for each territorial group 
separately : — , 

(!) Provincial Head of the British Government or Agent to the Governor-General 
— President. . 

(2) One Ruling Prince eligible for membership under any of the above categories. 

(3) Two Princes from amongst the minor Chiefs who do not faM under any of the 

categories cited above. ■ f . 

W The illustrious authors .of the * Report ' propose to replace the Conference of 
■ - Princes by a permanent consultative body with almost’ the cams constitution, 

- The Princes who. used to ho invited to attend the Conferences of the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs should in no case be deprived of a similar privilege simply 
on acconnt of change of the name of the body. 

As pointed cat above, the Indian States exhibit widely differing characteristics; it does 
not tbeieforc seem a safe policy to decide upon only one basis for the eligibility -to admission . 
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* n ^° the Council of Princes and therefore the States ruled over by hereditary Indian Princes 
or Chiefs in the domain of which the laws passed by the Provincial or Imperial ^Legislative 
Councils do not ipso facto become the law of the land should have the right of direct represent- 
ation on the Councils of the Empire, 

IV AND VII. 

The Darhar are in general agreement with the proposals made in paragraphs 307 
and 811. 


V and VI. 

The Darhar reserve their opinion, for the present, on the Commissions of Enquiry proposed 
in paragraphs 808 and 309 of the Keport. 


Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Sirmnr. 

Extract from a letter, dated the 19th September 1918, from Hit Highness the Maharaja of 
Sirmur, to the Commissioner and Political Agent, Arnhala Division . 

1. All the Indian Chiefs who have got powers within their territories whether they are 
restricted or unrestricted and whether they are entitled to salnte gnns or not come under the 
category of Ituling Chiefs irrespective of the extent of their territories ' and amount of their 
revenue. Thus, the Rulinc Chiefs can he easily divided into 3 groups — 

(a) Those who enjoy full powers over their internal affairs as well as arc entitled to 
salute guns. 

(dj Those who have restricted powers hut are entitled to salute guns. 

(c) Those who enjoy powers hut are not entitled to salute guns. 

I agree with the proposal of drawing a line of demarcation between the Chiefs, hut I am 
not in favour of drawing this line on the basis of enjoyment of restricted or unrestricted 
powers by the Chiefs in their- respective States. 

2. No objection, hut with the suggestion that where existing circumstances of an individual 
State arid its relation with the Government necessitate, the review of the provisions of the 
Treaty, Sanad or Engagement, as the case may he, full consideration may he given to the case. 

3. No objection. 

4. No objection. 

5. No objection. 

C. No objection. 

7. No objection. Only one Political Agency should remain ns an intermediary between 

a Native State and the Government of. India. • • 

8. No objection. 


Extract from a telegram, dated the ltjth January 1919, from the Government of the Punjab, 
to the Political Secretary to the Government of India. 

* Following from Maharaja Sirmur is repeated. Begins : My views already expressed 
in my letter dated 19th September 1918 stand with the supplement that every Ruler who 
enjoys the privilege of gnns irrespective of his territory should not be deprived of the proposed 
privilege. * * Ends. * * 


Views of His Highness the Raja of Sulset. 

Extract from a letter, dated the 14th September 1918, from the U’aeir, Suhet State, to the 

Commissioner, Julhindur Division. 

In the opinion of tho Sukct Darhar, the recommendations 2 to 6 and 8 are quite, suitable 
and conducive to a belter understanding of the interests of Indian. States. In regard to 
recommendation No. 1, the Darhar is of opinion that although n definite line, if drawn between 
Rulers who enjoy full power- of internal administration and who do not, may afford some 
convenience in improving future relations between the Crown and the States, such a demarca- 
tion would, perhaps, not be received by the lesser States sympathetically a? this tends to place 
them somewhat outside the same considerations which they claim in common with bigger 
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States umler tie uniform definition of tire Native States of India. Moreover, a collective 
classification of the character suggested is not likely to be useful in view of tbe fact tbat the 
relations of each and every State are governed and can in future be improved on its own 
merits. 

Lastly, the Darbar desires me to request the favour of your kindly communicating His 
Highness’ gratitude to the Government for their deep and keen interest in the welfare of the 
Indian States. 


Reply of His Highness the Waharana of Udaipur. 

" As His Highness does not desire to participate in the proposed Council of Princes, there 
appears to be no need for him to express an opinion.” 

Reply of His Highness the Maharao of Sirohi. 

Tbe Musahib Ala writes : — “ I bave placed tbe letter under reference before His 
Highness, who has directed me to request you' to be kind enough to convey the most sincere 
thanks of His Highness to His Excellency for the kind solicitude of the Government of India 
for the welfare and progress of Native States. 

“ I am farther directed by His Highness to acquaint you that His Highness is very keen 
on the vital necessity of onr treaties, rights, izzat, dignity, privileges, and prerogatives being 
scrupulously respected and maintained intact.” • . ' > 


Views of His Highness the Maharawal of Banswara. 

“ His Highness the Maharawal of Banswara is of opinion that recommendations (3) to 
(0) and (8) detailed in tbe Foreign and Political Department letter No, 2311-1. A, dated 
25th July 1918, eeem to him to he very suitable.” 


Views of His Highness the Na wab of Tonk. 

“ As regards my opinion upon the specific recommendations about Native States made 
in the Report of His. Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for, India 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, I would say that the recommendations made in the 
report are almost the same as were suggested by the Conference of Native! Chiefs to which I 
have already agreed. I think the recommendations are very sound and I sincerely hope ''they 
will be finally accepted and passed.” ... 


Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Karauli. . , 

“ The Darbar entirely agree with the 'proposal made in the Chelmsford-Montagu 
Reforms that with a view to improve future relations between the Crown and tbo States a 
definite line should be drawn separating the Rulers "who enjoy full powers of internal adminis- 
tration from the others. The Darbar oto of opinion that since the wave of new democratic 
ideas is sweeping over the whole of the Indian Empire and its effects are visible in many of 
the States it is therefore most desirable both for the Rulers, individually and collectively, and 
for tbe Government of India that early steps should bo taken to draw the dividing lino 
between the two classes of States mentioned above. 

'i ^ ar 9S ra P^ '305.— -As for paragraph 305 of the Report, the Darbar think that having 
regard to the present position and the evolutionary spirit working in some of the Native States, 
it is a matter more of necessity than of consent that the relations of tho Rulers of tho States 
with tbo Government of India should be examined in order to simplify, standardise and codify 
standing practice for tho future. Such information and enquiry and examination of the cxist- 
!ng relations between tbe two would not only place tbe Government of India in a better posi- 
tion as regards their future action, but would enlighten the Ruling Princes of their duties 
towards the Crown. This would lay tho foundation stone of a hotter understanding betweon 

the Government of India and tho Ruling Princes. • . • 

' Paragraph 30G. — It is a matter of great Satisfaction that tho Native States of India 
have not been left untouched in , the Chelmsford-Montagu Reforms as they had been in tho 
Mmto-Motley Scheme. The inauguration of the permanent Council of Princes would afford 
" 'C, Princes sufficient opportunity to , render whatever servico they can in tbe way of advice 
and they would be more in practical touch with the Government of India and its practical 
policy towards Native States. " 

. “ Paragraph 307. — Tbe Darbar, while agreeing that the Council of Princes should he 

invited annually to appoint a small Standing Cominittee, would respectfully suggest that the 
unal ol ir tmetis -wmie making recommendations or selecting members ot tbe Standing 
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Committee would beep in view to avoid misunderstanding that every Prince with foil rating 
powers should have a chance to sit on the Committee in his tarn. This suggestion would, if 
approved, give all Princes a chance to take part in the discussion and he an easy means to 
edneate them. 

Paragraph 308 . — The Darbar entirely agree that when the Viceroy thinks this desirable 
a Commission of Enquiry should he' appointed in regard to the settlement of dispates between 
the Government of India or any Local Government and a State. But in regard to disputes 
between the two States the Darbar would urge that the two States should at lirst he given a 
chance to appoint an arbitrator from among themselves, and if this fails, then a Commission 
might be appointed. 

“ As for part (£) of paragraph SOS of the Report, the Darbar agree that when the Viceroy 
thinks this desirable a Commission of Enquiry should be appointed in regard to the decisions 
of cases where a State is dissatisfied with the ruling of the Government of India or the advice 
of any of their local representatives. 

" Paragraph 309 . — The Darbar entirely approve of the suggestion that when questions arise 
of depriving the Ruler of a State of bis rights, dignities and powers, or of debarring from 
. snccession a member of his family, they should always be referred to a Commission to he 
appointed by the Viceroy to advise him. 

" Paragraph 311 . — The Darbar have no objection to the proposal of the Report that means 
should be provided for joint deliberation between the Government of India and the Princes on 
matters of common interest to both. It will bo a matter of pride to the Princes if the Govern- 
ment of India were to take them into their confidence, and such confidence would lead to the 
benefit of both." 


Views of His Highness the late MaharawaL of Dungarpttr. 

I. (1) The States enjoying perfect internal autonomy and full sovereign rights and 
entitled to salutes of II guns and over, should, in my opinion, he classed as Princes. 

(2) This is a most important question and requires very careful consideration and I am 
of opinion that in the case of States which have full sovereign rights within their own 
territory and enjoy perfect internal autonomy and liavo Treaty relations with the Government 
of India, some uniform practice may be devised, with the consent of the Rulers of the States, 
that may simplify and define the existing procedure for the future, in tho interests of 
.the States as well as those of the Government. While as togards smaller States enjoying 
no Treaty rights a different procedure may be adopted. This, it is believed, will remove 
irritation and friction that are likely to be caused, under the present system, by tbo indiscrimi- 
nate and inadvertent application of tho practice suitable to tho smaller and unimportant 
States, to tho bigger and important ones. 

(5) It might he added that where the parties consider it desirable the Viceroy should 
concede to the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry in regard to (a) and (£}. 

(7) All important States enjoying full internal autonomy and sovereign rights and 
entitled to 13 guns and over should bo placed in direct political relations with the Govern- 
ment of India. 

As regards the smaller States or mediatised Chiefships whoso powers of internal adminis- 
tration arc limited and who nro at present under various Local Governments, they should he 
grouped together under several political charges and they too should be placed in direct 
relation with the Government of India, for however small in area or revenue they may be 
and however great the restriction of their powers, they are none tho less Chiefships and 
their proper place is among the Indian States rather than British Indian Provinces, and their 
status and dignity should bo as scrupulously maintained as those of tho bigger and important 
ones. 

(3) , (4), (C) and (8) It is very kind of the Government of India to allow tho discus- 
sion of these questions in the Conference and I hope they will be fully considered and decided 
for the mutual good of tho Indian States and the Government of India. 

II. In my opinion, in the caso of such Princes whoso scats have not been settled or who 
sit under protest at any civil functions, tho date of accession to the “ gadi ” should be 
considered tho only deciding factor in the matter of precedence, specially where tho salutes 
arc the same. 

Seats at Official Darbars that havo already been settled should not be disturbed at 

all. 

In conclusion, I urn to add that tho views that I have expressed above arc subject to any 
modifications, alterations and additions that may suggest themselves to me, as the result of 
the discussion of the questions tit tbo informal meetings of the Ruling Princes that may be 
hold prior to the deliberations of the Conference and at the formal Conference itself. 

... . . . s 2 • - 
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Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Indore. 

The Government of India liave been pleased to call for a written opiuiou of II is 
Highness on 

(1) the question of precedence of Haling Princes inter se at social functions, and on 

(2) the recommendations made by His Excellency the Viceroy and His .Majesty’s 

Secretary of State for India in Chapter X of their Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms. 

2. It is desired, at the outset, to convey an acknowledgment of the care and industry 
bestowed in preparing the Report and of the solicitude shown by the distinguished authors 
for guarding and promoting the interests' of Ruling Princes and Chiefs. Expressions occur 
W'hich are extremely gratifying. Assurances are given “ that no constitutional changes which 
may take place ” in British India “ will impair the rights, dignities, and. privileges secured 
to them by treaties, tanath and engagements or by established practice ”* and that the 
* Paragraph 305 o£ the Report. Government will " observe treaty obliga- 

tiOQSy " refrain from interference and <c protect 
t Paragraph 157, ibid. the States from it/'t The services which the 

States have rendered during the war are hand- 
somely acknowledged and it is recorded that the. Ruling Princes have shown that “ onr quarrel 

I Paragraph 298, i’id * B ^heiv quarrel.” { It is further observed that 

. ’■ the “changes which have occurred” have not 

m the least impaired tho validity of the treaties which assured to the States their powers of 
§ Paragraph 209, ibid. internal administration.”^ The distinguished 

, . . , . , authors have discerned the Tight cause of 

uncertainty and uneasiness when they observe that a political “ practice appropriate in the 
case of the lesser Chiefs may be inadvertently applied to the greater ones also ”;)) that “the 

II Paragraph 302, ibid. Princes, viewing the application of this case- 

... _ law, which has grown up around the treaties, to 

their individual relations with Government, are uneasy as to its ultimate effect” and that 
tiiey fear that usage and precedent may be exercising a levelling and corroding influence 
<5l Paragraph 301, ibid. u P° n t,ie treaty rights of individual States.”^! 

rn<.nmm.mJa 6 f!-oa e r tln |' nt f ow T do ? ,5t aB to tV >° and generous motives underlying tho 
r Vi° s f tc; t , as ; ll0 "'cvcr, its peculiar rights, customs and traditions which 

atftn j?? folly within the knowledge of other people. This indeed has been fully recognised 
by the distinguished authors of the Report. They have produced an atmosphere of conlfdonee 

^ Mnees and Chiefs by extending an invitation 

to 1 1 m to do so. -Che opportunity is unique, and full advantage should he takon of it 

- f " HLer , i6 » necessary to invite full attention to the basic and 
axiomatic truth that His Highness s treaty relations are with the British Government 

= aa y obligation nor can British India and its would-be autonomons Government 
££ * havinc H is MaS's G™ °r H * d f absolutely independent of the other 

ss=rv.*>s%2:: ^s^^-2=^-^*»s5ji^-aJ25s.~ i ,£ : 5E 

befitting the position of «;„i. „ , J “' s would ho in consonance with, and 

ucntting tue position of. His Highness as an “ independent ally of the British Government.” 

resultant effect of this transfer would be botb ^n Fhedin’cl [tTl? bcSa ?> w . onM 8to P 0r "bat the 
the Native States and the indirect reaction „„ ft „ direet deal ngs of such a Government with 

SSCSSSl- 
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and privileges of His Highness the Maharaja Holfcar it is essential that the political 
relations of the Holkar State should remain rvith His Majesty’s Government os represented 
in India by His Excellenoy the Viceroy, bnt not with the representatives of British India 
whose interests may be divergent. From this it follows as a corollary that the Political 
Department should not ha recruited from the services of British India. This is necessary to 
ensure that Department’s entire freedom from the control of British India and to prevent 
British Indian polities affecting the smooth current of political relations between Hit 
Majesty’s Government and the Native States. 

6. Paragraph (3) of the Agenda deals with the question of the proposed permanent 
Council of Princes for the deliberation of matters which affect the States generally and other 
questions which are of concern either to the Empire as a whole or to British India and the 
States in common. It may be noted that in the time of Lord Lytton an Imperial Privy 
Council was brought into being to advise the Government of India, bnt His Lordship included 
only twelve Kuling Princes (afterwards reduced to eight) as he could not recommend a 
larger number “ without extending the honour to minors, or Chiefs of a rank too low for so 
hiob and honourable an office or to Chiefs not wholly fitted for the dignity of Councillors.’’* 

This Council produced no successful result. In 
* Government o£ luJWs Despatch *o tho Sosos- Lord Minto’s time there was a proposal •* of an 
Ury oE. State, vide page 2S4, HokorjU “ Indian j r ; nl AdviForv Council based on the intorcst- 
Cen.titutional Document.. ing * anJ atfaM)tive iJca of associating Ruling 

Chiefs and territorial Magnates of British India, in guardianship of common and Imperial 
interests, and as a means of promoting more intimate relations among component patts of the 
Indian Emniro " but this project was not proceeded with t as “ the majority of Ruling 
1 Chiefs” and "nearly ait the Political Officers” 

t Secretary of State’s Despatch on page 268, were c, 0 pp 06C( J £o the formation of a Council on 

which the Ruling Chiefs and territorial Magnates' 
would sifc together ”i and the other objections were that the Chiefs had "no knowledge of 
the conditions of British India while the Magnates were " out of touch with the people. ^ X 

There was also then tho proposal ^ of an Imperial 
X Government of India’fl Doapatch on p&go Council composed only of -Native Princes to a 

23 % ibid. limited number for advising the Clovernracnt of 

India on questions of an Imperial character, but some of the more important Princes disliked 
** the idea of collective consultation,” hinted " at difficulties of precedence among them- 
solves,” and considered “ free discussion to be only possible among equals. $ These Pnnces 
* t expressed a preference for consultation by letter 

§ Pag® 235, ibid. tm< ; did no t wish “ to be invited to attend 

meetings, both for. the personal reasons” (precedence, etc.) “and bccausc of the expense 
and inconvenience and the interruption of their regular administrative work. || Lord Mmto 

agreed that there was much force m theso objec- 
II Pogo 235, ibid. tions and Lord Morloy too took the same view and 

observed that it would “ bo a mistake to push the project, unless it commands the .clear 

assent and approval of those whose presence tn 
IT 269, ibid* fcho Council would he essential t<? its success.*^ , 

7. These and similar considerations weighed with His Highness when ia bis Note, 
dated the “8tli January 19 IS, forwarded to His Excellency the Viceroy with a Kbanto, he 

observed : — . . ' • 

“ Considering the divergence in the history and political status of the various States, 
it is a difficult if not an impossible task to secure for the proposed Chamber on equitable 
renresentation of all interests with any possibility of hading a common ground where the 
interests would meet and thus enable the Chamber to voice the joint and unanimous 
£ ffift aU the P" Zl Chiefs. It would he distinctly improper and unfair, to accept 
in all cases the views of the majority of the members as the representative opinion of the 
Indian States and thus run the risk of drowning the voice of the Tnnces of the first rank in 
the consensus of opinion of a number of Chiefs who mayin no way compare with them m 
territory, pre’tigo or political status.” 

S To make the matter clear, it may be observed that His Highness's vital interests have 
suffered qnito recently. It was this majority of opinion which weighed with tho British 
Government on the question of succession in Native States and ho has had consequently to 

make a representation. ■ 

j, The distinguished authors have provided two safeguards in order to obviate such risk, 
mi/.fwtcfh-ittho “direct transaction of business between the Government of India and 
^J™ld not be affected by the institution of the Council”; the second is that a 
dec line w^uld hc drawn separating “ the Rulers who enjoy full fivers of miernal admi- 
nistrathm from others”; and to make the propolis in paragraphs oOG io oil of the Report 
\; , u x, nnl ., it mav tvcII be expected, however, that- the Rulers who would thus 

out will make strenuous * efforts to be included i and the British Government may 
ro their wishes At any rate the fact remains that all "the Rulers who enjoy full 
powers* 5 of internal admSstraUon ” are nor entitled to the same right, and privileges. 

U). A careful pernral of the terms of the treaties (or agreements) of various States and 
of the political history and records of the period will show that the State, can U grouped under 
rations classe*. 
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11. None o£ the Native States have powers of external sovereignty, bnt in other respects 
their obligations to the British Government under treaties are of various nature. For instance, 
as regards the obligation for common defence, the States of Hyderabad, Mysore and Indore, 
tinder the arrangements concluded some years back, are exempt from any Eort of liability. 

12. Rulers of States having such diversity cannot look at questions involving rights and 
prerogatives from the same standpoint and any advice coming from them ' may prove harmful 

‘Fide paragraph 1 (1) of the Assad*. * ° th « 6 ‘ TL ro f sal * therefore, to draw a line 

1 s 1 k ’ fa separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of 

internal administration from the others, though nn improvement in a way, does not go far enough 
to fully secure the desired end. It is strongly urged that no such permanent Council shonld 
be brought into existence to advise His Excellency the Viceroy on “ questions whi ch affect 
the States generally or which arc of concern either to the Empire us a whole or British India 
and the States in common/’ but that in pursuance of the excellent principle of consultation 
which has been accepted in the Report, a reference shonld be made in these matters to the 
Rulers individually tbrongb the usual channel and their “ considered opinion 11 ascertained. 
This course would avoid the enormous expenditure of time and money whioh has t o be incurred 
at present in attending a Conference at Delhi, and wonld also secure a calm and deliberate 
consideration of the matter referred, which is not possible when Rulers have to discuss matters 
in Council and give their opinion forthwith. If nevertheless the Council comes into being 
His Highness, as he has already said, would not join it at present but would wait and see 
how it works on and safeguards his interests. 

13. The next proposal j- is that wit h the consent of the Rulers of States their relations 

t Paragraph 1 (2) ibid with the Government of India shonld be examined, 

* not necessarily with a view . to any change of 

polioy but in order to simplify, standardize and codify existing practice for the future.' 


The distinguished authors of the Report point out in paragraphs 303 and 304 two factors 
which in their opinion have been at work to bring about relations contrary to the textB of the 
treaties or agreements. They justify the operation of the first factor in these words — 

“ We cannot disregard the fact that the general clause which occurs in many of the 
treaties to the effect that the Chief shall remain absolute Ruler of his country 
has not in the past precluded, and docs not even now preclude, interference 
with the administration by Government through the agency of its representa- 
tives at the Native Courts. We need hardly say that such interference has 
not been employed in wanton disregard of treaty obligations. During the 
earlier days of our intimate relations with the -State British Agents found 
themselves compelled, often against their will, to assume responsibility for the 
welfare of a people, to restore order from chaos, to prevent inhuman practices, 
and to guide the hands of a weak or incompetent Ruler as the only alternative 
to the termination of his rule. ” ' 


14. This is one way of looking at -things. There is also the other .view, and that taken 
by such distinguished authorities as fjord Hastings and Sir Charles Metcalfe, both makers of 
treaties, who laid tbo foundations of tbe Indian Empire. 

. 16. Lord Hastings, in the Private Journal whioh ho kept as Governor-General, 

observes -. — 


'■ In our treaties with them we recognise them as independent sovereigns. Then wo 
send a Resident to their courts. Instead of acting in tbe character of ambas- 
sador, he assumes the functions of a dictator ; interferes in all their private 
concerns ; countenances refractory subjects against them ; and makes the most 
ostentatious exhibition of this exercise of authority. To secure to himself the 
support of our Government, he urges some interest which, under the colour 
thrown upon it by him, is strenuously taken op by our Council : and the Gov- 
ernment identifies itself with the Resident not only on the single point hut on the 
whole tenor of his conduct. In nothing do we violate the feelings of the 
Native Princes so much as in the decisions which we claim the privilege of 
pronouncing with regard to the succession to the musnud.” 


„ Sh Charles Metcalfe, in his Paper, on the affairs of Jaipur, which he wrote as 

Governor-General m 1835, is no less emphatic : — *’■*--* 

Another evil of interference is that it gives too much power to bur agents at foreign 
conitK , . mid makes Princes and Ministers very much the slaves or subjects of 
their wi 1 1 • An interfering agent is an abominable nuisance wherever he may 
• . • be, and our agents- are apt to take that turn. They like to be masters instead 
of mere negotiators. They imagine, often very erroneously, that they can do 
good by meddling m other people's affairs ; and they are impatient in witnessing 
any_ disorder which they think may be remedied by our interference, forgetting 
that one step in this course will unavoidably bo followed by others, which 
will most probably lead to the destruction of the independence of the State 


” ^ must be admitted to he an evil of tbe non-interference policy that temporary and 
local disorder may occasionally ensue, and must be tolerated, if we mean to 
adhere strictly to that principle. But this is a consequence which we naturally 
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dislike. We are not disposed to wait until things settle themselves in their 
natural course. Wo think ourselves called on to interfere, and some bungling 
or unnatural arrangement is made by our will, which, because it is our own, 
we ever after support, against the inclination of the people and their notions of 
right and justice. ” 

" The true basis of non-interference is a respect for the rights of others— -for the rights 
of all, people as well as Princes. The treaties by which we are connected with 
Native States are, with rare exceptions, founded on their independence in 
internal affairs. In several instances the States are, with respect to external 
relations, dependent and under onr protection but still independent in internal 
affairs.. It is customary with the advocatcB of interference to twist our 
obligation of protection against enemies into a right to interfere in the infernal 
affairs of. protected States— a right, however, which our treaties generally 
do not give us, otherwise than as the supporters of the legitimate sovereign 
against .usurpation or dethronement, in the event of his not having merited the 
disaffection of his Subjects. " 

“ The advocates for interference would probably maintain that it is right to anticipate 
mischief and prevent it by decided interference, and, as disorder will sometimes 
follow our adherence to non-interference, there would be much weight in that 
argument if onr interference were always prodactive of good, lint we often 
create or aggravate mischief and disorder by injudicious interference, and 
prevent a natural settlement of affairs, which would otherwise take place. 

, Ono of the strongest arguments in my mind against interference is that it is 
more apt to work evil than good. There is nothing in onr political administration 
that requires so much circumspection, and caution, and discreet judgment, as 
interference in the affaira of other States. A single mistake on the part of an 
. agent may cause irreparable mischief ; and the power left to agents on such 
occasions is immense. Almost everything depends on their judgment. The 
effects of interference are anything bnt certain. It is not, therefore, a conclusive 
argument in favour of interference, although it is tbo best, that we may thereby 
prevent evil ; for, on the contrary, wo are jnst as likely to creato it ; I should 
indeed say, infinitely more so. And tho evil created by interference 1b 
generally irremediable. It virtually, if not ostensibly, destroys tho State 
to which it is applied, and leaves it only a nominal, if any, existence.” 

" Onr attempts to interfere for the better government of other States have often been 
wretched failures as to our purpose, but have nevertheless had all the had 
effects of interference on the States concerned, no well ns on the minds of 
other States. Where interference shall begin, and wbero end, and to what 
object it shall bo confined, and bow that object shall be accomplished without 
involving further and unnecessary interference, are all nice points to determine. 
The question of interference altogether is, indeed, the most difficult , of any in 
Indian policy ; bnt interference is so likely to do evil, and so little certain of 
doing good, that it ought, I conceive, to bo avoided ns much as possible. 
Tbo evils of non-interference may certainly bo such sometimes as we would not 
like to permit to continue, but their effects are generally temporary., and leave 
the State independent in. internal affairs as before. The effects of interference 
are permanent, and degrade the State for ever, if they do not destroy it." 

17. The operation of tho second factor is justified by the distinguished authors of the 
Ileport thus : — 

« Moreover we find that the position hitherto taken, up by Government has been that 
the conditions under which some of the treaties were executed have undergone 
material changes, and the literal fulfilment of particular obligations which they 
impose has become impracticable. Practice has been based on the theory that 
treaties must be read as a whole, and that they must be interpreted in the light 
of the relations established between the parties not only at the time when a 
particular treaty was made but subsequently. The result is that there has 
grown up around the treaties a body of case-law which any one who is anxious 
to appreciate the precise nature of existing relations must explore in Government 
archives and in text books." 

18 Tbs distinguished administrators who negotiated the treaties and agreement* and 
established the British Power were bowcveT very particular in not treating in a light manner 
the terms of those saored documents. Sir A. Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington) 
wrote to Major Malcolm on the 17th Mnreh 180-1 : 

' "I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every frontier of India, ten times over, in order to 
preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith, and the advantages and honour we 
gained by the late war and tbo peace ; and we must not fritter them awav in 
argument?, drawn from overstrained principles of the laws of nations, which 
' are cot understood in this country. V, hat brought me throagh many difficulties 
’ - in the war, and. the negotiations for peace? The British good faith, and 

nothing else, 1 ' 
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Has tings, Yolnmo 


Privoto Journal of Lord 


19. Sir John !Malcolm in his tf Instructions to his Assistants i} says i 
: e< On all occasions where they are referred to, treaties and engagements should be 

, * __ tt interpreted with much consideration 

: * Pago 452, Maloolm'e Memoir*. Volume II to t be prince or chief with whom they 

fE i ion o ). are ‘made,* There is often* from oppo- 

- • . ' E |te education and habits, much difference between their construction and ours of 

such engagement j 'but no loose observation, or even casual departure from the letter 
of them, ought to lead to serious" consequences, when it appeared there was no 
intention of violating the spirit of the deed, or of acting contrary to pledged faith , 

„ , __ When any article of an engagement 
, tI> s °r 4 Si . Malcolm b Memoirs, Tol. IT, Jg ^^11 think it should be in- 
ition o j. variably explained with more lean- 

ing to the expectations originally raised in the weaker than to the interests of 
the stronger power.”+ • 

■ 20. Lord Auckland, Govern or- General, in his minute dated the 2nd January 184*-- on the 
Orchha case, observes as follows : — 

* u I cannot, for a moment, admit the doctrine, that because the view of the policy upon 
. _ which we may have formed en- 

L^T&HouV & r SV D tif craToi gagements witf native princes may 
the Houso of Commons in 1850. nave been by circumstances materi- 

ally altered, we are not to net 
scrupulously up to the terms and spirit of those engagementsl”t 

21. Even more authoritative than the last two views is the following pronouncement of 
Lord Hastings, who made more treaties thnn others. Addressing the Nawab of the Karnntio 
he used these words : — 

“ A treaty plighted the public faith of the nation, so that it muEt be my duty to main- 
tain its terms according to their 
true spirit, which ought always to 
ba construed most favourably for the 
party whose sole dependence was on the honour of the other. ”§ 

22. This emphasises the need there is for faithfully observing the terms of a treaty. 

When construing it, it is often essential to look to tho circnmstnnccs which brought it about. 
Questions may arise, in course of time, not covered by the treaty or some provision of it . may 
become inapplicable. In both cases the remedy lies in entering into afresh treaty or agreement 
to modify the previous one. Without, however, taking this course, if a treaty were to bo . inter- 
preted in the light of subsequent relations between the parties, an element of uncertainty wonkl 
come into operation and the sanctity of treaties would be endangered. The subsequent relations 
indicating the so-called precedents or political practice hut clearly contrary to the spirit of the 
treaties or agreements come into existence from various cause. In Native States where the sys- 
tem of governmentis personal, it happens that owing to the minority of the Prince or some other 
disability, the interests of his House or of his State are not fully safeguarded. Or, it may be 
tliat whether the Prince is in this situation or not, he or his ministers may have no liberty of 
choice of action and may be powerless. Cases can be imagined whore his interests clash with 
those of the Britsh Government or other States. As representing the British Government the 
Political Officer will naturally feel inclined to safeguard the rights of his government or to 
carry out their instructions and his influence over the Prince or his ministers may be too 
strong for the latter to think of disagreeing with him : and they may thus he led to adopt a 
course eventually harmful to the rights or privileges of the State. Or again the Political 
authorities or the Government of India — whether influenced or not by tho political practice or 
customs in other States — may think of introducing innovations quite inconsistent with or contrary 
to the previously existing practice or customs of the State concerned. Thus in 190B when His 
Royal Highness the Prineeof Wales paid a visit to the Holkar State the official programme based 
on pastpractice said that His Highness the Maharaja Holkar would drive with His’ Royal High- 
ness in the same carriage. This was given in the printed programme which was circulated 
everywhere. And yet on tho Railway Station His Highness was told that he was not to drive 
in the same carriage and he had to come away in a separate carriage behind the procession. 
Luring tho same visit at the opening of the Edward H3ll by His Royal Highness, His Highnessj 
though the host and Ruler of the State, was not given his customary seat by the sido of His 
Royal Highness. Again, in 1 911, on the occasion of the investiture of His Highness with Ruling 
Powers, innovations quite contrary to past practice wore introduced, such as (1) in assigning a 
place to the Peshwai Sardars in the procession from the Residency to the Darbar Hall (2) 
in forming a procession on tho entrance of tho Hon’ble the Agent to the Govern or- General to 
the Hall, (8) in considering the Darbar to he that of the Agent to tho Governor-General and (4) 
conducting the Maharaja to a chair representing the gadi in token of his being formally 
invested. Protests were made at the time, but they were unavailing except that in tho case of the 
last mentioned innovation the Government of India admitted that it waB unsuitable and should 
have been omitted. ' Further representations had consequently to he made and it is satisfactory 
to note that the Government of India have lately declared in their Memorandum on “ Succes- 
sions in the Native States ” that the Investiture Darbar should be considered as that of the 
Prince aud not of the British Representative and this has the effect of restoring the previously 
existing practice in these matters. On tho occasion of the last visit of His Excellency the 
Viceroy to Indore, a right place was given to the carriage of the Peshwai Sardars * 
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.S3, Treaties or agreements are solemn documents which give foil opportunity to the 
parties concerned to think about them ; bnt this safeguard is necessarily absent in the case of 
usages (or practice) or precedents. It is but right and proper therefore that before any 
usages or precedents can. he allowed any vnlne, they should be carefully scrutinized with dne 
regard to their attendant circumstances to make sure that there has been no undue influence, 
mistake or some such invalidating circumstance in operation. If such a circumstance exists, 
the incident can have no value as a precedent or as establishing a usage in that State. A 
fnriiori it can have none with reference to other States where the incident has not occurred. 


24. The danger of applying a wrong precedent may here he well illustrated by reference 
to a latest instance. At the investiture of liis Highness the Maharaja Ilolkar with ruling 
powers in 1911 above referred to, a precedent from other States was followed by the British 
Government ; and it occasioned a mistake in ceremonials. The point was brought to the 
notice of Government who very kindly agreed that the precedent was inappropriate and gave 
an assurance that the point would lie borne in mind on future occasions. 

25. In these circumstances it should be ohvions why “ the Princes, viewing the applica- 
tion of this case-law to their individual relations with Government, are uneasy as to its 
ultimate effect.” The British Government have time after time declared that the treaty 
rights of States would he scrupulously observed. This declaration affords a complete guarantee 
to the States for their rights and it is suggested that auy political practice or usage which 
may be contrary to tlie spirit of treaties or agreements should he authoritatively declared as 
null and void. Unless this is done the tteaties would lose their sacred and binding character. 
If, however, any practice or usage is acceptable to any Ruling Prince, it should form the subject 
of a fresh treaty or agreement in order to obviate all chances of doubt or misunderstanding. 


20, Paragraph 1 (4) of the Agenda suggests that the Council of Princes should he 
invited annually to appoint a small Standing Committee to advise the Government in matters 
affecting Native States. It is noted with satisfaction that “no reference affecting any 
individual State would be made to the Committee without the concurrence of its Ruler.” It 
resolve to take action in such matters after full consultation with those who are in 



Ministers will he readily available who possess this knowledge of the States about which tho 
Government may consult them. If they have not this knowledge, tlieir opinion will not be 
helpful in enabling the Government to arrive at a right decision and may even be misleading. 
Even if the members of the Advisory Board can spare sufficient time and energy to read up 
all tho records and thus gain a degree of familiarity with local conditions, how can they, 
being foreigners, bo expected to cuter fully into tho feelings' of a State or to appreciate its 
sentiments? Unless they can do so, they cannot be regarded as suitable advisers to tho British 
Government on matters connected with the State. 

27 In such matters where the rights, privileges, and usages o£ a State are concerned, 
the safest and soundest policy for tho Government would he for them to decide on the line of 
action to he taken after full and free consultation with the State itself. The Prince after a 
full enquiry and consultation with his ministers and advisers could state his views or. the 
subject and these could be sent to the Viceroy through the usual channel. In case there is a 
difference of opinion between the State and the local representative of the British Government 
it would' help the Government to arrive at a right decision if they make the Pr, nee fully 
acquainted with the views of their local representative so that the Prince may- he cnahledto 
adduce additional facts in support of his contention or to point out any error tent might he 
detected in the argument of the British representative. If tins corns a fails to meet the 
requirements of the case, the Prince could he invited by Ui* Excellency the A iceroy to depute 
his trusted Minister to discuss the matter with him personally. In this way mistakes conld 
bo avoided No State would like to Iiar.irJ its interest* by entrusting to strangere unac- 
quainted with its traditions and privileges, however high their rank and abilities may li- 
the function of advising the British Government on matters of vital importance to it. 

;,Q The next item* relates to “Commissions of Enquiry.” Tho spirit permeating tho 
tv* paragraph 1 (B) of the Agenda. following passage is appreciated _ 

"In such cases there exists at the present moment no satisfactory method or obtaining an 
exhaustive and judicial inquiry into the issues, such a* might satisfy the States, particularly in 
cases where the Government of India itself is involved, that the issues have been considered in 

an t u” t V^? c a J fc c^Vt^rn^a r * to derive the fullest benefit from (be proposal it is 

■ssential that a reference should be made To tin i proved Cormmsaitms m aB case, of un^r ance 



Highness may agree 

presumed, however, that in minor eases such elaborate mnchinen "oak. . . 


e 

to tlie proposal. It h 
1 ii o l ea> ployed, hat 


"0 'Another iternt 'refers to the Commissions to enquire into the conduct : ot a Knicr The 
’■ idea of putting a Ruhr on trial, though the 

' f Vidr paragraph 1 (0) of the Agenda. • proceedings of it mav not he made public, is of a 
startling nature. The position of the Rulers of Indian States is unique- Set in an 


in authority 

2d ‘ • 
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over millions o£ their subjects they exercise a power and influence which is a great asset- to the 
Empire. The whole-hearted loyalty o£ the subjects to their Euler is entirely a personal 
loyalty built up on ancient tradition and custom. To the subject the Ruler is the embodiment 
of world power and all his hopes and interests are bound up in the State. Any action that 
tends to lower the prestige of the Ruler in the eyes of hie subjects is sure to weaken bis bold on 
them and thus render bis task o£ carrying on the Government of his State^ more difBcnlt if not, 
impossible. What can lower a Prince more than the spectacle of his being dragged like an 
ordinary criminal before a Court of Enquiry. Even if the verdict is in his favour, his 
glamour goes for ever, thus weakening not only his hold but that of his successors too on the 
willing respect and obedience of the people that had been paid to the Ruler from generation to 
generation. The notion that the trial of a Ruler is possible would encourage mischiefinongers 
ami bnsy-bodies who are to be found everywhere, to Etir up discontent by exaggerations and 
inventions. They may gain the ears of the British authorities ; and the matter may prove an 
endless source of mischief and nuisance both to the Ruler and the British Government. 

SO. These considerations are themselves sufficient reasons why the proposal should be 
deprecated ; and there is hardly any need to consider whether the course can be defended or 
justified in the case of those Rulers whose treaties contain no clauses enjoining attention to 
the happiness of their subjects and to the administration of justice, but give them an absolutely 
free hand in the internal affairs of their States. It may very well bo asked whether one “ ally ' 
can be tried by another. 

81. Of course nobody would like to defend mal-ad ministration in a Native State. It is 
in the best interests of the Princes and their subjects that anarchy and chaos do not reign 
in their States. The growth of education and the gradual appreciation of the requirements 
of the times make it improbable that in any Native State of note, the same standards of adminis- 
tration would in future he found to he adequate that sufficed for the people fifty years ago. 
Changes will come and nobody would like to pretend that he can stop them coining. But what 
is maintained is that the Native States should he left severely alone to work out their own 
destinies as indeed was strongly recommended by the distinguished Statesmen mentioned above. 
The British Government can, if they think necessary, point out to a Prince the probable effects 
of his actions and may advise him us to the best course to be pursued : and there can be no 
doubt that a friendly and timely bint like this will meet the situation. 

3S. Paragraph 1 (7) of the Agenda — As far as this State is concerned under Artielo XIV 
of the Treaty of Mandsonr (IS! 8). ■' an accredited minister from the British Government 
shall reside with the Maharaja ” and " the latter shall be at liberty to send a Vakil to the 
Most Noble the Governor-General." Accordingly a British Officer called the Resident ,wns 
stationed with the Maharaja Hollcat- and be was in direct communication with the Government 
of India. Since 1854, the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India Las been 
performing the duties of the Resident, except during the short period, 1899 — 1916, when owing 
to special circumstances, a separate Resident was posted. It is a mark of honour that a high 
Political Officer of the status of the Agent to the Governor-General should reside with Ilia 
HighnesB, and it is believed that this time-honoured arrangement will be continued in future 
if an Agent to the Governor-General is continued under the new arrangements. 


33. The item in paragraph 1 (8) of the Agenda relates to tlio joint “ deliberation between 
the Government of India and the Princes on matters of common interest to both." The 
distinguished authors of the Report observe * that " in tbo pa6t it certainly has occasionally 
* Pniacraub Sll happened that the States were vitally affected by 

“ 1 * decisions,''' affecting India as a whole, “ having 

been taken without reference to them " although " they have a clear right to ask for it in 
the future." This is a welcome announcement. In view, however, of wbat has been 
stated above on the question of the Council of Princes, it is desired that in matters 
of common interest an opportunity will be given to the Indore State to represent 
at its option its views as it does under the present arrangements. His Highness, 
it is presumed, would ever be ready and willing to advise His Excellency or render 
any assistance to the Empire as his grandfather (Ilis Highness the late Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao) used to do as Councillor of Her Majesty the tlueeu-Empress of India, 
and that should there he an invitation from His Excellency the Viceroy to the proposed 
Council to take part in the deliberation before the Conncil of State or to serve on a Committeo 
of the Privy Council, His Highness would ask that on such occasions he, too, may be allowed 
at his option to depute a representative. 


34. With regard to the question of precedence among Ruling Princes inter te; His 
Highness has already observed that, in view of the relations that subsist between the Ruling 
Princes and the British Government, it is not possible to differentiate between tbo order of 
precedence for purely social and purely official purposes. The two are so intimately connected 
with each other as to preclude the possibility of bifurcation without infringing on some or 
other of the rights and privileges which are enjoyed by the Ruling Princes since they entered 
into treaty relations with the British Government : rights that they greatly value and which 
the British^ Government are ns nnxions to maintain as the Ruling Princes themselves. The 
status of a State depends nnt on the size or extent of resources but on its previous history; on 
the position it occupied when that State entered into political relations with the British Gov- 
ernment and on the extent of autonomy exercised. It is a complex mutter and will necessarily 
lead to divergence of views. In such questions it is but natural for every Rnler to adhere tp 
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his own point of view. As His Highness has already observed, it would be undesirable to 
approach any sub ject that might have the least tendency, however remote, to disturb the present 
feeling of mutual esteem and good-will and, therefore this question should not be considered 
at the Conference. 

11. DUBE, 

The 20th December 1018. Chief Minister to llis Highness (he Maharaja Hollar. 


Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Orchha. 

I bqve much pleasure in noting below my opinion on the questions contained in the 
Agenda for discussion at the Conference of Princes. 

I* — (1) I find, on this side of India at any rate, that the State? mav be grouped into 
three classes, namely, the Treaty States, the Sanad States and the Minor States or Estates. 
Not only from their own historical status, but from the terras of their engagements with the 
Government of India, the three classes were markedly different from each other. But during 
this long interval there has been a tendency towards the levelling down of their status. Tim 
common terminology of ‘-’Native States " refeired to in paragraph 303 of the Ileform Scheme 
would not alone do much to this end. There appears to have been other factors. One of them 
was the fact that the Political Agent has occasionally to deal with every one on the same 
subject. This has led, probably inadvertently, to tho same procedure being adopted for all the 
States, tending to level down their status. Let me explain myself by an example. 

Formerly, in referring to my Darbar, the Political Agent made use of a distinct letter to 
the Diwan. Recently, the practice has been adopted of issuing a Rnigle circular which every 
one- of the States has to note and pass on to the next. As I understand it, this form of 
communication was not meant for such parties. The State coming at the bottom of the list 
get the circular long after it was issued, while there appears to he no advantage gained, If it 
saves the trouble of copying in the Agency Office, it throws the trouble on the States. And 
eince the invention of the typewriter with its adjuncts, the carbon paper and the duplicating 
machine, even that point is lost. One would he tempted to think there might he some other 
object, of the procedure adopted. As I have said, this is an example. 

1 agree with the proposal that a distinct and definite line should he drawn separating tho 
States with full internal independence from others. Bat the theoretical line alone would not 
ho cnoagh. In fact such line already exists. The difference should manifest itself in practice 
in the treatment accorded to the States. IVhat that treatment should he in the case of the 
former class was indicated hy the Marquis of Hastings in Ibl-t when he said » 

"In our treaties with the Native Princes we recognise them is independent Sovereigns. 
“ Then wo send a .Resident to their Courts. Instead of acting ns Ambassador * * ” 

Tho above instanced levelling tendency, then, it would only he fair and just to check, and 
therefore to remove, the cause that leads to it. One way that might suggest itself would be 
to appoint a Resident for a State of the former class, or two or more States of the same class 
situated together and not very [urge in individual territorp-, and to put another Political Olliccr 
in charge of the other States or Estates. But a better way perhaps would be to let the histori- 
cal and geographical group remain related to a single Resident, and to let the communication 
between tho Resident and the little States or Estates in the group pass through tho Treaty 
State concerned. The latter system has several advantages to recommend it. It is the less 
expensive to the Government, and expense is one of the most important post-war problems. 
And it would tend to uniformity and reciprocity of measures adopted in combating famines 
and epidemics without losing tlie individuality of the petty States. 

(3) I agree with this proposal. At the invitation of Government I have given 
instances of disregard of treaty engagements so far as Orclilia State is concerned, and 1 hope 
the information will be of use in providing the remedy. 

(3) I agree that a permanent Council of Princes shonld he established. From the 
nature of the rase nud from the fact that some of the largest States do not seem likely to join 
it, I nnderft.aml that the Council will he a consultative and advisory body, anil that there will 
he no voting and no decision hindiug on each and every State. 

(+) I also think that tho formation of a Standing Committee is equally necessary. 

I need not enter into the details of either tho_ Council itself or the Standing Committee, 
ns I feel sure they can be better dealt with by a discussion in the Conference that is going to 
he held. I am, however, inclined to think that the Political Department might, with advantage 
to both, refer to the Committee one and all questions of common concern instead of referring 
tome and withholding others. 

(5) lu my opinion the resort to a Commission, ns proposed in paragraph 30S of the Reform 
Scheme is a valuable provision. X should like to add that where either party object? to the 
appointment of a particular High Court Judge, for reasons to be mentioned confidentially, thr- 
ob cation shonld be given due consideration and another Judge selected. It should r.ct ho 
difficult to effect the change when there ore so many High Court Judges to clmere from. Of 
course, the objection would imply no reflection on the Judm'. prevent any unpleasantness, 
the selection mav hot be notified or made public until it Ins been agreed to hy tho parties 
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(G) I agree that an enquiry on questions named in the Agenda, with the nelp and 
advice of a Commission as proposed, would he more conducive of not only actual equity and 
justice for the party concerned but of the feeling of the same, which is little less necessary. 
The scheme, however, while recommending 5 members, details only 3, namely, one High Court, 
Judge and two Ruling Princes* It does not specify (he remaining two. I should think all the 
four, besides the High Court Judge, should be Ruling Princes. Here again, I would add the 
proviso that, if the defendant, for good reason to be shown, objects to the inclusion of any 
Prince so chosen, his objection should be heard and generously considered. 

(7) 1 realise the benefit of the general principle of placing all the important States in 
direct lelation with the Government of India, that is, with only one medium of communication 
between the Government of India and the States. To this I should like to add that, in order 
to keep such States in touch with the Government of India, they might be allowed to 
maintain, at their option, their accredited agents at the Viceregal Court. If the choice were 
restricted between a local Resident and an Agent to the Governor-General as they now 
exist, I should prefer a Resident. But with a broader view and taking into account the 
multitude of smaller States that tax the energy of the Political Ollieers, I may' add that such 
group of them as have a historical relation with an important State should - be made to 
correspond with its Resident through that State. There would he nothing now in this idea, 
as there are already instances of this nature existing. Further advantages accruing to the 
Political Department and those petty States have already been mentioned in paragraph 1 
above. I need only add my conviction that the main State would willingly undertake this 
honorary work for the sake of a name. 

(8) I realise the necessity of providing means for joint deliberation on questions of 
common interest to British India and the States, while I like the general principle of the 
line of action indicated in paragraph 311 of the Reform Scheme. I trust, as regards details, 
that the Princes will be better able to discuss it among themselves at Delhi before the 
question is taken up in the Conference. For the practical working of this scheme appears to 
me to require full consideration and deliberation. 

II. — Regarding the question of precedence at social functions, it is not only necessary- to 
say what it should be in future, hut to know the governing principle on which that precedence 
has been arranged at the social functions in the recent past. 1 should, therefore, prefer to see 
this question gone into and discussed fully among the Princes, who will be assembled in the 
Conference, where any information found necessary will also he readily obtainable. 


Reply of His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar. 

I will co-opeiate in the matter suggested in the Princes' Conference. 


Views of His Highness the Nawab of Jaora. 

The distinguished and talented authors of the Reform Scheme in their excellent and 
admirable Report on 11 eforms have, ont of genuine interest for our Order, devoted a whole 
chapter (No. X) in giving expression to their provisions and proposals for the future position to 
be occupied by the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of Native States. In doing so, the first proposal 
put forwatd is to bring into existence a Council of Princes. This Council is intended to bo a 
permanent consultative body'. . 

Paragraph 300 which relates to this Conneii, makes no mention as to how this Council is to 
lie constituted and composed, hut from a reference made in paragraph .302, it is apprehended 
that the idea is to separate “ tho Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration from 
others." The learned framers of the Reporr. have stated their opinion that they were 
convinced that it would improve and assist future relations between tho Crown and the States 
if a definite line could be drawn separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal 
administration from others. This view of the able authors might naturally lead one to conclude 
that the object is that the Chiefs exercising full powers only are to he the members of- the 
Council excluding all others who do not exercise sacli powers. If I am right in drawing this 
conclusion, I strongly assert that this basis of constituting the Council neglects the claims and 
interests of smaller States. It does not seem that the interests of smaller States, whose 
importance is no less, have been adequately guarded as compared with those of wealthier and 
more powerful Rulers. A Council with such constitution would not at all bo acceptable to 
many of us and we desire to raise onr voice strongly and emphatically against it. Such a 
constitution would enable a second class State in Gujarat with a Email income of about two or 
three lakhs and without the honour of a salute, to gain a membership of this Council simply' 
because, by some ebance of administrative arrangement, it happens to come under the class of 
full-power Chiefc. ‘ 

A Council so constituted would be a Council of a chosen few but not a thoroughly 
representative assembly. A" Council of Princes should, to all intents and purposes, be a perfectly 
representative institution. To make it so representative, and in order that it may bo so useful 
to serve the intended purpose, it may be suggested that tho constitution be defined to include 
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alt the Ruling Princes and Chiefs down to 0 guns irrespective of any consideration of tlieir 
being a tributary or a feudatory to any larger or bigger State. The true test of the dignity and 
position of a Chief is the honour of the salute he enjoys. Hitherto all Chiefs, up to 11 guns 
salute, have been invited to this Conference from the year 1910 to 191S without any consider- 
ation of one being a feudatory or a tributary of another. The Council of Princes, proposed by the 
honourable framers of the Report, is to evolve out of, and is to take its rise from, this* Conference. 
With what propriety* or justification then one can now exclude a Chief from the precincts of the 
Council who has taken part in the deliberations of this Conference for the past throe years ? 

I, therefore, propose that the definition defining the constitution of the Council should fix 
the dividing line at salute Chiefs down to nine guns. This definition is simple and offers no 
difficulties.^ It is not to be feared that the constitution formed on this basis will result in the 
Council being too large and unmanageable. The total number of such Chiefs is 11 0, and as some 
are invariably minors and others too old and infirm to attend, while a few may have other 
causes to be absent, I think there is absolutely no danger of such a large attendance that diffi- 
culties may he felt tn conducting the work of the Council with convenience. 

1, therefore, hope my suggestion on this point will be carried and accepted by the 
Government. 

2. I now go to paragraph 307 which embodies the second proposal that “ the Council of 
Princes should be invited annually to appoint a small Standing Committee to which the 
Viceroy or the Political Department might refer matters relating to customs and usages”. 

This proposal, specially the composition of the Standing Committee, requires reconsider- 
ation. The customs and usages vary all over and are different in different provinces and 
agencies, and therefore to appoint a small Standing Committee would not be of rnnch value. 
The Committee may not be in a position to give substantial advice to the Government or the 
Political Department regarding peculiar customs and local matters of different provinces. One 
small Committee may fail to guide the Government in the right direction and the object of 
creating such a Committee may not be satisfactorily gained. It may, therefore, he proposed 
that the Council of Princes should be asked to appoint annually from amongst its own members 
a series of local Standing Committees one for each agency, e.y., Rajputana, Central India, etc., 
to which the points of customs, usage, etc., may be roferred with regard to that particular 
agency. Such Committees, in my opinion, will be of greater help to Government than one 
small Committee of a few Chiefs. 


3, The third proposal is for Commissions of Inquiry contained in paragraphs 30S and 300 
of the Report. The proposal to appoint Commissions of Inquiry into disputes between a 
State and Local Government or the Government of* India and for eases of misconduct is 
really to be greeted and approved, but. it will be worth while consideration if such a Commission 
is necessary for inquiry into cases of disputes which may arise between two or more States. 

A Commission presided over by a Judge of a High Court of Judicature will be a Very 
costly and expensive tribunal. The contending parties will have to be represented by very 
able lawyers to obtain an exhaustive judicial inquiry into the issues. This will involve them 
in heavy costs without even the small solace of recovering them at the end. To a small State 
confronting a bigger ono such a litigation may prove to bo ruinous. A wealthy opponent, I 
mean a Ruler of a big State, may in spite and irritation prolong the inquiry, with some excuse 
or other, for months and years with the idea of exhausting the weak party and thereby to 
compel him to yield. There is every danger of the weak side being thus crushed and rained 
beyond all hopes. A Commission of Inquiry cannot therefore be said to be a suitable and 
reasonable machinery for getting disputes se’ttled in a just way. 

In eases of disputes between States, the Government is quite a third party, uninterested 
and unconcerned, and therefore they arc better fitted to adjudicate sneb disputes. In toy 
opinion, disputes between two States should always go first to the Local Administration and 
thou lo’thc Government of India, and the parties should have the final right of appeal to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

A decision thus given by the Government of India and finally by the Secretary of State 
will carry much weight and will be more convincing and comforting to the parties than that of 
a Commission of Inquiry. I trust this suggestion will be accepted mid the proposal will be 
accordingly modified. 


4 The proposal contained in paragraph 310 to place all important States in direct 
political relations with the Central Government is one wbich will commend' approval of u? all. 
I*’or mn4 of the States there exist at present two intermediate agencies, the Political Agent or 


a Resident and the Agent to the Governor-General. The Political Agent is no doubt an officer 



as 'nossibfe it is necessary to curtail one agency and I, formy part, would prefer to propose that 

the medium between a Darbar and the Agent to the Governor-General may be abolished In 

my opinion, it is sufficient to have one agency, that of the Agent to the Governor-General. 

5. The proposal advanced in paragraph Sll for joint deliberations on matters of common 
interest is one to be accepted without objection. 
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6. In paragraph 305 of tho Report, it is stated that the Government of India are of 
opinion that there is need for re-examination o£ the position of the Ruling Princes. There 
could be nothing wrong if engagements he made more clear and distinct and ambiguity and 
misunderstanding, if any, be so removed as to make the position of Chiefs definite and distinct. 
For my part, I would not object to such a re-examination of position specially when assurances 
are given by the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State and His Excellency the 'Viceroy that 
the re-examination will not be “ with a view to any change of policy, but in order to simplify, 
standardise and codify existing practice for the future ” and that " no constitutional changes 
which may take place will impair the lights, dignities and privileges secured to them by 
treaties, sanetds and engagements or by established practice ". In face of such an assurance 
from the distinguished authors of tho Report, drawn up with such wisdom and foresight, I can 
hardly conceive any reason to voice against the proposal. 


Reply of His Highness the Maharaja of Charlthari. 

I shall concur with the proposals carried out by the collective opinion of tho Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs on the questions to be discussed at the Delhi Conference. 


Views of Sis Highness the Maharaja of Ajaigarh. 

I whole-heartedly support the view enunciated in paragraph 303 of the Report that there 
should he an improvement in tho relations between the Crown and the States ; but it appears 
to me that the application of a common term “ Native States ” to all Indian States is a sign 
of possession by the Ruling Princes of a privilege, common to all, viz., the powers of internal 
administration of their respective States. Differences in respect of powers enjoyed by Rulers 
of different States, are only of degree and not of kind, and so the uniformity of terminology 
is desirable, emphasising, as it does, the common feature of all Native States, vis., the 
possession more or less of internal autonomy, tho differences in the powers of States being 
matters of details. When relations of different States, with the Paramount Power, are based 
on treaties, sanads and engagements and when practice followed by the Government of 
India in its dealing with States differs with the status of each State, it appears very unlikely 
ttiat the mere fact of a common designation is calculated to obscure distinctions of status, 
t herefore the common name “ Native States ” or any other that may apply to all Ruling 
Princes aud, Chiefs may be retained. If, however, any other name is devised, it may be wide 
enough in its scope to embraeo the whole order of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. I advocate 
this view with the sole object of maintaining the unity and solidarity of the 1 Ruling Princes, 
and Chiefs as a body. With the reservation noted above, I accord very cordial support to the 
Chapter X of the Joint Report under reply. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my hearty thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy 
and His Majesty's Secretary of State for their earnest efforts in the direction of improving 
the position of Native States by allowing thorn a place in the constitutional development of 


Reply of His Highness the Maharaja of Bijawar. 

His Highness has informed. the Political Agent that he will be content to accept the' • 
consensus of opinion of his brother Ruling Chiefs on the Agenda. 1 


Views of His Highness the Raja of Ratlam. 

My views have been expressed at the meeting held at Indore on the occasion of His 
t B Excellency's visit, the proceedings* of which have 

D .... . . been recorded, and in my subsequent letter to the 

lonticai Agent, as also in my separate memorandum. *f* 


A. 


Proceedings i of a meeting which the Ruling Chiefs, who were present A t Indorf m 

• - meet IDs Excellency the Viceroy, help 

on the 19th August 1918 to consider the 


X Thu original proceedings Were circulated for 
confirmation, and this paper embodies replies 


-received thereupon. 


- - v x xj tJUjSOlU 

Keporms Scheme as affecting States. 


. / While agreeing generally with the proposals as regards the States, there are cert:) * n 
points wh.ch it appears desirable to consider from the points of view of the small 
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. ^ ara ' ^9?' 9{\ S P roposals, as they now stand, draw the definin'? lines as between 

Chiefs exercising full powers and those which do not. 

In the Scheme proposed by the Princes, two alternatives were considered, ric . , to draw 
,the line — 

(1) at those exercising full sovereign powers ; 

(2) at those who had salutes of not less than 11 gnns who were not feudatories of 

another Darbar, 

The definition is adopted here. It appears to bristle with difficulties. Tims, with- 
out going more deeply into the question, the position of the Bombay States alone, under this 
definitiob, would be anomalous. Thus certain second class States in the Bombay Presidencv 
would, under this definition, be eligible for a seat in the Council, while the same definition 
wonld exclude salute States of Central India. 

. ^l‘ e definition based ou salutes as given in the Princes’ own proposals is vitiated by the 
limitation to 11 guns and the proviso regarding feudatory relationships. 

The definition should, in onr opinion, fix the dividing line at salute Chiefs — that is, down 
to 9-gun Chiefs irrespective of any peculiar tributary relationship which may obtain. 

This definition is simple and offers no difficulties. The total number of such Chiefs is 
97, but as some are invariably minors, EOme too old or indifferent, there does not appear to be 
any danger that such a definition will result in the Council being too large and unwieldy. ?? 

[This proposal was accepted by nil attending the mooting.] 

Faro. 307 . — The composition of this Standing Committee, in onr opinion, requires recon- 
sideration. Provinces and Agencies have their own peculiar customs and usages and other local 
matters on which the advice of such a Committee would ho invaluable. But it is essential 
that such Committee should he formed of those who belong to the locality concerned. This 
would not be easily obtained by appointing one fixed Standing Committee, and we, therefore, 
suggest that the Council of Princes should appoint, yearly, from among its own members, a 
series of local Standing Committees, one for each Agency, e.g., llajpntana, Central India, etc., 
to which points of custom, usage, etc., could be submitted for opinion at any rate in the case of 
Hindu States. 

[This proposal was aocopted by all attending tho mooting.] 

Para. 308. — Two-classes of disputes are here refered to, viz. : — • 

(1) As between two States. 

(2) As between a State and a Local Government or the Government of India. 

It is proposed that, in such cases, failing ordinary- methods, a special Commission should 
be appointed ■ with a High Court Judge to adjudicate, each side being represented by a 
nominee. 

We would suggest that these two forms of dispute should he differentiated, viz. : — 

(1) Cases between two States should not he submitted to snob a Commission but be 

decided by the Government of India. 

(2) Cases between a State and a Government or the Government of India could be so 

treated. 

The objection to a Commission is mainly expense. The nominee wonld undoubtedly have 
to be a Barrister or Pleader, and this would introduce all the pains and penalties of judicial 
ltd nation without even the small solace of recovering costs at the end and, without wishing to 
imply that such 16 likely to he the case, it. is. still conceivable that an irritated rich Darbar 
might contrive to prolong even a bad ease until a poor opponent was ruined or nt SDy rate put 
to great expense. 

With regard to this proposal. His Highness the Mnbaraja of Dbar proposed an 
amendment — 

" Cases between two States should not be submitted to such a Commission hut be 
decided by the Government of India nnless both parties desired that it should bo 
so submitted."” 

This was circulated and on it the following views were expressed : — 

******* 

■ ITit High nr as the Fa ja of Italian rtrn.nhs that it is inconceivable that both sides 
would desire" a Commission— or at any rate it would very rarely occur. The idea he held was 
that the principle underlving the proposal for a Commission was that, where dissatisfaction 
existed a third parfr could be given an opportunity for going into the ca-e. Tut in disputes 
between the States, the Government of India is already in the position of that third party and 
ypars of practice have shown that there is never a shadow of doubt as to the “ independent and 
impartial manner’’ in which it investigates cases, and hen re a Commission in sneh eas--? is an 
unnecessary re-duplication of machinery. It would only create a litigious disposition in the 
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States, which are now in Central India free from it, a spirit which has led to largo sums being 
bndgetted yearly in some Kathiawar States simply for litigation; Hence' His Highness the 
Maharaja of Char’s amendment appears unnecessary. ■ 

As regards disputes between two States, however-, it.should be laid down that a right to a 
final appeal to the Secretary of State should be recognised. ... 

' S « S- 46 * • *- - * 

Tara. 310. — Ths Highnets the liaja of Tati am. — This matter is of vital importance, but 
was not sufficiently discussed at the meeting and should be again fully discussed and a definite 
and unanimous decision arrived at on it before the Conference at Delhi. Generally His 
Highness holds that the post of Agent to the Governor- General is essential in Central India. 
In His Highness’ opinion the present arrangement, which gives a Political Agent to States, 
is most suitable to the case of small States. Without him there would be no one in direct and 
sympathetic touch with the Darbars, a loss which would be accentuated when bigger neigh- 
bours had Residents in direct correspondence with the - Political Secretary. Still the system 
should be uniform throughout, possibly the presence of such an intermediary officer might 
even prove detrimental. . 

* $ * * ' * * * 


B. . 

Memoiiandum on the Piioposed Councit. op Pkinoes. 

(HOW IT AFFECTS RaTLAM, THE PltElTIEB It A J PUT STATE IN MALWA.) 

“ Prom being at the head of a large and powerful family, the Raja of Ratlam has great 
influence, and can, upon emergency, tali a numerous band of his lcindred' and clansmen into 
the field.” So wrote Sir J obn Malcolm, G.C.B., nearly a century ago, when he was in 
Military and Political charge of Central India. {Vide his Memoir of Central India, Edition 
of 1823.) ' .... 

In another place in the same work is written : — 

" The Rajas of Sitamau, Of Sailana, Iiaehee Barodu, and Multhan, are all descendants 
of Rattan Singh (the founder of the Ratlam State) : the elder brother of the family continuing 
to rule over the town and the province of Ratlam and to receive a general obedience and 
respect from the Junior Branches.” 

Aitchison has, in his "Treaties, Engagement and Sanads ”, referred to the high position 
of the Raja of Ratlam in the following terms : — “The Haja of Ratlam, who is descended from a 
younger branch of the Jodhpur family, is considered the principal Rajput leader in Western 
Malwa and in consequence receives a voluntary allegiance and assistance if called for from the 
neighbouring Rajput Chiefs.” {Vide paragraph 5,87, Volume III, Edition of 1876.) 

Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) C. E. Luard, in his Gazetteer -of the Ratlam State, 
writes : — “ The Raja of Ratlam being the head of the Rathor Rajputs of Malwa, important 
clan questions, even between persons who do not belong to the Ratlam State, are referred to 
him for decision.” {Vide paragraph 12, Ratlam Gazetteer, published in 1908.) 

The latest Government .publication “The Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to 
India” compiled from the official records under the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. has the following reference to the present Ruler of Ratlam : " The 

head of the Central India Branch of the Rathors is Major His Highness Sir Sajjan Singh 
Bahadur, Raja of Ratlam, whose State was founded in 1651 by Katun Singh, a grandson of 
Raja Udai Singh, " of Jodhpur.” (Vide paragraph 133 of the Imperial Visit to India, 
published in 1914.) , 

Nearly half the area of the Ratlam State territory is granted in jagirs over which the 
Raja of Ratlam exercises all suzerain rights, such as eager (customs), excise, forests, 
unclaimed property, treasure trove, and oivil and criminal jurisdiction, as also the escheat of 
lands in case of a Thakur’B death without heirs.” 

The State has the right of minting its own coin. The State enjoys a permanent salute of 
13 guns. The _ Ratlam Darbar has power to legislate for the State, and several Acts and rules 
specially passed in former years by the Darbar are still in force in the Ratlam State; but with 
a view to co-operating with the Government of India, in their judicial policy by securing 
uniformity in laws and procedure, in recent years the spirit of the British Indian laws has 
been followed by the orders of the Darbar in all the civil and criminal courts of the State as 
has been done in many other States, big or small. The existing laws and rules are amended- 
by circulars when necessary; 
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The Raja of Ratlam thus enjoys full jurisdiction in criminal cases and can pass anv 
sentence authorised by lav?, but is required to submit all sentences of death and transportation 
for con urination, by the Iiou’ble the Agent to the Govern or- General in Central India. 

The civil powers of the Darbar Court are unlimited, and it is also the final court of 
reference and appeal. 

In the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms recently issued certain proposals regard- 
ing the institution of a Council of Princes have been made which arc viewed bv tins Darbar, 
as also by several others similarly situated, with considerable uncertainty and uneasiness ; for 
it has been observed by the Honourable framers of rhe Report in paragraph 802 : — 

/ *' We are convinced that it would improve and assist future relations between the 

Crown and the States if a definite line could be drawn separating the Rulers 
who enjoy full powers of internal administration from the others. Our own 
proposals in paragraphs 306 to 811 below assume that such classification can 
and will, after due enquiry, be effected, and are intended to relate only to States 
of the former class 

This line of policy was foreshadowed in His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at an 
iuformal meeting at Viceregal Dodge in February 1918, when he staled that he would ask the 
Political Secretary to take up and examine very carefully the question as to what. Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs should be regarded as comprised under heading (a) of paragraph 2 of tho 
Draft Scheme prepared by the Ruling Princes, that is, exercising unrestricted civil and 
criminal jurisdiction and the power to make their own laws. 

The Ratlam State exercises full civil and criminal jurisdiction and lias the power to 
make its own laws and enjoys all the rights and privileges of an important Native State, and 
its Ruler is entitled to a return visit from the Viceroy. The more practice, therefore, of having 
the punishment of death or transportation passed by the Darbar confirmed will not be consider- 
ed, it is hoped and trusted, as a ground for excluding the Ratlam State from the proposed 
Council of Princes. 

It is a matter of history that the armies of Scindia, Holkar and the Pindaries laid waste 
many Rajput States about the beginning of the 19th century ; and to put a stop to this the 
British Government adopted a general scheme of settling the country ; and this it did by 
entering into alliances with States in Rajputana and into similar engagements with those in 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, etc. Ratlam is also a Rajput State, but it politically happens to be in 
tho Central India Agency ; while the bordering States of Purtabgarb, Banswara and Dungar- 
pur are in the Rajputana Agency. In 1817, when the Government was “ affording protec- 
tion to Rajputana States by entering iuto alliances with them and requiring them lo disclaim 
all subjection to or acknowledgment of superiority of Maliratta Barbara ", like Ilolkar and 
Scindia, the Ratlam Chief was having recourse to arms to free himself from such subjection. 
To quote from tlie Gazetteer of Ratlam compiled by Colonel C. E. Luard, M. A., I. A. 

“ * * * To meet Scindia's demands was, of course, impossible, ns the 

State had been laid waste and the revenues had dwindled to almost nothing. There was, there- 
fore, ho alternative but to have recourse to arras ; and Partab Siugh (Raja of Ratlam) accordingly 
placed himself at the head of 12,000 llaiputs, including many clansmen who were subjects of 
other States, and determined to make a last desperate attempt for liberty. Broughton in his 
‘ Letter ' mentions how ‘ Bapn Scindia experienced u severe mortification in the defeat of the 
detachment sent against the fort of Ratlam. The garrison sallied out during the night and 
completely defeated the troops sent against them, with the loss of more than half their numbers 
and all their guns.' Further bloodshed, however, was averted by the opportune appearance 
of Sir John Malcolm who mediated an agreement with Scindia and guaranteed, on behalf of the 
British Government, the payment of the tribute duo, while Scindia was to send no troops into 
the country or interfere in any way in the internal administration or succession." 

. . While the Rajput Chiefs of the neighbouring States of Banswara, Fmtabgarb, Dungarpur 
etc., which are neither bigger nor more advanced nor more important than Ratlam, have 
unrestricted criminal jurisdiction, the Rajas of Ratiam, Sitaman, Sailana, etc., and even the 
N awab of .laora (a treaty Chief) have not the same,— confirmation being required for capital 
punishment, — simply because there appears to have been no uniformity of jjolicv or system 
when different parts of the country wore settled in the beginning of the 19th century. The 
proposed basis of classification would thus, it is feared, exclude the Malwa Rulers from the 
Council of Princes, while it would evidently admit many patty Chiefs of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, who, though paying tribute to Gaekwar or Junagarh, and in some cases Wing 
even feudatory relations with them, and entitled only to nine or eleven guns and thus inferior 
in status to it attain, happen to exercise criminal jurisdiction without the condition of 
confirmation of capital puuisiiment, which stipulation, however it mav - be submitted, cannot 

be said to affect in the least tlio cujoyment of full powers of internal administration by this 
State. 

• Itis therefore, hoped that the Government will now, as in the past, safeguard the intere-t* 
of the Ratlam Darbar and give it an assurance tbat there is no cause for anxiety as to Us 
dignity, privilege, prerogative and position as a sovereign Darbar suffering owing to any 
arbitrary classification. a 
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Views of His Highness the Raja of Sailana. 

I. (1) That with a view to improve future relations between the Crown and the States, a 
definite line should be drawn separating the Rulers, who enjoy full powers of internal 
administration from the cithers : — - 

(a) It is quite in the fitness of changed circumstances that a classification of the existing 
Native States is deemed requisite by the illustrious authors of the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms, hocause they very truly and justifiably say that 11 Uniformity of terminology 
(Native States) tends to obscure the distinction of status States should be differentiated 
so that the position assignable to them may ho in accordance with some valid aud intelligible 
principle. The differentiation is necessary for the purposes of paragraphs 306 to 311 of the 
Report. 

(Ji) The so-called number of existing Native States is about (!75 comprising big, email 
and smaller holdings. But all important States are indigenous territories varying in their 
extent, historical importance and other incidents. 

(c) The Report seeks to differentiate the existing Native States by the only criterion, 
that is, of their possession of full powers of internal administration and it is plainly laid down 
that the proposals contained in paragraphs 306 to 311 apply to this class only and not to the 
remaining portion of the existing Native States, the Report assuming that “such classification 
can and will after due enquiry be affected. ” 

(d) The previous history of classification of Native States though meagre is pertinently 
suggestive. In 1813, Lord Metcalfe grouped the Native States, and in 1818 Mr. Prinsep 
again classified the States in four divisions. The classification by those two high authorities, who 
had entire access to the records of the Government of India (Lord Metcalfe being the Governor 
General of India) was based on the then existing relations of the Government of India and the 
Prinoes. Mr. Tupper who was specially appointed to collect and formulate the political ease law 
and practice of the Native States, mentions without repudiation the classification of Mr. Prinsep 
in his book “ Our Indian Protectorate ” published in the early nineties of the last century. 
The 1st Table of Salutes authorised by Her Majesty was contained in an Order in Council, 
dated the 20th March 1857, although its issue in India was delayed by the Mutiny. The 
earliest lists published by authority were sanctioned by Orders in Council, dated the 23rd 
January I860 and the 1st March 1864. They were revised in 1867 and 1877 under the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty. These lists of salutes are regarded by the Princes as the surest possible 
index of their status. It is believed that these salnles ■were sanctioned on the total considera- 
tion of all the pros and cons of the different shades of sovereignty enjoyed by the Princes. 
The Table of Salutes could fairly he regarded as a suggested authorised classification, because 
the enjoyment of salutes is the most potent and patent sign visible of sovereignty. 

(c) Just a century after the classification of Mr. Prinsep, owing to the pronouncement 
of the 20th August. 19)7 by the Government of His MajeBty, need for an organic constitution 
of Native States of India was felt by some of the important progressive Princes and Chiefs 
assembled in Conference of 1917, who appointed a Committee to consider the establishment of 
a Chamber of Princes. The Committee considered the various functions of the proposed 
Chamber. For the membership of the Chamber the Committee could not hut classify the 
existing Native States, and after mature consideration suggested the following classification : — 

(а) Princes exercising full powers, etc. 

(б) Prinoes enjoying salutes of 11 guns and over, excluding States and Estates having 

feudatory relations with other States, from participation in the Chamber, with 
a reservation for others deemed fit for participation. 

(/') The Committee of Princes without putting its report before the entire House as agreed 
upon submitted it to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State, as the time for the departure of the Secretary of State was almost up. His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State almost entirely accepted the Committee’s report for 
classification, as is evident from the Digest of Proceedings of the informal meetings held at the 
Viceregal Lodge on the. 4th and 5th February 1918. 

( ff ) In July last, the Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms was out. The terse 
phraseology of the last two sentences of paragraph 302, does not clearly specify the status of 
those Princes who eujoy the honour of 1 1 guns’ salutes and over comprised in the classification 
recommended by the Committee of the Princes and accepted by His Excellency the Viceroy 
aud the Secretary of State in the Digest of Proceedings of the ’meetings held at the Viceregal 
Lodge on the 4th and 5th February 1918. The paragraph 302, recognising only one class 
comprising Princes enjoying, full powers fit for participation in the proposals set forth 
in paragraph 306 to 31 1, is very disappointing not only to those Rulers who enjoy the honour 
of 9 guns’ salutes, but also to those who enjoy the honour of 11 guns’ salutes and over who have 
somewhat restricted powers. The whole of the Chapter X of the Report does not find 'any 
place forthose who enjoy full powers de jure but not de facto. Some smaller Native States 
enjoy almost full powers of sovereignty and as such there ought to be found some place for 
them in the proposed Constitution, 

(A) r -Fhe question is whether the criterion of enjoyment of full powers could be the only 
criterion for the determination of the status of a Native State.- Paragraph 302 does not clearly 
. specify^ as stated above^ those .Ruling Chiefs who though, they exercise somewhat restricted 
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powers, enjoy other powers, the patent signs of real sovereignty. All the Princes and 
Chiefs enjoy some sort of internal sovereignty in their States. The Government has 
recognised the principle that sovereignty could be divided into smallest portions lint full 
sovereignty in internal administration has not been defined anywhere in the political literature 
of the Government of India. The enjoyment of full powers of sovereignty in the internal 
administration even by some of the most important States if construed within the purview of 
paragraphs 303 and 304 of the Report, would be found to be the enjoyment of Only restricted 
powers. Full power in internal administration has comedown to mean the power of exercis- 
ing the capital punishment. There are Rulers who enjoy the power of life and death over 
their subjects but enjoy salutes of 9 gnus only. According to the classification of paragraph 
S02, paragraphs 306 to 311 will be applicable to such Rulers who though enjoying full 
powers have the honour of 9 guns* salute only. But these 9 guns* salnte Rulers, some of 
whom enjoying full powers have not been invited to the present Conference for the determina- 
tion of the all-important question of classification, While on the other hand the Princes 
enjoying the honour of 11 guns* salutes and over, with full powers hut requiring confirmation 
by political authorities in capital sentences, have been invited to tho present Conference for 
the determination of the subjects mentioned in the Agenda, including the question of classifica- 
tion. But according to the wording of paragraph 302 they cannot he supposed to bo intended 
for the benefits and privileges of paragraphs 300 to 311. Being invited for the determination 
of classification, the Princes of 11 guns* salute and over exercising the full powers with the 
restriction for confirmation of capital sentences, cannot justifiably be ousted from the benefits 
of paragraphs 300 to 31 1 , owing to tho accepted recommendation of the Princes Committee 
for classification, although that recommendation has not been couched tit cflenso by the 
illustrious authors of the Report in paragraph 302. 

Up to this time I am not aware of any principle fixed by the Government for the group- 
ing of Native States, and I believe that the possession of full powers by itself cannot justifiably 
create a class. Supposing it could, then what would he the number of such Ruling I nnces 
who by their treaties and engagements have got the powers of capital punishment without 
any confirmation of the sentences awarded by them by tho Political authorities? The number 
would be very small indeed, and out of that small number some have already expressed their 
unwillingness for participation in the Reform proposals and as such the number would remain 
very insignificant; considering the extent of the vast Indian Empire under homogeneous 
Indian rule. The composition of the Princes’ Council ought to he proportionate to tho extent 
and the interests concerned. _ ...... 

(t) What are the other possible Criteria for the determination of the classification of the 
existing Native States. Though not exclusive nor exhaustive the criteria may ho considered 
as follows ?• — . „ _ 

U Pcevlous history o£ the State before the suzerainty of the British Power in India. 

2. Constructive awl de jure possession of full powers dwindling down to restricted powers 
by justifiable or unjustifiable encroachment or long disuse. 

3 Previous history of the State, prior to and at the general pacification in ISIS. 

4. ' Subsequent acquirement of position after 1318 by winning distinctions and honours 

for meritorious services, 

5. Extent of territorial possessions. 

6. Actual extent of internal sovereignty. 

All the above criteria would ho dealt with by those who have intelligent self-interests ,n 
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whole the advantages preponderate, as the result becomes more certain by codification if 
it is effected in plain language. The codification removes the potential complaint of con- 
fidential reports, the copies of whioh are not supplied. The Government have reserved their 
own proposals. •’ 

I propose that there should be a mixed Committee of the political authorities and the 
Princes or preferably their representatives, .for the discussion and report on the question 
of codification. The report of the Committee should go to the' Council of Princes which 
would finally decide the feasibility of codification. The Committee shonld also draw up a list 
of the matters on whioh codification is required. The word “ necessarily ” shonld be deleted 
from the text in the Agenda. ■ 

I. (3) That a permanent Council of Princes should be established : — 

The goal of British Policy in India is Responsible Government as declared in the weighty 
pronouncement of the 20th August 1917, by the Government of His Most Excellent 
Majesty the King-Emperor and is hailed exultantly by the Princes and Peoples of India. 
Democracy is to be the rule of the near future. Native States being geographically part 
and parcel of India cannot escape the spirit of democratic liberalisation, which, though 
resisted for a time, shall have to be accepted finally. It is only a question of time. The 
future administration of India is to be a federation of Provincial Governments of British 
India and Native States, with a Central Government headed by the Viceroy. As stated 
above the goal of British Government in India is Responsible Government by progressive 
sure steps. With this goal in view in British India, the Native . States cannot remain un- 
affected without assimilating the principles of congregational liberalisation. The Paramount 
Power, through its ministers and by the inclusion of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner in the Imperial and War Conferences and in the Peace Conference, has declared 
unmistakeably that the Indian Princes are partners of the Great British Empire. What 
Prince of India is there — be he an ally, a friend, a protected Ruler, a feudatory, a tributary, 
or a vassal — who does not wish to he proud of being regarded as a partner of 'the Empire 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor? W hen the nim of the British Government and the 
heartfelt wish of the Princes are identical there is cogent and imperative need of having an 
organic constitution for all important Nutive States, and for adequate carrying out of the 
constitution there cannot but he a Council of the Princes. 

I propose that all the Rulers of the existing Native States who enjoy the honour of 
salutes should be members of the Council of Princes. Out of 075 and odd Nalivo States 
the number of Princes who enjoy salutes is about 115, including those who .do not wish to 
participate in the proposed constitution and as such .the Council would not he unwieldy and 
abnormally large. > 

I fully support the proposals contained in. paragraphs 307 to 311 of the Report contained 
in paragraphs I (4) to I (8) of the Agenda. 

II. I believe that the proposal contained in this paragraph ought to be dropped, as 
the_ question of precedence of Ruling Princes inter se at social functions is replete with 
serious difficulties at present based as it is on sentiments,, and may he left for' the Princes 
themselves. The coming events are already easting, as they invariably do, their shadows 
before, in clear and distinctive ontlines. The time is soon coming when the Princes 
would themselves wish to have a programme for precedence in social functions. 


Memorandum by. His Highness the Raja of Sailana. 

A copy of the digest of the informal Meeting of the Ruling Princes at the Viceregal 
Dodge, Delhi, on the 4th and 5th February 1918, and a copy of the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms have been received by me. ' The proposed Council of Princes suggested in the latter . 
is welcomed by all of ns. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy’s policy as adumbrated on the draft Scheme prepared 
by the Ruling Princes, suggested the classification of the Native States for tho purposes of 
the composition of the proposed Chamber of Princes, on the basis of the exercise of unrestricted 
criminal jurisdiction and the power to make laws and on the basis of the enjoyment of the 
salute of 1 1 guns and over not included in the first category. In fact the note, dated the 

17th February 1918, with which the draft Scheme Was circulated, clearly states that it was 

not the intention of the majority of the members of the Committee who proposed the Scheme 
to exclude from the Chamber of Princes, the Princes who enjoyed hereditary salutes of 
11 guns and who did not exercise full criminal powers. After discussion. His Excellency the 
Viceroy stated that he would ask the Political Secretary to take up and examine verv eare- 
fu% the questmu as to what RuUng Princes and Chiefs should be regarded as comprised 
under the headings (a) and (5) mentioned in the draft Scheme. 1 


3. Pi-actically tlio above suggestion of His Excellency tho Viceroy is incorporated in the last 
sentence of paragraph 302 of the Report on Constitutional Reforms. Tho question is whether 
the criterion of the . salute of .guns which had been getting precedence over other powers of 

K.ll hnp’ rUnpfK. 1C T.O cr\ rro rtlona nf mrAcnrlnnnn +r* flin i. . (* » . * . * 


Ruling Chiefs, is to give place of precedence to the enjoyment of plenary criminal powers. The 
paragraph 802. does not clearly specify the position of those Ruling Princes who thouirh 
they exercise somewhat restricted criminal powers enjoy the honour of salute of gnus 
in . comparison to those Rulers who exercise plenary criminal powers but enjoy no honour 
of salute of guns or enjoy nine guns only. No doubt the Government would strike out 
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some equation for eueh a case. From the note of the 17th February 101S with which the 
Draffc Scheme of the Kulitig Princes was submitted, I have do doubt that tbe Rulers enjoyin'* 
the honour of salutes of 11 guns and over, though exercising restricted criminal powers, wouhl 
not be debarred from the proposed Council of Princes mentioned in paragraph 8 OG of the 

4. Sailana enjoys the British protection and obtained the same settlement as Ratlam. 
In fact, ont of the two copies of the same settlement one was given to Ratlam and the other to 
Sailana. Under this settlement non-interference in the internal affairs and succession wna 
secured to this State. As such, this State makes its own laws and regulations, has its own 
mint, enjoys practically foil civil and criminal powers but confirmation of capital punishment 
by the Hom’ble the Agent to the Governor General has become a practice. In the introdnetioti 
of Volume IV (1S93) of Aitchison’s Treaties and Engagements it is stated that the mediatised 
Chiefs have no power of life and death. It seems that this remark was introduced later on under 
some peentiar circumstances and ought to have been regarded as a temporary measure. The 
restriction is not found at all in the settlement instrument, which Eecores entire non-interference 
in all the internal affairs of the Slate. There is as well no cine for the restriction mentioned 
in the sold introduction or elsewhere in Aitchison’s Treaties. There is likewise nothing to show 
that the remark in the introduction was entered by the consent and approval of the parties 
concerned or that the remark was the result of any adjudication by the Government of India. 
Lunawada and Snnth-Rampnr States have the same settlement as the States of Ratlam, Sailana 
and Sitamau, hut Lunawada and Sunth-Rampnr Rulers exercise within their settlements full 
criminal powers, including death sentences, without any confirmation hv the Political authorities 
although they only have the hononr of 0 guns salute. The political and social status of the 
Lunawada and Snnth-Rampnr Rulers is decidedly inferior to those of tho mediatised linlers of 
this Agency, so much so, that under the warrant of salutes they get the salute of 9 guns 
each, and as such, are not entitled to be addressed as Highness. Tho settlements of Lunawada 
and Sunth-Rampnr on the one side and the settlement of the mediatised Rulers of this Agency 
on the other side being similar, it is hoped that the Central India Agency would see its way to 
be instrumental in the restoration of the plenary criminal powers to the mediatised Rulers of 
this Agency without any restriction for confirmation in capital sentences. 

63 I believe that many Prineos in Central India Agency enjoying 15 guns salute have 
also to take confirmation of the Hon’ble tho Agent to the Governor General in cases of death 
sentences, but solely for this restriction of confirmation these Princes wonld not bo considered 
ineligible for membership to the proposed Council of Princes. Unlike these States, the 
Kathiawar and Gujarat Chiefs oE 9 and II guns salute enjoy full criminal powers and can 
pass capital sentences without confirmation. It is not conceivable that these Kathiawar and 
Gujarat Princes would have eligible claims for the Council of PrinceB to the exclusion of tho 16 
guns salute Princes who enjoy restricted criminal powers. These States of Gnjarat pay tributes 
to more than one State. Are they to he considered in any way feudatories ? If they could be, 
then the notion of divided sovereignty in no time and no country could bo recognised. Tho 
payments by these Princes are merely expediency payments and nothing elec. Kolbapnr State 
which enjoys a 19 gun salute, requires confirmation for death sentences and also requires 
sanction for the appointment of its Minister from the Political authorities concerned. These 
two facts are wanting for full sovereign rights hut tho Ruler of Kolhapnr on that acconnt 
could not be considered as debarred from selection fox the Council of Princes within tho purview 
of paragraph 30S of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. Many other instances 
could also be quoted. 

6. The mediatised Rulers of Central Indio arc of no recent creation, They havo long 
pedigrees dating from tho 16th century A.D. and from the very beginning nro In the Imperial 
system of protected States. Along with other mediatised Rulers, I myself had tho honour of 
bein" invited to the Rulers’ Conferences at Delhi, and likewise in the Coronation Durbar of 
mi no distinction, hard and fast, was shown to my State in all Imperial functions ns far as 
the Ruling Princes of the Indian Empire were concerned. Any apprehension for the 
mediatised Rnlcrs being ineligible for the Council of Princes is ont or question, but the terse 
phraseology used in paragraph 303 of the Indian Constitutional Reforms has led me to discuss 
the entire question of the basis of the enjoyment of full criminal power as the criterion for 
eligibility to the Connell of Princes. 

For reasons stated above, it is undesirable and even impolitic to attempt any classification 
of the Indian Native States, solely on the enjoyment of plenary criminal poweis and the 
power of enacting laws, and would likely result in unpleasant and hitter controversies. 


• Views of His Highness the Nnwab of Baoni. 

L Chapter X of tho Reform Scheme, i.e., the Agenda under consideration, does not 
put forward any practical bans for discussion. But T take np the various paragraphs of the 
Agenda, in order, and express in brief my personal opinion thereabout. 

Slate s to be diitinguished vith the tlandord ■ of their importance . — The Conicrencc, 

I hope, will have a great regard for this vital 
I nragropb -'U— point in dealing with the various qcestions that 
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are to be raised, when it actually takes place at Delhi, specially when organising a general 
Council, to act as the representative of the Indian Princes at the Government headquarters. 

Government intervention.— There have been, and there will always be, sneh eases in the 
. • Indian States, that the Government intervention 

Paragraph 303. w ;]j j^g mos fc necessary. There should be a defined 

limit of the Government intervention and the Conference should scrupulously adhere to this 
holy policy. 

Treaties. — There should be amendments, where 
Paragraph 305. necessary, without injuring the bond fide objects. 

There should be organised a Princes’ Council so that matters should be discussed. — I agree 

with it. Nothing could be done withont such a 
Paragraph 300. Council. Chiefs enjoying Ealntes down to 9 guns 


must have a vote. 

Paragraph 307. 


To form Standing Committees . — These must be 
formed. 


Commissions of Enquiry. — May be started 
Paragraph SOS. when need requires, without injuring the purse of 

poor States. 

Deprivation of a Ruler’s powers . — It is very delicate matter, and I cannot express a 
p v qnq definite opinion here, though I believe that, of 

Paragraph . 0 . course, there may be very grave 'cases, to have 

a recourse to such extremes. But, as a trustee, the Government should have a right. 


Mutual relations between the Government of India and the States . — I believe the 

Conference will exert every nerve to maintain the 
aiagrap i . . blissful relations and strengthen them as much as 

it lies in the power of the Conference. 

Mutual consultation between British India and the Indian States . — To make the Political 

machine work quite smoothly this is of utmost 
importance. * 


Paragraph 311. 


I may, here, express my opinion, to he put before the Conference, About the formation of 
the Council. Under the present scheme, a wholesale Council ib to be kept at the Government 
headquarters. If we desire that this enormous Council should be executive, I fear that it will 
prove a failure. It will be too big, and only an ornament and will come to nothing before 
long, as it may be formed on the standard of salutes or sovereign powers only. Thus a huge 
Council, at Simla or Delhi, will ho most difficult to form. I am of opinion that, throughout 
the whole country, local councils should he organised among various specified circles, as the 
Conference may agree to frame, and from each of these “ Tjocal Councils ”, members should 
he selected and nominated for the Chief Council to he kept at the headquarters of the British 
Government at Simla or Delhi. Of course, the selected members, from the local Councils, 
will be the ablest and most fit to represent the Indian Princes and such a Council will be really 
executive and not ornamental. 


Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Chhatarpur. 

The kind sentiments expressed in the Joint Report of Bis Excellency the Viceroy and 
Ilis Majesty's Secretary of State for India relating to Native States deserve the best thanks 
of all of us. It is kindly feelings like these that have hitherto helped and will in future help 
the establishment of excellent relations between the British Government and the Native 
States and the deepening of loyal feelings on the part of the latter to onr illustrious Emperor. 
Ifully approve of the Agenda for the Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs to be held at 
Delhi. It goes without saying that the Agenda this year is very important indeed, as it 
relates to questions of vital interest to the Native States.' I am glad to see that my opinion 
has been invited on the points laised therein. I have nothing particular to say on the items 
of the Agenda except Nos. 1, 2 and 7 of its first part. These are such as seem to'require a 
very tactful handling, as any adverse decision against particular Chiefs may cause an amount 
of heart-burning and dissatisfaction. I think at least 100 Chiefs should he included among 
the Rulers of important States and none enjoying a hereditary salute of 11 guns need be 
excluded. 

The classification of the Native States on the sole basis of the enjoyment of full 
powers of internal administration by their Rulers does not seem very logical or desirable. 
To take only one point of significance and ignore many others equally, if not more, .important 
in the general status of the Rulers may be a cause of injustice to those who are otherwise 
far more important than many such Rulers and have invariably been recognised os such even 
by the Government. Most of the larger States in Bundelkhand enjoy full powers of internal 
administration with the only exception that they have to refer death sentences for con- 
firmation to the Ilon'ble the Agent to the- Governor General at Indore. Many other 
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States ill Central India, and other provinces are placed in a similar position, although they have 
hcen enjoying, nereditary salutes of 11 to 15 guns. Outlie other hand, there are 'nwur 
such States which can pass even death sentences without any such reference, although thefr 
relatively general importance is quite ordinary and they do notenjov a salute or even 9 guns. 
Besides this, some of these Ralera have no right to be called even Their I'Iighnc£sep v and they 
enjoy seats in the Darbars much lower than those of the above-mentioned Rulers. "I'rotn the 
practice and precedents hitherto followed consistently by (he Government, it seems that it does 
not intend the above preference, but all the same it will naturally follow from the unqualified 
acceptance of the item Ho. 1 of the first part of the Agenda. It. is open to doubt whether 
those Princes who have plenary powers in every department of administration but have only to 
refer death sentences for confirmation by some Political Officer and certain decisions of criminal 
administration by their Dewans are appealable, though only in theory, to some Political Officer, 
should be said to possess full powers of internal administration or not. It is submitted that 
this point may be definitely decided in favour of the Princes. 

His Eseellency the Viceroy has been kindly inviting certain Princes to the Chiefs’ 
Conferences. It would be very disappointing if any of tho Princes, wbo have been receiving 
such invitations, should in future he anyhow excluded from the class of the Princes enjoying 
plenary powers, and should also be considered important enough under item No. 7 of the first 
part, to have the privilege which is the subject thereof. The subject of the second item of the 
first part of the Agenda is ostensibly very important and seems to require very careful 
handling. It is hoped that the relations may be examined in a charitable spirit. 


Views of His Highness the Raja of Rajgarh. 

In paragraph 302 of their Joint Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, the illustrious 
authors remark — " we are convinced that it would improve and assist further relations between 
Crown and the States if a definite line could be drawn separating the Rnlers who enjoy full 
powers of internal administration from the others, Oar own proposals in paragraphs 300 to 
31 1 below, assume that such classification can and will, aftei due enquiry, he effected, and arc 
intended to relate ouly to States of the former class”. 

In paragraph 306 they remark — “ we wish to call into existence a permanent consultative 
body. There are questions which affect the States generally and other questions which are of 
concern either to the Empire as a whole or to British India and tho States in common, upon 
which we conceive that the opinion of such a body would be of the utmost value This 
body is to be called the Council of Princes. 

■ In paragraph 307 it is proposed that the Council of Princes should be invited annually 
to appoint a small Standing Committee to which tho Viceroy or the Political Department might 
refer matters of custom and usage and others, as it has been represented that difl'icultieBhave 
occurred by reason of the fact that the Political Department comes to decisions affecting 
Native States without being in a position to avail itself of the advice of those who are in a 
position to know from their own personal experience or the history of their States the right 
course to pursue. This body, like the Councit of Princes, will be a purely consultative body. 

In paragraph 308 the recommendation is made that Commissions of Enquiry should be 
appointed whenever the Viceroy felt that such an enquiry was desirable, in disputes which 
may arise between (L) two or more States, or (2) between a State and a Local Government or 
the Government of India, and (3) with a situation caused when a State is dissatisfied with the 
ruling of the Government of India or tho advice of any of its local representative?. 

In paragraph 309 it is recommended that such Commissions should be appointed to 
cuquire into cases of misconduct on tho part of the Ruler of a State- 

In paragraph 310 it is recommended, as a general principle, that all important States 
should he placed in direct political relations with the Government of India Paragraph 311 
provides means of deliberation between tho Government of India and the Princes on matters 
of common interest to both. 


o rpi, c Draft Scheme prepared by tho Ruling Princes, and presented to His Excellency 
tho Viceroy and the Right Hon’blc the Secretary of State on (he 1th and 5tb February 191S, 
contnins nearly identical proposals. It may, therefore, be assumed that the proposals made by 
the Ruling Princes ate accepted with one important reservation, nr., that whereas the Princes 
proposed that the Chamber or Council of Princes shall he composed of— 

fa' Ruling Princes exercising full sovereign powers, t.e., unrestricted civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over their subjects and the power to make their own laws ; 

Up) all other Princes enjoying hereditary salutes of 11 gunsund over : provided that no 
v ' State or Estate having feudatory relation; with a Sovereign State shill be eligible 
for membership ; 

the illustrious authors of the Joint Report restrict the membership to Rulers who .enjoy 
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Eulers of States cowing under the general designation “others” have no voice in the Council 
of Princes, their affairs cannot come for discussion before that body, nor will their matters be 
referred to the Standing Committee for an expression of opinion. If this assumption is correct^ 
then it is clear that in the far-reaching and comprehensive scheme of Reforms, which marks an 
era in the history of this country and which affects and improves the status of all classes, com- 
munities and interests in British as well as Native India, the ltulers of the second class are 
the only body who do not participate. This in itself is a result very much to be deplored. 

“With all deference to the illustrious authors of the Report, I feel bound to say that a 
classification of the States on the lines indicated will very likely be viewed with dismay by the 
whole body of Indian Chiefs. A distinction on somewhat similar lines was attempted once 
before and proved to be a source of considerable irritation and anxiety to tbe Eulers of Indian 
States. I mean the distinction between “ dependent or subordinate ” and “ independent ” States 
round which so much controversy centred in connection with the application of tbe Doctrine 
of Lapse, a doctrine now happily remembered only as a matter of historical interest. Issues 
affecting the very existence of SLates then depended upon whether a State came under the 
designation dependent or independent. It requires an effort of the imagination at the present, 
day to realise what that doctrine meant, specially to States classed as dependent or subordinate. 
No clearer enunciation of that doctrine is to bo found than in the words used in his minute on 
the Nagpur case by Lord Dalbousie, where he remarked : — 

11 The opinion which I gave in the Satara cam was restricted wholly to Eubordinato States, to those 
dependent principalities which either as the virtual creations of the British Government or from their former 
position, stood in such relation to the Government ae gavo to It the right of a Paramount Power in all questionR 
of tho adoption of an heir to the Sovereignty of the State. In the case of overy enoh State I held that sound 
policy at this day required that the British Government should take advantage of any lapse that might occnr, 
whether it arose from failure of all heirs whatsoever or from failnro of hoirs-notural, eo that succession could 
only pass by permission being given for the adoption of an heir/’ 

These distinctions and all the haze of doubt and mistrust which tbe operation of tho 
Doctrine of Lapse generated were happily dispelled by tbe distribution of Lord Canning's 
Adoption Sanads and the inauguration of the present generous policy towards Native Stalest 
The Chiefs are happy in the assurance that His Majesty is desirous, to use the words of the 
Adoption sanads “that the Governments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India who now 
govern their own territories should be perpetuated, and that the representation and dignity of 
their houses should he continued.” The classification now of States into those the Rulers of 
which enjoy full powers of internal administration and those who do not, is unhappily reminis- 
cent of the old distinction. I do not by any means suggest that such classification as is now 
intended would necessarily bo followed by a. corresponding change in the attitude of the 
Supreme Government towards Chiefs who do not enjoy full powers of internal administra- 
tion 5 but the fact remains that they are excluded from the Council of Princes and do not 
participate in any of the measures of reform initiated in the comprehensive scheme. 

For sixty yearn the Native States of India, enjoying varying degrees of sovereignty, have 
derived the greatest benefit from the application to each one of them of tbe broad and geuerouB 
principles which guide the Paramount Power in its general relations to tbe mass of them. This 
is particularly tbe case with the petty Chiefs, who have shared tbe consideration shown, and 
enjoyed most of tbe privileges accorded, to the more powerfnl members of the family. 
Sovereignty in Native States is shared, of course, in varying degrees, between the British 
Government and the Chiefs. Some States enjoy a substantial immunity from interference in 
nearly all tbe functions of internal administration, while others are under such subjection that 
tbe Native Sovereignty is almost completely destroyed. But communities whose Eulers 
ordinarily exercise even the smallest degree of sovereign authority are classified as Native 
States are excluded from the territories subject to tbe King’s Laws and enjoy the privileges of 
Native States. To introduce any distinctions in a body which for so long has been treated as 
a class by itself, specially at tbe present time when the Empire is passing through tho. greatest 
crisis known in history, and all Chiefs, high and low, those possessed of full powers of internal 
administration and those not so happily circumstanced, are rallying round their August 
Sovereign and doing their best to help tbe Empire, would, in my opinion, be inexpedient. 

In tbe Draft Scheme prepared by the Ruling Princes, it was proposed that tbe Chamber 
of Princes should be composed, in the first instance, of “Ruling Princes exercising full 
Sovereign powers, t.e., unrestricted civil and criminal jurisdiction over their subjects and 
power to make their own laws.” In tbe Joint Report admission to Council is restricted to 
Rulers enjoying full powers of internal administration. Some explanation is perhaps needed as 
to whether tbe connotation of the two terms, viz.. Rulers enjoying full powers of internal 
administration, and Rulers exercising full sovereign powers, are identical. As a matter of 
fact, full sovereign powers, in the accepted sense of the term, are possessed by no Stale in 
India, as none has tbe power of negotiating agreements with other States or making peace 
or, war. On the other hand, full civil jurisdiction and the power of making laws are 
possessed by all. The Indian States are described by- one authority (paragraph 2, Tapper’s 
Indian Protectorate) as “ autonomous States enjoying various degrees of sovereignty, levying 
their own taxes, administering their own laws, and possessing territory which is for ’purposes 
of internal administration, foreign territory and has not been annexed to tbe dominions of 
the British Crown.” All alike are subject to the introduction of British Indian laws in the 
case of Cantonments, Civil areas and areas occupied by Railways. It is in the matter of 
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criminal jurisdiction alone that marked difference among the different States exist. But 
this, I think, is more a matter of practice and administrative convenience than implying any 
inherent difference of states among the States themselves. It depends, moreover, in a great 
measure upon the political exigencies of the period when the States first camo to be included 
in the protectorates. Indeed, the treaties of a given period give expression to the political 
needs of the day. At one period it was considered necessary to take away the power of 
negotiating agreements with other States ; at another to emphasise the military obligations of 
the States. Only in one instance, viz., the Instrument of Transfer to Mysore, drawn np in 
1861, has an attempt been made to embody all obligations in a single document. About the 
Rajputana States it is remarked in Aitchison’s collection of ’treaties, Engagements and 
Sanaiis, paragraph 1, Volume III, that the object of the treaties to be formed with them was 
the establishment of a barrier against the predatory system and against tho extension of the 
power of Scindia and Holkar beyond the limits which Government designed to impose on it 
by other measures. It was not at that time proposed to acquire the power of exercising any 
interference in the internal administration of the Rajput States, but to subject only' their 
political measures and external relations to the control of the British Government. 


be 


In the matter of criminal jurisdiction two different practices are observed. There may 
others but of' these I am not aware. In India, including Rajputana and Gent ml 


India, the power to try for capital offences all persons except British subjects is left with big 
States, while in the case of small Chiefships the jurisdiction is shared in different degrees 
between the British Government and the Chiefships, In Southern, and V estern India a 
distinction is made between those having power to try persons except British subjects and those 
having power to try only their own subjects. In the Southern Mabratta country the latwar- 
dhan .(agirdar has power to try for capital offences any persons except British subjects. The 
Jagirdars of Ramdnrg and Mudhol have power to try for capital offences their own subjects 

only. None of these, except tho Jogirdnr of 
Mallo.on’s Native States of India, paragraph Mudhol is entitled to the honour of a salute The 
350 , same distinction prevails in Jvntlnawar, Mnln- 

Kantha and Rewa-Kantlia. To illustrate the 
ourious position sometimes created by these arrangements, I may mention that Ratlam, 
Sailana and Sitamau in Central India, and Sunth-Rnmpur and Lunawnda m ffewa-Knnthn are 
historically of the same status. With all of them engagements were mediated by bir John 

Malcolm, guaranteeing against the interference 
Malcolm's MaWa, Volume H, paragraph 344. 0 j* geindia in their internal affairs. They are, 

to use a Central India expression, guaranteed Chiefships of the first class, t c., those m which 
the interference of the superior Chief is excluded by the terms of the guarantees 
According to the practice in Central India, as described in Rule 10 on page 7 of i\ olumo IV of 
Aitob Ws book of Treaties, etc., Ratlaui, Sitamau and Sailana have no jwwers of life anil death. 
They have to submit all trials for heinous crimes and all sentences of death, transportation or 
imprisonment for life to the local officers of the British Government TheRajasofSunth- 
Rampnr and Lunaivara have power to try their own subjects for at . offences. Both the. (. 
Chiefs are entitled to salutes of 9 guns. Thus the right to try their own . E " b I c ' t ! | fo , r 
offences, which is claimed in the Draft Scheme drawn up by Ruling Princes, as an atlnhute of 
full sovereigns, is enjoyed by the States of Svmth-Bampur and tam in Rewa-Kantha 
and nol hy fbe States of similar status in Central India, via, by Ratlam ^ilana and ^tomam 
The possession of extended oriminal powers is thus r.ot a proper criterion for admission into the 
CoS of Princes The principle would operate unequally exclude ma ny a big State and 
ancient family and include others not entitled <o the honour of a salute. 

If tho suggested distinction between Rules envied to full powers of internal ndmimstra- 
J.J. 1 . 1 U in treatment, as I fully believe it docs not, a bettor 

tion and others does not . P y y . b atn cmpbaticallv of opinion, would bo the possession 
a y ii m u re ^ C v,;„f s entitled to tho honour of a salute to have tho honour also 

Tho matter touches the honour and dignity of 
of being- admitted o besides tbc possession of full criminal power*, were given 

States.. and honour of salute. It is one of the 

due weight before a State was a honours an( j decorations, and it is in the fitness of things ned 
prerogatives of the Crown to W should have, by virtue of their 

m accord with Indian ' ^ntimrut ttmt Chiet ^ naw i^y size of such 

position all alike, ^jobonou deliberation mar be said. to be an argument against its formation ; 
an assembly for j>arp sw palate Chiefs can never be expected to be present at one time. 

tho Chamber of Chiefs !>« mg feudatory^, ^ no{ ]>ccn flcecptod ,, v tbe 

scheme prepared b.\ the ^guch n distinction should, in my opinion, not be permitted, 

ramere of the Joint R -P^ vcsa g 10as questions that bsvo long since been laid at re«t. 
\Yhy° U X’ beaked « a State lias for so long enjoyed a separate existence, been recognised 

aa such bv tho British Government, makes and administers its own laws, » not dominated 
. s sucii oj tno Brttisti p respects autonomous, aliotnd it be cxcluilod from the 

inanyway by anotbm Aich preceded the advent of British rule in this 

X& ^ SSv W>S« «■»* — •«* * t"”T li,J « 
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ancient descent, submitting to the force of circumstances, had entered into engagements to pay 
tribute -with one or other of the leaders of those gangs ? The first act of the British upon their 
arrival on the scene, was to place war and aggressions under their interdict and to porpetuato 
the condition of things then found to exist. Sir "W. Lee Warner has aptly remarked that in 
the first quarter of of the 19th century, the Indian' States presented the appearance of a sea 
suddenly petrified when in a condition of storm and disquietude. The statesmen of those days 
had no leisure to elaborate schemes of administration or explore into the history of the States 
with whom they found themselves dealing. Years after, when the country had settled down 
and the Government was transferred to the British Crown, the circumstances of each State 
were gone into thoroughly and minutely and a table of salutes was issued. Each State deserv- 
ing of the honour found a place according to its position in the community of PrinceB. The 
admission of a State to the honour and distinction of a salute by Her Majesty in Council should, 
therefore, be now sufficient guarantee of the dignity and status of his house. To go behind an 
accepted and well recognised fact is unnecessary. The more so as, if a step further hack were 
taken, it would bring to light the incongruous fact that nearly all the States, including Udaipnr, 
Jaipur and Jodhpur of Rajputana, and, for the matter of that, of other provinces as well, were 
held in subjection and had found it convenient to pay tribute to one or other of the Mahratta 
leaders. The introduction of any such distinction as is suggested in the draft scheme of the 
Ruling Princes, would .lead to much irritation and discontent, which is hardly desirable when 
such a beneficient scheme is going to be launched. Taking all facts into consideration, I am 
strongly of opinion that membership should be open to all Chiefs entitled to the honour of 
a salute of nine guns and over. 

The next proposal in tho Joint Report is about the creation of a Standing Committee, 
a bod}' purely consultative, like the Council of Princes. This is the Advisory Board of the Draft 
Scheme prepared by Ruling Princes. This proposal also, in my opinion, requires reconsideration . 
In a continent like India, custom and usage, subjects upon which alone the opinion of the 
Standing Committee is likely to he of value, differ widely from province to province and even 
within the limits of the same province. Tbe Indian States are placed so far apart, and the 
divergencies in race, religion, language, institutions, conditions and customs are so vast that for 
any one belonging to one part of the country to express any useful opinion upon the customs 
of another part is impossible. One Standing Committee for the whole of India would labour 
under this disadvantage and, in my opinion, not answer the purpose it is designed to serve. A 
more convenient and satisfactory course would he to have Beveral Committees on a territorial 
basis, viz., a Committee for the Central India States, another for Rajputana. and so on. Such 
Committees would be able to deal with the questions coming up before them with greater 
knowledge of local conditions and their verdict shall command greater confidence. 

About Commissions nf. Enquiry, I prefer that Such should be appointed to adjudicate Only 
upon eases between a State' and a local Government. Cases between two States should, as 
heretofore, be decided by Political -Officers with the option of an appeal to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. It should not, in my opinion, be open to a' State dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Government of India to apply for a Commission of Enquiry. ■ A Commission conducted on the 
lines indicated is a costly business and sure to prove the ruin of many a State. 


I agree to the proposal contained in paragraph SOB of the Report about the appointment 

n, , „ n T t> > > , j , „ of a Commission toenquireintocasesofmiscon- 

Tuppev a “Our Indian Protectorate, page 118. j ■, . ,, , , c , 1 ,, . _ 

.duel, etc., though after the experience of the 

Baroda Commission, I had thought that method was regarded as unsuitable. 


About the proposal of having direct relations with the Government of India, I prefer to 
see the present arrangements undisturbed, at any rate for the present. We have a local 
Political Officer who is our friend, philosopher and guide, who has intimate knowledge 
of our affairs and whom we can freely consult on all occasions and in all matters and there 
is the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor General, who is invariably an officer of ripe 
experience possessing knowledge of affairs acquired in different parts of the country. If an 
officer here and there interferes too much in the internal affairs of a State, what on the other 
hand is the cheek on a Chief who so far forgets himself as to neglect and ‘misbehave towards 
the vast populations committed to his cate ? "Whatever views may be entertained by others, 
I am strongly of opinion that the presence near us of officers Of wide experience and wide 
outlook is to us a distinct advantage. Moreover, in the highly centralised administration 
of a vast continent like India it is almost an axiom that the opiiffon of the proverbial ‘ man 
on the spot' should receive proper weight and consideration, otherwise there is great danger 
of important matters being decided fay the Government of India without reference to local 
conditions and interests. 


Views of His Highness the Kan a of Bar wani. 

I. — (1) It is necessary as suggested in the Report, that a definite line should be drawn. 
In defining, however, the two kinds of Chiefs, full powers of internal administration should 
not he made the basis of differentiation. The difficulties that would crop up with this defini- 
tion are obvious, e.g., in the cases of many of the Bombay Presidency second class States who 
would thus supersede many salute Chiefships of Central India. I - am, therefore, of opinion 
that the defining lino be kept between all salute Chiefs, irrespective of tributary relations and 
non-salute Chiefs. . . • . ... . , 
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liavc nothing' to sayin tins. The only point I have to mention is that it would bo 
impossible to have an uniformity of practice, as every State has its own peculiar practices 
based on custom and authority. 

(3) I agree with a suggestion that all salute Chiefs he made as eligible members of it. 

( 4 1 1 ’1° , n °t a Stee. In my opinion, there should he Provincial Committees nominated 
by the Council of Princes, one for Central India, one for Rajpntana, and so on. Tim Com- 
mittee, composed of Princes of the Agency, would be in a far better position to deal with 
questions of individual States concerning custom, usage, etc. 

(5) (a) In cases of disputes between the Government of India, any Local Government 
and a State, I am of opinion that Commissions of Enquiry can be appointed. In disputes 
between two States the Government of India should he the ) deciding authority. I propose 
that in such cases the right of appeal to the Secretary of State should be recognised. ' 

(6) In this ease, if a deoision is made by the Government of India, the State concern- 
ed should have the right of appeal to the Secretary of State. If the decision 13 by a local 
representative, the appeal, being first made to the Viceroy, should go up to the Secretary 
of State. 

• (6) I have nothing to say. 

(7) In the case of the smaller States of Central India, the present system of work, with 
an intermediary Political Officer between the State and the Local Government, has proved 
most satisfactory and beneficial. I have nothing to say against it. 

(8) I have nothing to suggest in this. 

II. — It is not possible for a single person to tackle satisfactorily this vast question 
which is full of difficulties. It would, in my opinion, bo better to appoint a Committee of 
Princes to thrash out the whole question thoroughly and then to placo it with their views 
before His Majesty’s Government for final decision. If this be not feasible, the subject may 
he postponed till the Council of Princes is finally established and recognised by a Royal 
Proclamation. 


Views of His Highness the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 


Paragraph 303 of the Reforms Report. — This proposal of classifying the Indian Stales 
into groups as embodied in paragraph 302 of the Report is desirable. 

Paragraph 305. of the Reforms Report. — There is no objection to re-examine the relations 
of the Rulers of States with the Government of India with tho above-mentioned view, in such 
a way as not to impair the rights, dignities and privileges Becured to the Rulers by treaties, 
etc., assured in paragraph 305 of the Report. 


Paragraph 305 of the Reforms Report. — The proposal of creating n permanonl Council 
of Princes as detailed in paragraph 306 of the Report is admirable. If it is proposed to limit 
the number of Princes to be admitted to this Council as in the case of the members of the 
Council of State (vide paragraph 277 of tho Report), it is submitted that the rules of its 

formation should be so framed as to afford an 
equal opportunity of serviug on this Council to 
all the Princes.* Tho name " Conncil of 
Princes ” is, in my opinion, quite suitable to such 
a body and would be acceptable to all. However, 
if an indigenous and independent name is to bo 
preferred, I think the name Hind Raja Mandal 


It is EUL-gcslcd that tho rules of 
creating suoh a CouDcil should bo eo framed that 
none of tho Princes and Chiefs who got tho high 
honour of an invitation to tho annual informal 
lJclhi Conference would ho excluded from it. 


will servo our purpose- 

Paragraph 307 of the Reforms Report. — Tho suggestion of the appointment of a Stand- 
ing Committee annually by tho Council of Princes for advising His Excellency tho Viceroy 
on tho questions that will he referred to them is also commendable. 

Paragraph 308 of the Reforms Report. — Tho arrangement of appointing Commissions of 
Enquiry is suitable. 

Paragraph 300 of the Reforms Report. — The suggestion of referring the question of the 
misconduct of a Ruler to a Commission of fivo persons is also desirable. I have only to 
suggest that the appointment of the two persons of high standing should be made in such 
a way that the composition of the Commission would not be challenged on any ground. 

It would bo advisable if the Princes of the States near the State in question are selected 
on the Commission and a challenge to tho extent Of two ramsons proposed on the 
Commission is provided as in the case of a jury to bo appointed under the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code (vtrfc Section 277). 

Paragraph 310 of the Reforms Report. — All the alternatives recommended in paragraph 
mo about this point are proper and reasonable. 

Paragraph 311 of the Reforms Report. — The proposals regarding the joint deliberation 
of the Council of State and the Council of Princes on matters of common interest, are very 
apt and appropriate and will no doubt tend to bring about closer relations between the Princes 
stfid people of India. 


2c2 
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Item Wo. 'JI of Agenda. — In my opinion it is not necessary to discuss and decide this 
question at present as we have not heard o£ . any specific complaints in . this matter. 
However, if it is thought desirable to take up this question, I have to suggest that the matter 
should be better independently investigated by Government, as- I think there will be great 
difficulties for the Assembly of Princes to arrive at a decision on this point. 

Besides it will have to bo noted that the consideration of the above question will Lave to 
be postponed until the cognate question of classifying the Rulers into groups as per paragraph 
802 of the Report is settled beyond all disputes, as the point of precedence will have to be 
decided in reference to the Rulers of these two groups separately or together. 


Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Panna, 

Before proceeding to give my views on the different items on the Agenda I may be 
allowed to say that I had very much hoped to be personally present at, and to take part in, the 
deliberations of this year’s very important Conference, but reasons of health and other weighty 
considerations have compelled me to reluctantly abandon my visit to Delhi. I may also be 
allowed to remark that this, I feel, will handicap me in giving my opinion on each item on 
the agenda because I would much have liked to bear Their Highnesses’ weighty comments 
on them before venturing to arrive at a definite conelnsion of my own. However as I cannot 
attend, much though I regret my inability to do so, I must do the best I can with the 
material in my hands. ■ , 

Item 1 (7) of the Agenda it — 

“ with a view to improve future relations between the Crown and the States a definite 
line should he drawn separating the Rulers who enjoy full powers of internal 
administration from the others." 

I unhesitatingly agree that it would improve the relations between the Crown and the 
States if a line is drawn separating important Kulerships from the less important ones, as in the 
words of the illustrious authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms “ uniformity 
of terminology tends to obscure distinctions of- status " ; but 1 cannot agree when the 
“ enjoyment of full powers of internal administration ” is taken as the only criterion for the 
separation of important States from she others. 

Farther on in paragraph 302 the authors of the Joint Report say that their own proposals 
in paragraphs 306 to 3X1 are intended to relate to the States in the first category only and 
they assume that a classification of States into two categories can and will be effected after 
due enquiry. 

First of all I may say, in any of the classifications of Native States made by' Government 
up to date, there is not found anywhere a definition of “full powers of internal administra- 
tion", in other words of “full sovereignty", in view of paragraphs 80» and 304 of the 
Report it is apparent that very few, if any. States enjoy “ full sovereignty " and if the letter, 
of the Report is strictly interpreted .very few States will be entitled to receive the benefits 
which the Reforms are to confer on Native States. 

X am of opinion that what the authors of the Report really meant should be done was 
separation of important States from the others, and, that the restricted space. that was available 
to them for the chapter on Indian States in the Report made them inadvertently omit the 
clearing of this point. 

As paragraphs 306 to 311 including the eligibility for membership of the Council of 
1 nnces apply only to States in the first category I feel all the more certain that it cannot 
be the intention of the illustrious authors of the Report to exclude any State of importance 
from the benefit of the proposed Reforms. Now on what criteria should the importance of a 
State be judged ? Should it be judged only on the single criterion of the “ enjoyment of full 
powers of internal administration " which, ■ I take it, means, in a sense “ full civil and 
criminal jurisdiction and the power to make laws ? ” 

I submit that in my opinion that is not the only criterion of the importance of a State, 
though perhaps it is the outward symbol of sovereignty. Stated briefly the other, and, in my 
opinion, the more important criteria of the importance of a State should be 

(1) the area of a State ; 

(S) the population over which its Ruler has authority ; 

(3) the revenue of a State ; ' 

(4) history and importance of a State previous to the British connection. 

Xu this connection I may say that some States are the parents of several other States of 
importance but at the psychological moment of their first connection with the British power 
their star was m the descendent and their importance was not fully considered when they 
entered into engagements with Government either through the incapability or minority of 
the Ruler, the incapacity or treason of his ministers or through such accidental causes. , 

(5) subsequent acquirements of distinctions and position, 

(6) resources present and potential ; and , . 
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(7) the hereditary salute of the State which is the outward symbol of the sovereignty 
of its Ruler and which is based on consideration of all the above criteria of its 
importance. 

As a matter of fact all States had full criminal jurisdiction over their subjects at some 
time or other, and in most cases where restrictions have been placed on tbe powers of tbcir 
Rulers subsequently it was due to tbe misrule of a particular Ruler at some time or other or due 
to the predatory habits of bis subjects. 

These conditions of misrule or tbe inability to suppress crime do not prevail in most cases 
at tbe present moment, and if “ full power of internal administration ” is taken as the main 
criterion of tbe importance of a State it will, in my humble opinion, he a wiser policy on the 
part of Government to give extended powers to the Rulers of otherwise important States than 
to place these States in the category of unimportant ones. 

If the words of the Joint Report ate illiberally interpreted, some Rulers enjoying only 
0-gun salutes will be placed in category I, while others enjoying 11 and even 15 guns will 
be placed in category 2. This, I submit, will be certain to be construed by some Rulers as 
a distinct lowering of their " iesni ” and dignity and I cannot for a moment believe that 
it can be tbe intention of either His Excellency tbe Viceroy or tbe Secretary of State, 
when framing tbe Report, to lower tbe dignity or hurt tbe susceptibilities of any Rnler of an 
important State who at present ranks above some of those that will fall in class I, which 
will be tbe case, if tbe Report is not read in tbe spirit in which it is framed. 

In this connection I may he allowed to mention that the Princes’ Committee in the 
“ Outlines of the scheme concerning the Ruling Princes and the Indian States ” which they 
submitted to tbe Viceroy and tbe Secretary of State, suggested the following composition for 
the Council of Princes : — 

(а) Tbe Ruling Princes exercising full sovereign powers, i.e., unrestricted civil 

and criminal jurisdiction over their subjects and the power to make their own 
laws. 

(б) All other Princes enjoying a hereditary salute of 11 guns or over. (The italics 

are mine.) 


It is apparent from the Digest of the proceedings of the informal meeting held in the 
Viceregal Dodge on the 4th and 5th February 1918, that these recommendations or tho 
Committee about the composition of the proposed Council of Princes was accepted by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State. The Political Secretary was asked to examine the 
question as to what Ruling Princes should be regarded as comprised under heading (a) . 
Tho exclusion of any Prince not coming under heading (a) but who would come under heading 
(£) was never contemplated. 

In the preliminary draft of the proposed agenda prepared by Sir John Wood, the Princes 
falling under \6) of the Committee’s recommendations wore included in the composition of 
the proposed Council of Princes. 

This however is not very clearly stated in paragraph 302 of the Joint Report. So 1 
hope and trust Their Highnesses will see to it that the Committee’s recommendation od the 
composition of tho proposed Council of Princes is adherfid to in its entirety and I hope and 
believo that His Excellency tbe Viceroy will give a sympathetic and liberal ruling in the 
matter. 


If anything further is needed to urge our absolute claim to eligibility for membership, 
it is provided by the fact of our being invited to all previous Conferences generally and the 
invitation to us to attend this year’s Conference [after the publication of the Joint Report), 
in particular, which in my opinion is a strong index to the views held by His Excellency tbe 
Viceroy as to our inclusion in tlic Council. 


notations ot tho Unions oE Stale* with tho 
Government and thoir examination tor simplifica- 
tion, standardisation and codification. 


1 am in favour of item 1 (2) of the agenda, hut 
I do not think this subject can be tackled and 
decided at once. 


I beg to propose that a joint committee consisting of one Ruler or representative from 
each territorial group of States and of tho necessary number of Political Officers be appointed 
to thoroughly examine tho subject with instructions to submit its report with recommendations 
to the next year’6 Conference or to tbe Council of Princes if it comes into being before that 
date. 

Item 1 (3 ) — 


I am in favour of the establishment of a “ Council of Princes.” 

As to its composition I have given my views in discussing item 1 (]). 

. , _ , I agree with the proposals about the agenda 

of a permnnen oucci o p or £] )C Council, its functions, its president, and 

its chairman in tbe absence of tiic Viceroy, it 1 

meeting, and its rules of business. 

As to designation I am in favour of an Indian name 
Mandat." 


' Establishment 
Princes. 


-I am in favour of the name " Raj 
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In connection with the establishment of a Council of Princes I have two subsidiary 
proposals to make, viz : — . ■ . 

' (1) Along with the Central Council of Princes, Provincial or ratliei " territorial Councils 

of Princes or of their representatives should also be established. The advantages claimed for 
this proposal are : — 

(*) The Provincial Councils through their knowledge of local conditions will he useful 
for the supplying of information to the Central Council as well as forthe preparation of items 
of agenda. 

(2) On Provincial Councils reasonable and proportional representation could bo given to the 
minor Chiefs, who under the present scheme of reforms have neither a voice in the Council of 
Princes nor in British Indian legislatures. 

(3) They will be useful for purposes of co-ordination with provincial Governments. In 

spite of the fact that most of the subjects common to British India and the Native States will 
bo in the hands of the central Government, there are bound to be certain other questions on 
which legislation by provincial Governments will affect a certain group of States only ; such 
for instance as extradition, education, epidemics, sanitation, trades and tariffs, roads, railways, 
law and crimes, patents and copyrights, etc. . , . 

(4) They will give opportunities where they do not exist for a friendly interchange of 
ideas between territorial groups of Princes and many difficulties will be smoothed by a happy, 
give-and-take among them. 

(6) These Councils can meet much oftener and at less expense and incovenience than the 
Central Council. 

(t«) My second proposal is for the establishment of a House of Representatives as an 
adjunct to the Council of Princes. 

It will discuss and prepare all the material for and facilitate the deliberations of the 
Council of Princes, with whom the final decision would rest. • 

In short it will do all the spade work. Besides this, . this House of Representatives will 
form the panel from which representatives for the committees for joint deliberations with British 
Indian legislatures can be selected as provided for in paragraph 311 of the Joint Report. 

In this connection I am of opinion that we shonld leave this deliberation with British 
Indians in the hands of our representatives, because besides its being derogatory to onr dignity 
to sit with commoners in deliberation, we will open ourselves to hostile and often unpleasant 
criticism. We have not the time to study these questions thoroughly which our ministers can 
devote to them. 

Item {4 ). — I am in favour of this proposal with the proviso that each territorial group of 
,. _ ... Princes should be represented on it. Sometimes 

Stan ing Comrm tee. the conditions prevailing in different provinces are 

different. 

I am in general agreement with item i (5). The only observation I should like to make 
„ . . on the subject is that petty disputes between two 

Commission of Enquiry to settle disputes. Statt . s can be better and more economically decided 

by the Political Officer attached to that particular group of States., Where, however, the 
States themselves or any one of the two parties to the dispute desire a Commission of 
Enquiry in preference to a decision by the Political Officer, His Excellency the Viceroy 
can be requested to grant a Commission. • 

Item 1 (6). — 1 am in entire agreement with this proposal. I however think, that the 
„ . . . , , . , personage whose conduct is the subject of en- 

oto , 1 , quiry should nave a right to challenge the nominu- 

- tion of any of the Commissioners. 

Item 1 (V ). — I am in entire agreement with the proposal. Either of the two alternatives 
. .... , , ,. proposed by the authors of the Joint Report to 

Direct political relations. . this will, in my opinion, be suitable but I 

believe the majority of the Princes will prefer the latter alternative, because usually the 
Political Agent or Resident is more in touch with local conditions. 

Item 1 (6).— I agree with the proposal as a tentative measure for the beginning of the 
Moans for joint deliberation. - transitional period. We must however, keep in 

view the ultimate goal of British policy in regard 
to India which is full responsible Government ; when that comes and bureauoratic control 
gives place to democratic control we cannot but claim legislative co-ordination in common 
and Imperial matters, we cannot be satisfied with “ deliberative and advisory” functions only 
Why not make a beginning now or in the near future when conditions are more favourable 
for the granting of our just claims. We must guard against making our claim too late. 

Item II of the Agenda. — This question is admittedly difficult and delicate. In my 
Precedence o£ Baling Princes inter tent social ' °P fn . 5o , n social precedence cannot be separated from 
functions. . ’ . official precedence. The Government , are not 

' prepared to take up this latter question. So in my 

opinion the question should bo entirely dropped. Besides this, in my opinion, it is not 
probable that the Princes themselves can ever decide this question or arrive at a happy solution. 
There will be claims and counter-claims which would unavoidably give rise to avoidable 
friction. 

The Government as the representative of the Sazerain Power are the best judges of this 
ticklish question and they should, in my opinion, be left to decide this question of. precedence 
inter se when and how they judge best. 
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Views of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 


Preliminary Remarks. 

I should like to be permitted at the outset to tender to His Excellenoy the Viceroy and 
the Eight Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India my gratefnl tribute anil respoctful 
congratulations on the production of such an epoch-making document and on the courage, 
generous sympathy and broad-minded statesmanship and the clear perception of the ideal, _ 
which have guided the framing of the Scheme generally. 

2. I am confident that the Ruling Princes will derive particular gratification from the 
courteous consideration extended to their treaty rights and dignity and from the aeceptnneo 
of the justice of their claims and the principles of every one of the proposals which tho 
Princes’ Committee placed before His Excellency and Mr. Montagu last February. 

8. This sympathetic response and recognition will arouse very genuine feelings of grati- 
tude amongst the Princes of India and there can be no question that, when the heat and strife 
of political controversy abates and the question is at some future date judged from an impartial 
standpoint untainted by political differences and racial feelings, tho names of Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu will go down to posterity as two of the best friends and benefactors of India 
including the Indian States who inspired by the noblest ideals of British statesmanship rose 
to the occasion and rendered, at a time of crisis, such signal servico not only to India but to 
the whole of the British Empire. 

4. The welcome change in the policy of the Government of India in regard to their 
relations with tne Ruling Princes and the Indian States datoBfrom the commencement of tho 
present century. 

fi. It was in the time of that brilliant Viceroy, Lord Curzon, that tho Princes came out of 
comparative seclusion and into closer intimacy with the British Government anil with each 
other. During Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty, a really liberal and sympathetic policy was consist- 
ently pursued and a great deal was done to improve the relations between the Paramount. 
Power and the Ruling Princes, culminating in Novembor 1908 in the public declaration at 
Udaipur of the policy of non-interference. 

p. Lord Hardinge equally, clearly and consistently demonstrated his friendship nnd 
sympathy for the Princes and his interest in nnd solicitude for their well-being and prosperity 
by not only following but also further considerably developing and strengthening his prede- 
cessors’ policy, with the result that never within recent times had more cordial and happier 
personal relations with tho Princes been cultivated and maintained, nor greater comtesy and 
consideration extended to them. It was in Lord Hnrdingo’s time that the seeds were sown 
of an Assembly of Princes by the two Conferences held in 1913 and 191-1. 

?. This idea, it is gratefully realized, has been carried further with eminently satisfactory 
results by His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, and the Princes can never forget how assiduously 
His Excellency tho present Viceroy has followed in the footsteps of his distinguished predeces- 
sor as well as the advance made in this direction during his. Viceroyalty, of which glorious 
edifice the Reforms now under consideration, which are of such importance to the Princes nnd 
States will, it is hoped, be the coping stone. And it is further to be hoped that, before the day 
, comes for His Excellency to relinquish charge of his high office, these Reforms will have been 
actually brought into force, and Lord Chelmsford will havo left behind him n monument, more 
durable than words, testifying both to his great Imperial work for the Princes nnd tho States 
as well as to the gratitude and esteem which the Princes entertain for His Excellency. 

5. I regret that owing to these notes having been dictated under exceptional circnmstanees 
dnrin" my voyage to Europe, they are not as comprehensive as the importance of tho question 
demands. But I hope that they will suffice to express in fairly clear terms the views, such as 
they are, which I hold in regard to tho various proposals enumerated in Chapter X of the 
Joint Report. 


Treaty Rights, Privileges anti Prerogatives of Ruling Princes. 

9. Before dealing with the items on the Agenda for the forthcoming Princes’ Conference, 
I should also like to add how very much the Princes will welcome the generous and courteous 
reman! for their Sovereign status, internal autonomy and local sentiments and the assurances 
contained specially in paras. 157 and 305 of the Joint Report as regards _lhe due observation of 
treaty obligations, and non-interference, as also tbe proposal that the Princes should be assured 
in tbe fullest and freest manner that no constitutional changes which may take place in British 
India will impair the rights, dignities and privileges secured to them by treaties, jar.cdj and 
engagements or by established practice. 
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10. While the Princes have no doubt whatever that the assurances will be duly given 
effect to, it will afford still further gratification to them to have a further formal assurance 
that, apart from the question of the forthcoming constitutional changes, the maintenance of 
their treaty and other rights, prerogatives and privileges generally is unequivocally guaranteed 
to them tor the future by a gracious declaration from the Imperial Throne. 


Item Z (I) — that, with a view to improve future relations between the Croton and the States, 

a definite line should be drawn separating the Jlulers who enjoy full powers of internal 

administration from the others . 

11. There is no doubt whatever that, there is a very real and urgent necessity for drawing 
a line, or, it will he better perhaps to state, for mating the necessary differentiation between 
the bigger and more important Rulers and the smaller Chiefs and Rulers, about 700 in 
number all told. For, the bigger States and -Princes have undoubtedly been severely 
handicapped and their sovereign status and ixzat and prerogatives and privileges prejudicially 
affected by the official tendency manifest, till comparatively recent times, of thinking of and 
dealing with all Rulers as if they all came nnder one category. 

12. At the same time, I would venture, firstly', to give expression to my confident hope 
that His Excellency the Viceroy, the (Government of India, and the Political Department 
will deal with this very delicate and important point in a generous spirit, that the restrictions 
on the exercise of full powers will be broadly interpreted and that minor differences as regards 
the degree of sovereign or unrestricted powers will not ordinarily be taken into consideration 
when such a differentiation or division is made. 

18. X would even submit that, where there are slight differences in powers enjoyed by 
some of the Princes, tbo remedy is to give tbem enhanced powers and not to elass them in the 
other division, nor to exclude them from the membership of the ABFembly or Council of 
Princes or from enjoying the benefits of the other Reforms enumerated in Chapter X of the 
Joint Report. 

14. It is not possible in this Note to go into the oase and merits of each of the States 
concerned, but I would further urge that except in isolated oases hero and there — where 'very 
speoial circumstances, not known to me, may exist — all Rulers at presont enjoying saluteB up 
to and including 11 gunB, irrespective altogether of the question of sovereign pow ers, as well 
as all other Rulers uot coming under this category but who enj oy full or practically full 
Sovereign powers should he declared eligible for the membership of the Assembly of Princes 
and for participation in the general Scheme of the other Reforms. 

15. If the differentiation is, however^ based on a too literal interpretation of the term ‘full 
Sovereign powers ’ or ‘ full powers of internal administration ', then even the Rulers of some 
of the bigger States, which, so far as can he seen, cannot according to their treaty provisions 
really he classed as enjoying such powers, will also have to be excluded and classed in the 
other group. In such a case, the Chamber of Princes would, 1 should think, speaking off- 
hand, hardly number even fifty and would thus in no sense he really representative of the 
Indian States, which embrace a third of the whole area of India and a fifth of its entire 
population. 

16. It was for these reasons that, irrespective altogether of the question of sovereign 
powers, the Princes’ Committee recommended that the Assembly off Princes should be 
composed of : — 

(a) The Ruling Princes of India exercising full sovereign powers, t.e., unrestricted 

civil and criminal jurisdiction over their subjects and the power to make their 
own laws. 

(b) All other Princes enjoying hereditary saluteB of 11 guns and over. 

17. So far as I am aware, during the first two Conferences convened in connection with 
the Higher Chiefs’ Colleges, invitations were extended to all - Princes who enjoy ed salutes. 
Evfen according to the present practice all Princes enjoying 1 1-gun salutes, irrespective of the 
question of powers, have been eligible for the membership of and have been invited to the 
Conference during the last three years. Thus the elaimB of Bueh Princes to eligibility for the 
membership of the Assembly or Council of PrinceB and to the benefit of the other proposed 
Reforms have, to my mind, been rendered all the stronger, and as such will, it is confidently 
hoped, he readily. admitted by His Excellency the Viceroy.- 

18. It is a matter of special gratification to see that a certain number of representatives 
of the Princes enjoying sovereign powers and salutes of 9 guns have this year been invited to 
the Conference by His Excellency the Viceroy and their claims to membership of the Council 
of Princes and to the benefit of the other Reforms are also very strong and perfectly valid. 

19. The second -point that I would like to put forward for the favourable consideration 
of His Excellency the Viceroy and my Brother Princes is in regard to the Rulers coming 
under the second category. 
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20. Tbougli their powers and stains are not on a par with those of the bigger Rulers, the 
fact cannot be overlooked that their territories He all the same within that one-third of India 
which at present is known as the Indian States. These Rulers ate not British subjects and 
their territories undeniably do not comprise British India proper. Such Rulers and thejr 
subjects are clearly on a different footing from the magnates and the people of British India 
respectively. They cannot benefit by any of the Reforms now under contemplation or that 
may in future be introduced in British India. When it has been found necessary to revise and 
overhaul the machinery regulating the relations between the British Government and the bigger 
Princes and States which has been in operation now on more or less identical lines for over 
a hundred years, a similar necessity must, 1 submit, also he admitted in regard to these lesser 
Rulers and their territories. If they are excluded altogether, under the proposed division, 
from any benefits whatsoever in which their more important and more fortunate brethren are 
hoping to participate, they will soon be felt to he the weak links in an otherwise perfectly 
strong chain and moreover find themselves in a position of stagnation. 1 fully realize tho 
difference between the two classes of Rulers but what I would venture to urge with due respect 
and all the emphasis at my command, is that some method should he devised by which they too 
may be brought within, the scope of these Reforms and they may feel that the interests o ^ 
themselves and their States are not being ignored both by the Paramount Power as well as bj 
their more distinguished brethren. 

21. It was for these reasons that in their original proposal, framed at the Bikaner Session, 
the Princes’ Committee proposed proportional representation of such Chiefs and Rulers. |his 
point was not pressed in the final Scheme of the Princes’ Committee because it was understood 
that such a proposal would, for the present at any rate, not be regarded as feasible by the 
Government of India. Power was nevertheless reserved, according to the Commiitco s recom* 
mendations, to add to the number of the Chamber of Princes so as not definitely to e ar 
any one. 

,22. It is, therefore, I submit, a matter deserving of our immediate and serious considers- 
tion as to what can be done so that such Rulers and their people may not l>e left in the lure n 
I am not sure that Each a problem can be solved at one sitting and it will therefore perhaps 
be desirable to consider this question farther on a suitable occasion later on, alter the riuces 
present in the forthcoming Session have given general expression to their views on this pom . 
Whilst not patting it forward as a definite suggestion for immediate consul oration, 1 wouUl 
further venture to add that I for one do not even now see any objection, but would on ic 
contrary welcome a reasonable and proportional representation of snch smaller K piers, provit c 
they did not obtain an undue predominance in tbe Council of Princes and provided also a 
the legitimate interests of tho bigger Rulers and States wore not in any way unfairly am 
prejudicially affected by such an act. 


Item I (2) — that, with the consent of the Eulers of Staler, their relations with (he Govern 
meut of India should be examined, not necessarily with a view to an// change of policy, 
but in order to simplify, standardize and codifg existing practice for the future, 

23, Tho question is ouo of tbe most vital importance to the Princes and. their States and 
subjects, and as sncl. I would beg to suggest that, with the permnanon of His bxeoncney the 
Viceroy, tho Political Department should issue a comprehensive note, making the matter more 
t ekar and doling with the present policy as well as tho existing relations and the practice 
- referred to above, and that they should further make it clear in what possible direction # there 
might, with advantage to both the parties, bo a change pf policy and how in the opinion of 
the' Political Department, the existing practice might probably be simplified, standardized and 

codified. . , , , . ... 

24-. I would venture most strongly to urge. that adequate time should be given to the 
Princes to consider tho whole question in tho light of fnclia memorandum. It is too 
important n^nbicet to be discussed off-hand at the forthcoming Conference with the meagre 
information at our disposal anil sufficient time is undoubtedly required for the careful con- 
sideration of tho whole question in all its aspects before it would be possible for tlie Princes to 
rive a mature and carefully considered opinion. I would, therefore, further suggest that the 
considcration°of the question should be put off till the Conferenec of Autumn Ifl^^nd Unit m 
the meanwhile the explanatory memorandum bo kindly placed in our bands at tb. earliest date 

V ° SS 'm The nroposal embraces the question of British policy as regards the Princes and States 

British Representative accredited to the Indian * 0 t * wAed anon 3 b 

tion of our treaties, satiads and engagements and of what are now apt to 1 upon 
' usage,' * practice/ ' precedent/ * case-law, text-boo -s, . n . 

20 As regards intervention and interference by the British Government and its Represent- 
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Princes and tbe Indian States ” which forms a part of the final proposals and recommend- 
ations of the Prinoes’ Committee. For the sake of convenience and ready reference, 1 
quote the paragraph in extenso below : — . 

“ As regards the internal independence and autonomy of the States the Marquess of 
Hastings writing on February 1st, 1S14, 104 years ago, mentions tbe ‘ formid- 
able mischief 5 which ‘ lias arisen from our not having defined to ourselves or 
made intelligible to the Native Princes, the quality of tko relations which 
we have established with them'; and proceeds to make the following 
observations : — 

‘ In our treaties with them we recognize them as independent sovereigns. Then 
we send a Resident to their Courts. Instead of acting in the character of 
ambassador, he assumes the functions of a dictator j interferes in all their 
private concerns ; countenances refractory suhjects against them ; and makes 
the most ostentatious exhibition of this exercise of authority. To secure to 
himself the support of our Government, he urges some interest, which, 
under the colour thrown upon it by him, is strenuously taken up by our 
Council ; and the Government identifies itself with the Resident not only 
on the single point but on the whole tenor of, his conduct. 

2.7. This question is significant and speaks for itself and it seems unnecessary to 
labour tbe points at tbe present stage — until the Princes are in a position to discuss tbe 
subject after having been placed in tbe possession of tbe necessary further details. 

28. The question of the interpretation of treaties, and the position taken up by tbe 
British Government in this respect in tbe past, has been dealt with in - considerable detail 
in tbe above mentioned Introductory Notes to which a reference is again invited. Thus all 
that appears necessary at this stage is to invite attention to His Excellency Lord Chelmsford's 
most statesmanlike and highly gratifying assurance on the subject, in his inaugural speech 
at tbe Princes’ Conference on the 30th October 1916, when, nttering the following • words, 
His Excellency also voiced the feelings and wishes of the Ruling Princes themselves : — 

“These treaties are sacred, and I can assure you that it will be my earnest desire to 
maintain them not only in the letter, but in the spirit in which they were 
framed.” 

29. In paragraph 304 of the Joint Report are correctly expressed the Princes’ fears that 
“ usage and precedent may be exercising a levelling and corroding influence upon the treaty 
right of individual States.” 

30. On page 13, in clause I, paragraph 8 of the Explanatory Note of the Committee’s 
final proposals, it has already been pointed out that “ the present relations of the Indian 
States with the Government of India are regulated not only by tbe treaties and engagements, 
but by what has now come to be urged as ‘ usage ’ and ‘ precedent’ ” which, it lias been 
explained, have grown with time and arc in most cases the outcome of peculiar circumstances 
over which the States had no control and it has therein been urged that the main principles 
■which should underlie the relations arp those defined in the treaties and engagements. 

31. It seems necessary hero to emphasise a point of great importance to the Princes and 
States. The fact should not ho lost sight of that the Princes and States have not only ordinarily 
had no control but also no voice as regards the inception, development and establishment of 
not only * usage ’ and ‘ preccdenc ’ hut also as regards ‘ practice ’, * case-law ’, ‘ text-books ’ and 
* authoritative work.’ Therefore, beforo they can be accepted by the Princes, not only is their 
detailed examination and discussion necessary but in their framing and final establishment tbe 
Princes, as one of the two parties, should necessarily have a clear and proportionate voice. . 

32. For all these reasons I would again repeat that a further clucidatiou of the point as 
well as time for its consideration are necessary and that tbs whole question should bo postponed 
for disoussion until tho Conference of Autumn 1.919. 


Item I (3 ) — that a permanent Council of Princes should be established. 

33. As one who ventured to urge the establishment of such an institution even in pro-Wat 

days, I have hardly anything further to do beyond giving my whole-hearted support to tbe 
proposal in paragraph 306 of tbe Joint Report for the establishment of a Council or Assembly 
of Princes. J 

34. I am conCdent that the groat majority of tho Princes will be found to bo in favour of 
the proposal and further that when the nature and the full advantages ot the proposal aro 
thoroughly realised, even those Princes who are lukewarm, and who at the present moment are 
inclined to stand aloof from the proposal, will equally warmly support the institution. 

35. It will be gratifying to the Princes to learn from no less distinguished personages 
than His Excellency the Viceroy and tho Secretary of State that even the present day Con- 
ferences have been of great value in assisting the British Government in the formulation of 
their policy on several important matters. A great deal could he written on the obvious and 
undisputed advantages which may be hoped to accrue from the institution of a Council of 
Princes ; bnt it will suffico to say that, if for no other reason, the very fact of the vast changes - 
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‘that the British Empire has undergone in recent years has rendered it necessary that the 
existing machinery, which for over a century has regulated the relations between the British 
Government and the Princes and States, should he not merely revised and overhauled hut also 
augmented, if the Princes are to take their proper place in the British Empire. 

36. Ever-increasing and more and more important questions of Imperial or common 
concern are sure to arise in the future in which, considering the interests involved of the Princes 
and their States, no one can deny that they should have a voice. A policy of exclusiveness can 
never be a substitute for one of collective action as was pointed out in (he Committee’s Explana- 
tory Note from Patiala. It was never contemplated, nor is it proposed that the Princes should 
entrust their individual eases to their Brother Princes in the Council for discussion in public 
and as has.fnrther been pointed out by tbe Committee, one of the essential principles regulating 
the functions of this Body would be that no discussion in regard to any particular Prince or 
State or the internal affairs of any individual State or the action of any individual Prince 
would be allowed in the Chamber. In short it was considered most desirable to ensure 
that all personal matters be sernpulonsly kept outside the purview of tbe Council of Princes. 

37. Thus by tbe institution of a Council of Princes no Prince would lose his individual 
right to direct negotiation and correspondence with the British Government : neither would his 
Sovereign status and other prerogatives and powers he infringed in any way, per would ho 
thereby lose the right of direct access to His Excellency the Viceroy which Princes greatly 
cherish. 


38. I am one of the staunchest believers in the doctrine that the Princes should not 
interfere in British Indian' domestic affairs and an equally staunch, advocate of the police 
that there should conespondinglv he no interference by British India in the internal affairs of 
the Princes and their States. On this understanding I bog to record my vote in favour of tbe 
institution of an Assembly of Princes. 

39. As regards an appropriate name 1 would like to add that, on further consideration 
I also am now not in favour of its being called a * Council of Princes ’ and I like tbe term 
’ Chamber of Princes ’ stilt less. ' Assemblage ’ is obviously unsuitable and on the whole 
unless a better word can be found, I am iuc lined to think that * Assembly y ^ inn eefi_ would 
be the most appropriate term. I discussed this subject with His Highness the hlaliaraja of 
Alwar, who has given the subject a great deal of thought during last spring and I understood 
•from His Highness that be also was in favour of the term ' Assembly of Princes. 

•10. A suggestion was recently made that the Body should still be called a Conference 
I would desire to enter a most emphatic protest against any such idea. Hie main object or 
the Princes is, as has been pointed out in the Report, to have a permanent Body, holding 
regular meetings at least, once a year. They desire farther that this institution should hml 
a regular placcmn the constitution governing tho rotations between the Government of British 
India and the Indian States. This a Conference could never answer. 


Item I (4) — Stan cling Committee. 

41, In supporting this proposal, I have only two things to mention specifically : 

Firstly, that it is important that matters other than custom and usage should also he 
referred to this Committee and that, I take it from the wording of the Joint Report, is also 
the intention of its distinguished authors; and secondly, that the Committee should lie 
competent to initiate questions affecting Indian States generally, either of their own accord 
or at tbe direction of the Chamber of Ruling Princes, for tbe consideration of His Excellency 
the Viceroy To mv mind this would bo of mutual benelit both to tho .British Government 
and to the Princes and States and would, of course, be subject to the proviso that no Prince 
or Minister should deal with anything in which he or h.s State is concerned ; and also, as 
sur^ested in paragraph 307, that no question affecting any individual State or Ruler would 
be initiated by tho Committee without the concurrence of the Ruler concerned. 

40 I have heard it suggested that the consideration of the question of a Standing Com- 
mittee" should be postponed for the present, hut as is pointed out in the Joint Report at the 
conclusion of paragraph 307, the machinery proposed is based on the principle of consultation 
which in eo many matters underlies the recommendations m regard to British India. And 
beino- a very beneficial and important proposal, there appears no reason whatever wliy tho 
Princes and States should not also benefit by such a principle. 


Hem I {O', — Judicial Trilunal or Judicial Enquiry. 

43. I am iu agreement ns regards bolding exhaustive judicial enquiries in regard In- 
to) the settlement of disputes between tbe Government and a Slate, or between one 
State and another, and 

(ft the decision of eases where a State is dissatisfied with the ruling or advice of the 
Government of India or of any of their local Representatives. 
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To differentiate, however, from the proposal in Item 1 fG) of the Agenda, X would suggest 
that this should he called a ‘Judicial Tribunal' or, at least in the word used in paragiaph 
30S, a ‘ Judicial Enquiry ’ and the other a Commission of Enquiry. 


Item I (6) — Commissions of Enquiry. 

44. The proposal in paragraph 309 of the Joint Report that a Commission of Enquiry 
should always be held whenever a question arises of depriving the Ruler of a State of his 
rights, dignities, honour, powers and privileges or of debarring from succession a member of 
the reigning family will, I am certain, fill an imperative need and be appreciated by the 
Princes as a considerable improvement on the present practice. 

45. In the Committee’s proposals such a Commission was proposed when the quest ion 
involved was of even temporarily depriving a Prince of his rights, dignities and powers. 
Although this is not clear fro m paragraph 309 it is presumed, and also strongly urged, that 
such a Commission should invariably he appointed even in the case of such a temporary 
contingency also. 

46. In the recommendations of the Princes’ Committee the right to challenge the 
nomination of any of the members to the Commission was specially provided for under certain 
safeguards. The proposals in tho concluding portion of paragraph 309 refer, presumably, also 
to this right of challenge, lint the point is one worthy of being made absolutely clear. 


Item I (7) — Eirect Political Eolations with the Government of India. 

47. Both in the Imperial interests as welt as for the happiness • and well-being of' the 
Princes and States the placing of the Piinees and at least the bigger Chiefs also in direct rela- 
tions with the Government of India and of thus reducing the number of intermediaries is one 
of the most urgent and crying needs of the day. Not only, as has been pointed out in tho 
Report, is the present system of communicating through these intermediaries an obstruction 
to good understanding and a great obstacle to business but it makes it also practically 
impossible to ensure uniformity of policy and of dealings. 

48. Indeed, until the existing system is changed, the risk of undue interference in the 
internal affairs of the States will never he satisfactorily safeguarded against. Although the 
Local Governments and officials will naturally not like the idea, the step has to he take n 
sooner or later, because if for no other reason yet, as is pointed out in the Report, the growth 
of responsibility iu Provincial Governments will render it undesirable that the relations with 
the Indian States should be matters of provincial concern and X would, therefore, venture 
earnestly to urge that the question should he tackled and solved now — and solved in a broad 
and statesmanlike manner without any undue regard to sentiment or past precedent. I would 
in this connection ask for permission to quote the following remarks which General Smuts 
made in his speech at a luncheon given by the Empire Parliamentary Association in the 
spring of 1917, while speaking about the future constitution of the Empire: — 

" Do not try to think of existing political institutions which have been evolved in tho 
ease of European developments. The British Empire is a much larger and more 
diverse problem than anything we have seen hitherto, and the sort of Constitution 
we read about in books, the sort of political alphabet which has been elaborated 
in years gone by, does not apply and would not solve the problems of the future. 

AYe should not follow precedents but make them.... I am sure if we 

disabuse our minds of precedents and pre-conceived ideals we shall evolve, in 
the conrse of years, the institutions and machinery that will meet onr difficulties.” 

49. I would further beg to urge that at least all Princes, great and small, exercising 
sovereign powers and those with salntcs up to 9 gems should be placed in direct political 
relation with the Government of India. There appears to be no reason to anticipate why 
any difficulty he experienced in extending the benefits of this proposal not only to the Bombay 
hut also to the Madras, Bengal, Punjab and United Provinces Princes. The States in Madras 
are so advanced that the absence of a knowledge in the Government of India Political Officers 
of the local vernaculars would he hardly worth taking into account. 

50. This leaves the States which, though supposed to be in direct relations with the 
Government of India, have yet to communicate through both their local Political Officers as 
well as Agents to the Governor-General. I cannot speak for Baluchistan, where circum- 
stances may be different, hnt in regard to the important and numerous States in Bajpntnna 
and Central India it can clearly be said that they are still at the same disadvantage ns those 
in Provinces with Governors and Lieutenant-Governors at the bead of their respective Local 
Governments. Thus it is no less essential that the Princes in Central India and Rajputana 
too should have only one step through which they should correspond with the Government 
of India. 

51. The next question is whether the Agent to the Governor-General should bp retained 
and the Resident now accredited to the States abolished or whether the post of the Agent 
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to the Governor-General abolished and the Residents retained. I would submit that only one 
of these two alternatives should be considered for the Rajputana and Central India States. 
His Excellency the Viceroy also clearly had only these two alternatives under contemplation 
when, during’ the Informal Meeting in February 1918, the Princes present were asked 
by His Excellency for their individual views on one of these two alternatives. 

52. I would respectfully snbmit that to my mind the third alternative proposed in para- 
graph 310 of the Report as to retaining, in other cases, both the Agent to Governor-General 
and the Resident but of authorising the Residents of particular States to commnnicate direct 
with the Government of India while sending a copy of such communications to the Agent to 
the Governor-General for his information, would in practice not be found really to work 
satisfactorily and is bonnd to end in a reversion to the present syr-tem and inevitably to lead to 
interference by the Agent to the Governor-General. It would make the position of the Princes 
as well ns of tho Political Officers accredited to their Courts an extremely difficult one and 
would also detract both from the position as well ns the discretionary powers of the Political 
Officers. 

53. Moreover, what is desirable is a permanent arrangement in the interests of the 
Princes and tho States as a wh ole and not a temporary arrangement mado to suit the persoual 
convenience, or for the life-time, of a particular Ruler. 

54. li everting, however, to the first two alternatives, 1 originally held that tho post of the 
Agent to the Governor-General shonld be abolished, and my idea was that Rajputana, for 
instance, should have four Residents, with higher rank and status and enhanced emoluments 
than is the case at present, who should be the intermediaries between certain groups of States 
and the Government of India. 

55. Thus, whilst the Political Department would lose one prize appointment, there would 
be four bigger appointments instead in Rajputana. If necessary, such Residents would have 
one or more Assistants under them. The Statos of Rajputana, and similarly of Central India, 
would thus ho placed in the same advantageons position ns those of Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Baroda and Kashmir. 

56. Sncli Residents shonld, moreover, nob have their headqnartors in any of tho States 
to which they are accredited lint in independent British territory. 

57. It may porhaps be urged against the above proposal that a central authority is 
required to co-ordinato the policy and to carry ont the views of the Government of India.” In 
reply it seems sufficient to say that if no snch difficulties are experienced in regard to Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda and Kashmir, there is no reason to anticipate any unusual difficulties if 
there are four such officers instead of one, say, in Rajputana. 

58. At tho Informal Meeting in February last at Delhi I, however, thought that the 
other alternative might perhaps he tho easier of solution and I, therefore, on that occasion 
decided ultimately to vote for abolishing the Political Officers and retaining the Agent to tho 
Governor-General in Rajputana. 

59. After reconsidering the question during the past 10 months, I would venture to record 
my more mature and emphatic opinion, for what it is worth, that it will he far better to retain 
the Political Officers on the lines which I have attempted to sketch above and to abolish tho 
post of the Agent to the Governor- General. 1 am convinced that in the long run this will not 
only ho the best, hut the only satisfactory arrangement and one least likely to create friction 
aud difficulties. 

CO. Moreover, one of the many drawbacks of retaining tho Agent to the Governor-General 
would be that with the correspondence coming from so many States he would he unable to 
give matters tho necessary personal attention. This, I fear, will, in the long run at any rate, 
end in his various Assistants being assigned work and assnming duties which will, at least 
approximately, even though not exactly, correspond with those of the present-day Political 
Officers, with merely this difference that they will bo located at the headquarters of the 
Agent to the Governor-General, instead of their present headquarters. 

Cl. That this is not an imaginary drawback will appear to be supported by what Sir John 
Wood also outlined at the February Meeting as pointed in the last paragraph on p3gc 10 of the 
Digest of the Proceedings of that Meeting. The result eventually would he that the Princes 
and States would still have two intermediaries to negotiate with. Also with so many States to 
deal with, it would hardly be possible for the Agent to the Governor-General to visit all tho 
States each year, and whenever necessary oftener in the year. It will also inevitably lead to 
tho Agent to the Governor-General deputing his Assistants — sometimes only junior officers — 
to visit Princes and States either at his desire or at the wish of the latter. 

G2. With Political Officers accredited to groups of smaller number of States there will lie 
more intimate knowledge, friendship and association and more senior Political Officers to deal 
with, and thus, in the long ran, more harmonious relations and more satisfactory and prompt 
work and results. 

CS. As regards tho apprehension expressed by Sir John Wood that, if Political Officers 
accredited to groups of States dealt direct with the Government of India, they would not be in 
such a commanding position to advocate the interests of the States, I would state that in the 
first place no such difficulty is apparently experienced in the case of the Hyderabad, Mysore 
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Baroda and Kashmir States and secondly that with my suggestion that the rank and statnB of 
such Residents should be enhanced the difficulty will further entirely be got over. 

64. As is stated in the Joint Report with reference to their being no insurmountable obstacles 
in overcoming the difficulties in cases where the territories of Indian States and British 
Provinces intersect, so I feel positive that with the sympathetic support of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the goodwill of the -Political" Department no insurmountable difficulties would 
really be experienced also in the way of abolishing the post of Agent to the Governor-General 
and retaining groups of Political Officers on the lines sketched above. 

65. In Rajputana specially there would appear to be no such difficulty and in regard to 
Central India perhaps any difficulties could fairly easily be overcome by perhaps appointing one 
Senior Officer with one or more Assistants to deal with the cases of the mediatised Chiefsbips 
and guaranteed Thakurs. 

60. Some arrangements will in either alternative have to be made presumably to relieve 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana of the heavy judicial work which he has at 
present to carry on ; whilst the Commissioner in Ajmer under the direction of the Political 
Department could without difficulty deal with the business relating to tbe Mayo College. 

67. Before concluding my remarks on the subject, I would also venture to submit that 
the duties and functions of the Political Officers accredited to individual States or groups of 
States should be clearly defined and so regulated as to conform to the original intention, viz., 
those resembling the position of an Ambassador so far as the Sovereign States are concerned 
while in respect of the smaller States the Political Officers' positioh should be revised and 
defined in view of the altered present-day conditions as has been urged in the Outlines of the 
Scheme and recommendations of the Princes' Committee. His Exalted Highness theNizain 
also refers to this in his note, dated the 1st December 1917. This is further supported by what 
has been written by the Marquess of Hastings in his private Journal as long ago as 18 1<1 
which has already been quoted in paragraph 26 of this Note. 

68. "Whilst on this subject I would finally beg to propose that His Excellency the Viceroy 
may be pleased to direct that such terms, in common with other loose official terminology, 
which has now come into vogne, as are frequently used in communications to Political Officers 
and even conveyed in that sense to the States themselves, as “ under the jurisdiction of ", 
“ under your political control, " “ under your political charge/’ “under the Rajputana Agency,” 
etc., etc., should no longer be used as they do not correctly represent either the duties of the 
Political Officers or their relations with the Princes as the accredited Agents of the British 
Government to their Courts. Similarly It would appear the term “ Rajputana Agency ” or 
calling a Residency after the name of the State is also incorrect. The geographical nomencla- 
ture of such States might more correctly he referred to by Province rather than by Agencies, 
such as the Province of Rajputana or of Central India ; or in the case of Residency or Political 
Agency by the name of the States such as the Western Rajputana States or the Ilaraoti 
States instead of the Western Rajputana Agency or the Haraoti Agency. 


Item I. (8) — Joint deliberations on matters of common interest. 

69. I am in general agreement with the proposals enumerated in paragraph SI 1 for the 
purpose, and it is my personal opinion that anything farther at the present moment would not 
ho in the best interests of either the Princes or their States. 

70. This of course is subject to reconsideration when the Reforms in British India are 
finally brought into force and their definite nature known. 


Item II. — Iinhng Princes' precedence inter so at Social Functions. 

71. The discussion during the Conference in 1917 showed that, in spite of the difficulties 
with which we are faced in regard to this most delicate question, some Princes, at any rate, 
were of tbe opinion that it would be a great pity to drop the qnestion altogether until the 
Princes had satisfied themselves that there was no other alternative open to them. It was also 
clear from the discussion that in the opinion of some Princes the question is based on issues 
wider than merely that of salutes. 

72. Since the Conference of last year the salutes and titles of some of the Princes have 
been revised, but it will ho apparent that further stops have yet to be taken before a satisfactory 
basis can be formed for settling this knotty problem, 

73. Whilst, therefore, strongly urging that the question should not be definitely dropped, 
I venture to think that it will bo bettor to defer consideration of tbe question till tho further 
revision of salutes, titles and other rolative points has, as is confidently hoped, been undertaken. 
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